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Editorial 


This issue of Student World is another in the series on the world 
of education !. This time the accent is on the future : what kind of 
universities will we need in the world of cybernetics and automation, 
the world of ever-expanding knowledge in an ever-growing number 
of fields, a world in which government and industry will turn increas- 
ingly for assistance to centres of learning ? 


Two major articles form the basis for this issue. The first is by 
Professor C. A. van Peursen of the Netherlands, who analyses the 
future prospects for universities, research institutes, and related 
institutions faced with what he terms “‘the knowledge explosion”. 
He even suggests that the time may come when other functions of 
the university will be so important that the training of students will 
be almost “‘accidental’’. 


The second major article, by Kentaro Shiozuki, WSCF secretary 
for work among university teachers in Asia, looks at the future 
of the university from the point of view of that continent — taking 
into account both the situation in the highly industrialized and 
“developed” society of Japan and that in the “developing” coun- 
tries. He analyses the present problems of these universities, and 
the steps which will need to be taken if they are to meet the needs 
of their countries in the coming decades. 

Since there is much emphasis in academic circles at present on 
the “‘continuum”’ of education, we have asked Professor David Ayerst 
of Great Britain to dream a little about the future of secondary 
education. He has based his article on wide experience in Great 
Britain and the United States, where the aim is secondary educa- 
tion of some kind for all. Mercy Yamoah, a secondary school teacher 
from Ghana now working with the World Council of Churches Youth 
Department, comments on this approach from the point of view of 
the Third World, where governments must decide how to use limited 
funds to meet many educational needs, and how education for national 
development can be emphasized without crushing in the student all 
sensitivity and openness to other aspects of life. 

The number is completed by comments on Professor van Peursen’s 
article from a Swiss working for Unesco in Latin America, and on 
Professor Ayerst’s by the principal of a progressive secondary school 


in the USA. 
Vie 


1 The more recent of these include ‘‘A New University for agNew World”, 1966, 
No. 1 (out of print), and ‘‘The Internationalization of the University’, 1967, No. 2, 
available from our Geneva office. 


The Future of the University 


C. A. VAN PEURSEN ! 


I. THE KNOWLEDGE EXPLOSION 


Some statistics 


One of the most striking features of our time is the knowledge 
explosion. Its active influence is felt everywhere: in universities, 
government budgets, industry, literature, customs, and the thought 
patterns of both academics and other people. The recognition of 
the power and diversity of knowledge is not new. Around 1600 Bacon 
wrote that knowledge is power (scientia est potentia), and Petrus 
Ramus marvelled that in his own sixteenth century the increase in 
knowledge was greater than in all previous ones put together. But 
seen in retrospect, this was only the beginning of a development 
which is no longer restricted to a small group of scholars and thinkers, 
but will soon embrace all the inhabitants of the earth and determine 
the entire appearance of industrial and social life, for the expansion 
of knowledge is continuing at an ever-increasing speed. 

This accelerated development, which has led us to speak of a 
“knowledge explosion’, is reflected in statistics which have become 
common knowledge. The number of scientific workers is so great 
today that of all those who have lived and worked in this field through- 
out human history ninety per cent are still alive. This number will 
itself double in about ten years. The number of scientific publications 
has doubled over the last fifteen years, and has been multiplied by 
more than a million since the time of Bacon and Ramus: half a 
million now appear each year. With the increase in knowledge, the 
universities too have grown. The number of students, subjects taught, 
teachers, and laboratories, and the size of the budget are increasing 
rapidly in each university, and the number of universities in the world 
has doubled in the last fifty years. 


Are there limits to university growth ? 


Statistics like these have been given in more detail elsewhere. 
They raise the questions: What will be the eventual place of the 
university in society, and can its present rate of development be 
sustained ? If the total sum allocated to education in a government 
budget rises slowly from six to thirty or forty per cent, of which the 
share absorbed by higher education increases steadily, will it one day 
reach as much as ninety per cent ? In fifty years’ time will the large 
majority of the population be university-trained people ? There are 
enough astronomical figures which already point in that direction. 


I Professor of Philosophy, University of Leiden, Netherlands. This is a trans- 
lation, by Adrienne Dixon, of De Toekomst van de Universiteit, Eltheto-broschure 
No. 22, January 1967, published by NCSV, Netherlands. 
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Think of institutions such as the Sorbonne or the University of Cali- 
fornia, each of which has more than 100,000 students, and of the 
birth of new universities in Africa and Asia. Consider Tokyo, with forty 
universities, some with between 25,000 and 40,000 students, or 
Manila, a city with about fifteen institutions of higher education, 
several of which have 20,000 students, and both day and evening 
sessions. 

How much further can this development go? D. J. de Solla 
Price * caused a stir by presenting it graphically in order to show 
that while the growth rate rises more and more steeply, it will soon 
have to level off and will eventually reach an impasse: a “‘scientific 
doomsday”’. He believes that all such exponential forms of growth 
meet a similar fate, and compares, for example, the graphs of coal 
and copper production, which also levelled off and even declined 
after a period of accelerated growth, and graphs of the total number 
of railway miles throughout the world, which did the same. Let us 
mention briefly two of his arguments. First there is the problem of 
costs : these appear to increase by the square of the number of aca- 
demic workers which itself is rising rapidly. This cannot continue 
indefinitely, because they would finally swallow the major part of the 
national income. Second, there is the lowering of the average level 
of intelligence of academic workers : the number of those of ordinary 
ability increases much more rapidly than the number of eminent 
scholars?. Both problems will demand further treatment in later 
chapters. 


The operational nature of knowledge 


Let us turn now to another aspect of the present knowledge 
explosion — one which gives it a revolutionary character as compared 
with that of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Knowledge is 
power, but it is only in modern society that the practical consequences 
of this fact have become fully apparent in what we call the “opera- 
tional nature’ of knowledge. As soon as men recognize regularity 
or structure in a group of phenomena, they develop some system of 
controls. The results of research which was originally entirely theore- 
tical (for instance in the field of atomic structures, or of genetics, or of 
behaviour patterns in primitive tribes), prove applicable as a technique 
which can open up undreamed of sources of energy or alter the struc- 
ture of a living organism in a terrifying way. Thus modern civilization 
acquires unexpected possibilities of regulating itself. Life today is 
determined to a rapidly increasing degree by mechanisms derived 
from academic knowledge of both the sciences and the humanities : 
economic models are used in the planned economy, and the psychology 


t Little Science, Big Science (New York, 1963). 
2 Ibid. 
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of learning in the control of individual and group behaviour ; theories 
of conditioning and brainwashing are applied to persuasion and 
advertising, sociological devices in urbanization, and psycho-pharma- 
ceutics, cybernetics, formal logic, and so on, in such fields as neurology, 
the construction of prostheses, and the automation industry. This is 
merely a random selection to illustrate the operational nature of 
knowledge. As a result of it, universities have gained tremendously 
in influence, and organizations and authorities which were formerly 
far removed from the sphere of higher education — for example 
those of industry, the army, advertising, mass communications, and 
even recreation — are turning to institutions of higher learning to 
obtain the kind of expertise they need, or to profit from scientific 
research. 


Who shall determine the direction of development ? 


Here another question arises: what direction will this develop- 
ment take ? It is becoming more and more difficult to separate purely 
scientific research from that which can be directly applied. In this 
situation, should the university avoid concerning itself with the way 
in which the results of research are used, for the sake of the high- 
minded neutrality of a disinterested institution of academic educa- 
tion ? But as soon as these purely scientific findings go beyond the 
walls of the university, they may turn out to be the most disruptive 
and pernicious instruments of trade, war, and persuasion imaginable. 
Or the development of operational knowledge may get out of the 
hands of the university and fall, slowly yet completely, within the 
financial and organizational sphere of influence of world-wide busi- 
nesses such as the pharmaceutical and recreational industries. The 
question is, therefore, whether the university can be made more 
“operational”, and if so, what would be the ethical consequences of 
this. 


Specialization and communication 


A third group of problems can be seen in the growing specialization 
resulting from the knowledge explosion. New specialties and super- 
specialties are born every month. A new branch, with its own jargon 
and a small group of students, soon gains so much status of its own 
that large organizations feel obliged to employ such specialists without 
envisaging clearly how their professional knowledge will be made 
operational. Thus communication and co-operation become more 
and more difficult, both inside and outside the university. Take, for 
instance, political decisions which will have far-reaching consequences 
and which involve highly technical questions of applied economics : 
the politicians are not in a position to evaluate the advice given by 
the experts. The combination of specialized knowledge and know- 
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ledge which is becoming more and more operational can have vast 
consequences, both of good and evil, for the future of mankind. 


Structural consequences 


These three groups of problems related to the knowledge explosion 
— the limits of the development of higher education, its direction, 
and specialization — all have great practical consequences, and we 
must consider the future of the university within this context. But 
we must also look at the changes in the structure and climate of 
thought of education which result from such developments, as well 
as the questions which are, in turn, raised by these changes. 

First of all, the question arises of how anyone — student or 
teacher — can possibly keep up with the accelerated expansion 
of knowledge and the fields of academic study. No one can absorb the 
flood of literature which is appearing, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish critically between academic significance 
and possible practical consequences. This problem of how information 
can be made accessible will be discussed further below. But here let 
us think of the ‘‘obsolescence of the intellect’, which is a related 
issue. This term is used for the fact that a man’s training is obsolete 
after five to fifteen years — in the USA the period is estimated at 
five years for those in chemistry — with the result that the majority 
of graduates cannot cope with the problems which they face. This 
rapid change in scientific understanding, together with increasing 
specialization, encourages the trend towards longer and longer courses. 
The difficulty is, however, that the scientist should be educated in a 
new way of thinking, a way which does not yet exist — the way of the 
future — because the obsolescence of the intellect is not a result so 
much of a lack of information about new data as of an obsolescent 
style of scientific thinking. Connected with this is the lowering of the 
average level of ability which de Solla Price believes can be predicted. 
The only answer to his forecast is a new question : how can a course of 
study and training be so organized that it brings a major stimulus to 
bear on the processes of thought and, as it were, enlarges the capa- 
city of the brain? It is not absurd to pose this question, and it 
should receive further attention in the future. 

A second group of problems — methodological and theoretical — 
is related to the fact that knowledge is becoming more and more 
operational. The connection between thinking and doing is essential 
to human life: science and its technical application, theory and 
practice, belong together. It is easy enough to say this : the difficulty 
lies in the actual integration of these two aspects of life. Academic 
studies have, as it were, a centre of gravity of their own, which sets 
them apart from the practical application of knowledge. The scientist 
sees experiment and collation of information as part of his theoretical 
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work, but withdraws from that other centre of gravity — its practical 
application. This is in a sense as it should be, and to this withdrawal 
the universities owe their independence. In the future it will even be 
necessary for the university to establish separate institutions where 
“pure” scientific studies can be carried out. And yet the independent, 
sometimes even “exalted’’ position of the university can result in its 
total estrangement from society. 

In the last few decades, epistemologists have tended to the 
view that knowing is itself a form of human activity. Immanuel 
Kant attempted to demonstrate the reliability of scientific learning 
by carefully establishing the boundaries and limitations of “pure” 
knowledge, in order to discover in the structure of knowledge the 
appropriate place of any reference to practical or moral action. 
“Pure” knowledge is reliable, according to Kant, because the concepts 
with which it operates, such as ‘‘causality” and “‘unity/multiplicity”’, 
are not dependent on the incidental results of empirical investigation, 
but are implicit in the structure of logical thinking. This indicates at 
the same time their limitation : while they are suitable for describing 
and arranging phenomena, they are inadequate for giving answers 
to the deepest human questions. These questions are related to the 
ethical-religious attitudes of man and lead to practical action. 

. In modern times, a similar structural limitation on the reliability 
of academic concepts becomes evident when they are related directly 
to action rather than being taken merely as reference points: the 
basic concepts of an academic discipline are not in themselves abso- 
lute, but are rather the reflection of certain operations, such as 
observation, measurement, and so on. Such concepts as “time”, 
“‘space’’, ‘‘causality’’, ‘logic’, “‘psyche’’, and “‘intelligence’”’ have no 
significance of their own, and therefore their meaning cannot be 
fixed in advance. We do not know what we can do with these words 
until we know how they have originated. Someone who uses the word 
“time” in the classical sense has made different measurements (for 
instance by means of a clock) from someone who uses it within the 
framework of the theory of relativity (and who has measured it by 
light signals). These different methods of operation give us different 
concepts of “‘time’’. The meaning of concepts depends on the opera- 
tions which lead to their construction : in other words, the concepts 
are operationally determined. 


Operationalism 


We have had to deal briefly with this theoretical background not 
only because the next chapter will touch on the positive relation 
between knowing and doing, but also in order to point out a few 
problems here which are relevant to the university. Within the 
framework of epistemology, an operationalism may develop in which 
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concepts become, as it were, empty, because they are nothing but 
reflections of arbitrary operations. Knowing is then absorbed into 
pragmatic action. Exactly what is meant, for example, by “world”, 
“time’’, “‘history’”’, and ‘“‘man’”’ remains unknowable and academically 
“unimportant”. Academic learning occupies itself with concepts and 
language only in so far as they are relevant to its own treatment of 
phenomena. Our everyday language is completely separated in its 
use of concepts related to reality, such as “‘time’’, ‘‘man’’, and so on, 
from scientific languages, which use such terms for something else, as 
reflections of operations : academically and methodologically speaking, 
such everyday language does not even have any systematic ‘‘signi- 
ficance’”” or “meaning”. If strictly followed, this operationalism 
makes the university into an institution where training is given only 
in the use of artificial languages, far removed from that of every day. 
Or, to express this from another angle than that of language usage, 
the university is in danger of being so operationalistic in its method 
and teaching that it becomes merely an extension of the technical 
pursuits of society. In other words, there is a danger that technology 
and industry will completely determine the function of the university 
and the nature of the thinking which is carried on within it. We shall 
examine this further in the next chapter, pointing out that when 
knowledge becomes operational, this need not necessarily imply 
operationalism, but may bring about a healthy integration of theory 
and practice. 

On the third group of problems we can be very brief, not because 
there are no difficult questions involved, but because the issue has 
already become a classic: the relationship between different fields 
of learning. The far-reaching specialization which we are witnessing 
sharpens intensely the question of whether anything like the univer- 
sality of learning is at all possible. Does the multiversity of professions 
and specializations break down the classical unity of thought and 
methodology ? Should the very conception of the university be 
abolished ? Many voices argue realistically that we should give up 
this illusion of the university, and instead make a serious effort to 
bring together in a purely organizational way the various vocational 
schools. In the following chapters we shall present a completely 
opposite vision of the future of universities and other forms of higher 
education. 


Il. LANGUAGE OF DESCRIPTION AND LANGUAGE OF ACTION 


True/false, correct/incorrect, good/bad 


In order to tackle the groups of problems discussed in the previous 
chapter, we must now raise the question of the connection between 
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the university and society, theory and practice, rapid growth and 
further integration, multiversality and universality. In the present 
chapter this is done in a philosophical and theoretical way ; in succeed- 
ing ones the practical consequences will be discussed from a wider 
perspective. 

The division of language into a language of description and a 
language of action is extremely broad, and possibly somewhat mislead- 
ing, but it can be useful in making clear a remarkable contrast in 
patterns of human behaviour. Let us take an example of one form 
of action language — a command. An officer gives the order, “Quick 
march’. The proper reaction is not to ask, “Is it true ?”, but to 
carry out the order. A command, after all, is not intended to describe 
anything, and the true/false category is not applicable to it. This 
does not mean that true and false are not indirectly relevant to it, 
for the order to march may have been given because the officer has 
also received an order from his superiors, one which is part of the 
strategy of the General Staff, a strategy in which, among other things, 
descriptive statements about enemy movements play a role. There 
are many other categories which can be applied here, some directly, 
some indirectly : intelligible/unintelligible (the officer may be speaking 
too softly), correct/incorrect (a question which should first of all be 
answered by the officer’s superiors), good/bad (a value judgment in 
which much more is at stake, for example, the rightfulness of waging 
war in general), and so on. The language of the command is therefore 
never isolated, but is in some way connected not only with other com- 
mands but indeed with quite different language forms: descriptive 
language, policy language, ethical language, and religious language. 
This is why ‘‘an order is an order’’ is never a fair comment. 

But by the same criterion ‘‘a description is a description”’ is never 
a fair comment either. And here there are questions for the university. 
The officer gives an order to his men. The sociologist observes this 
phenomenon, makes a sociogram, and tries to discover the lines of 
preference which run between the officer, non-commissioned officers, 
and men, and whether these may indicate an informal group which, in 
a battle where there was no longer any formal leadership, might 
provide the basis for a reconstruction of the company. The follower 
of a certain school of depth psychology describes the order as a subli- 
mation of aggressiveness ; the strategic theorist studies it as a process 
which is partly responsible for the increase in international tension. 
The scientific approach leads in the first instance to the use of descrip- 
tive language, even for processes which are very close to everyday 
life, where descriptive categories such as true/false are hardly applic- 
able. However, this may be justified; scientific pronouncements 
about such processes do in fact have true/false as their criterion. 
But description is not here merely description, because it has, as it 
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were, been grafted upon a happening for which other criteria such 
as good/bad are more to the point. Some theorists deny this, and 
believe that ‘‘a description is a description”. They then lose sight 
of the ethical dimension, for instance, almost as completely as those 
who cry that “‘an order is an order’. These theorists hold, among 
other things, that all prescriptions should be converted into descrip- 
tions in order to make them scientifically manageable, and that this 
should be done in such a way that the criterion good/bad can be 
replaced by that of whether or not an action is useful for society. In 
the latter case we can quite well use descriptive language, because 
questions of utility, unlike ethical ones, can be answered by verifica- 
tion, measurement, and other means of assessment. 


Is learning autonomous ? 


This may have made clear something of the problem facing the 
university. Is learning a completely separate, autonomous activity, 
confined to a language of description which may in the long run 
make use of none but purely operational concepts ? Or is it not so 
easy to draw boundary lines around what is “‘academic”’ and “‘of the 
university” ? We believe it is not, first, because every description 
is related to other forms of language, and secondly, because otherwise 
learning could be completely separated from all moral responsibility 
and methodologically could stand apart from it. This would have 
far-reaching and unfavourable consequences for the personality and 
education of the student. There is a need for the integration of the 
language of description and the language of action precisely with 
regard to the future of academic education in the situation of accele- 
rated development. This is not only because the interaction between 
society and the university is becoming more and more intense and 
because the leading functions in society — whether in politics, 
mass communication, recreation, industry, or pastoral care — are 
more and more frequently entrusted to academically trained people, 
but also because intrinsically what is significant is not so much the 
distinction, but rather the relationship between the language of 
description and the language of action. 

This relationship deserves to be elaborated further. This can be 
done in a sentence: description is truncated action. This is to say 
that when we talk of description and of action it is not a question 
of two separate fields, or of fields which are indirectly connected, 
but of the wider field of human activity which is not left behind, 
but rather curtailed, when one is involved in theoretical description. 
Take the example of warning language, which plays an important 
part in the field of action. When someone says, “Be careful, the tea 
is hot”, he is not using descriptive language, even though the sentence 
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contains a description (true/false is applicable to it) ; it has a some- 
what different function, of a more ethical nature (so it would be better 
to use the criterion truth/falsehood). Science makes pronouncements 
which contribute to such warning language, but which in themselves 
are not of this nature, for instance, “The tea has a temperature of 
go°C’’, or statements about the relation between the quantity of heat 
and temperature, or even about the increase in entropy of a specific 
system. It has often been mistakenly claimed that the descriptive 
statements of science are more real, more true, set out a more profound 
reality, are more meaningful (to use some widely varying expressions 
of both metaphysical and positivist origin) than the statements 
of the language of action. In fact, they are a reduction, a curtailment, 
of the language of action, and have significance only in so far as 
they refer to a more comprehensive use of language, albeit one less 
easy to systematize, and to a world possessed of more meaning, 
albeit less easy to classify in terms for instance of true/false, I/o, and 
so on. 

Certainly this is not meant to imply that academic knowledge 
stands on a lower level than practical experience, recognition, and 
action. On the contrary, it is of a more systematic nature, is stricter, 
and more reliable, and can therefore lead to predictions and the 
regulation of processes both in nature and in human society, as is 
evident in technology and ergonomics. The university is therefore 
not an institution for the communication of some separate and higher 
insights into a deeper reality, but a training place where the student 
learns to condense the everyday language of action in order to develop 
operationally a system of regulation which can be put at the service 
of human insights, attitudes, and ways of action. Physics just as much 
as theology, psychology as much as history, must be regarded from 
this viewpoint : they are not ways to deeper realities, nor a purely tech- 
nical apparatus standing operationally apart from the reality of man 
and the world. Rather they form the scaffolding around this reality, 
the tool which can help to make the reality more accessible and 
manageable. All this will have to be thought about further in the 
future, not least in relation to subjects like theology, literature, 
and astronomy, in brief, those subjects whose connection with the 
language of action is least obvious. 


The radar function of the university 


It will be clear by now that the operational character of the basic 
concepts of learning need not lead to their being emptied of meaning. 
On the contrary, the concepts ‘‘time!”’, “time 2’, and so on in the 
various fields of knowledge have something to do with the ‘‘time’”’ of 
ordinary human speech and action. Indeed, they can help to give 
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more clarity to it. Operational concepts are like points on the compass 
which increase the possibilities of orientation in human life. They 
can, among other things, prevent such slogans as ‘“‘an order is an 
order” and “‘art for art’s sake’ being honoured literally, provided, 
of course, they do not themselves hold that ‘‘a description is a des- 
cription’’. 

The concern to provide logical and methodological clarification 
does not, therefore, rule out the possibility of keeping the ethical 
consequences of knowledge in view at the same time. Quite the 
contrary. And in this the university of the future will have to fulfil 
a growing function, since the whole of daily life, from technology to 
entertainment, from pastoral care to advertising, from art to politics, 
seems to be regulated increasingly by scientific knowledge. Precisely 
by introducing systematic restrictions, science can in certain respects 
extrapolate and predict. Mankind can thus take in hand, through 
science, processes which have hitherto been considered to be outside 
its potential control, to be governed by an immutable fate — as in 
fact they were. In the fields of medical science, psychology, genetics, 
polemology, ergonomics, and many more, research and description 
lead to the recognition and control of diseases, mental disturbances, 
genetic aberrations, international conflicts, and disruptive tendencies 
in society. In this way science anticipates future developments and 
at the same time poses critical moral questions. For wherever natural 
processes are brought within the area of human decision-making 
— think, for example, of the questions connected with genetic inter- 
vention in future generations — fate is converted into moral res- 
ponsibility. Thus the university must increasingly assume a radar 
function in our rapidly changing society. It must predict what has 
not yet occurred and provide man with some sense of direction in 
relation to it. Future possibilities, as yet undiscovered, must be 
detected as from a radar post. And in such cases scientific respon- 
sibility can never be separated from moral responsibility. 


III. THE UNIVERSITY AND INFORMATION 


Processing information 

The flood of information associated with the explosion of know- 
ledge is so overwhelming and unmanageable that our biggest problem 
is not so much how to gain new information as how to make what 
exists accessible. In this the university has a large role to play. 

Part of education is the conversion of haphazard data into informa- 
tion. We can speak of “information” only when the random arrange- 
ment of phenomena is overcome by the introduction of order and 
structure (sometimes described as “negentropy’’ — a way of bringing 
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about order which determines the nature of a system). Just as the 
grammar of a language contains rules of order which make the voca- 
bulary usable and functional, so we can speak of a grammar of learning 
by which education becomes a training in the conversion of the 
chaos of observation and other data into structured information. 
Information is more than an accumulation of data, and academic 
study is one of the most characteristic ways of creating information. 

Education is also concerned with providing information about 
that which has already been converted into information : textbooks, 
dictionaries, manuals, reports of research, and so on. The student 
must be trained in the use of these. He must learn to find his way 
in the information accumulated and already available. Since by 
virtue of its sheer quantity this information could itself become an 
arbitrary chaos, there is again, at another level, a need for selection, 
arrangement, and specificity. Education today is still not sufficiently 
focused on this training in making information accessible, although 
a beginning has been made: students are learning to handle card 
indexes, abstracts, reference books, and library facilities ; to arrange 
information ; to set up discussions ; and in the USA they assist in 
so-called “‘brainstorming’ * and process the results. 

Those institutions (including libraries) which collect and process 
information should not be considered merely as rendering a service, 
but as indispensable parts of the educational aspect of the university 
system. This means that the university must form closer ties with 
such institutions which are as yet unconnected with any form of 
education. Among these are certain digests (Excerpta Medica, for 
example) and magazines which describe recent developments in 
certain fields (The Scientific American). In what follows it will become 
clearer that to provide information is to do much more than to pass 
it on: the very provision should involve a restructuring which would 
have significant consequences for the educational system. 


Providing information 


To process information correctly is to provide information. The 
arrangement of data is of importance to society in general, to our 
present-day civilization which has been characterized as a “‘civilization 
of information”. This being so, it is pointless to keep the results of 
such pursuits to ourselves. Indeed, only by maintaining contact with 
those interests which go far beyond theoretical investigation and 
education can we fully appreciate the necessity of processing informa- 
tion correctly and efficiently. The university still considers itself too 
much as an institution which acquires, stores up, and arranges informa- 
tion, and does not do full justice to supplying it. The student will be 


I See page 26. 
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better equipped to work in society if he is trained in a university 
which is also providing information : pedagogical and methodological 
studies, among others, will gain in effectiveness and reality. 

It is also in the financial interests of the university to provide 
information. In modern society funds flow towards those centres 
which, through supplying information, justify a possible financial 
sacrifice. Let us take quite different examples. In many countries, 
military expenditure is one of the biggest burdens on the budget. 
Governments feel this outlay is justified because of the stream of 
information — political, diplomatic, and military — which the armed 
forces produce. A second example is offered by commercial advertis- 
ing : the expenditure which it entails is justified by the information it 
provides — about the virtues, indispensability, and scientific quality 
of certain products. In the future the university will have to supply 
society with considerable quantities of essential information if its 
ever-increasing cost is to be acceptable. In fact, it will even be com- 
pelled to investigate all other sources of information in order to 
discover whether they can be justified. This information about other 
information is of great value in our society which is characterized by 
mass communication and psychological persuasion. 

This emphasizes the fact that in the future the university will 
have other functions to fulfil than that of training students. It is 
still customary to divide the total expenditure on education by the 
number of students and to deduce that the training of one student 
costs society this amount, and, further, that the figure will rise at an 
accelerated rate in the future *. But this calculation is incorrect. The 
university also provides information which is an indispensable tool 
for orienting the development of society and culture — and this 
also costs money. Moreover, the university has still other important 
functions, and the fact that students are trained in it is accidental, 
at least from the point of view of the budget. 


We can draw from all this the following conclusions : 


I. Modern means of communication should be used in education. 
In countries like the USA, France, and Japan, much attention is 
being given to this, yet a large field is still lying fallow. For instance, 
not only should we see television as a means of spreading higher 
education beyond the walls of the university : we should also let this 
medium influence our whole methodology of teaching. If a classroom 
presentation is to be shown also on television, it should have a different 
character from that of a lecture, and should make use of such new 
techniques as panel discussions, socio-drama, audience participation, 
and so on. 


t De Solla Price, op. cit. 
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2. There should be greater co-operation between the university 
and institutions of adult education, trade unions, study centres, 
and the like. The distance between them should not be overestimated, 
for these institutions have over a long period of time been becoming 
more academic, for instance by employing directors of studies and 
by carrying out research. 


3. The activities of certain informal groups should be integrated 
with the formal framework of education and information at the 
university. Take, for example, pressure and action groups composed 
of academics who may wish to support a particular policy. Here a 
piece of neglected university ethics can come into its own and benefit 
the institution: more opportunity can be provided for university 
boards of managers, senates, staff groups, and student councils to 
discuss together and assess contemporary developments. 


Feed-back 


The university is by nature a rather traditional institution. This 
has many advantages: new information and developments can be 
assimilated easily within a certain continuity. But there is a notable 
danger of inflexibility, and as technical and academic advance becomes 
more rapid, the university will have to create greater possibilities for 
“feed-back”. By this we mean the investigation (observing and 
recording) of the effect of the activity of a particular system, in this 
case an institution of higher education, on the world around ; further, 
the reporting of what has been recorded to the centre where the 
activity took place, and then the comparing of this result with what 
would be the ideal achievement (the norm) ; and finally, having the 
possibility of correcting the system in such a way that the result is as 
close as possible to what is desired. The effects of feed-back are seen, 
for instance, when a cyclist adjusts to a sudden gust of wind by 
steering into it, or when a government tries to compensate for certain 
unforeseen trade developments by economic and fiscal measures. The 
university must be in closer touch with events in the world around 
it, in order to use them to correct its own activities. 

For example, the university organization can make use of feed- 
back in the form of reports to and from society. There are certain 
auxiliary bodies whose needs do not directly produce feed-back for 
the university, yet which help to shape academic education outside it. 
Think, for instance, of institutes of retraining such as those of the 
Bell Telephone Company or International Business Machines, of the 
Central Social Employers’ Federation, the Post and Telegraph, and 
so on. Sometimes there is a partial integration with educational 
programs, as in various technical institutions. In addition, some 
research institutes have undertaken work arising out of developments 
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in society for which no room has been made within the university. 
This can happen either because industry wants to keep the investiga- 
tion under its own wing, or because the university is not interested 
in it, or because budget problems can best be solved in this way. 
Whatever the reason, there will have to be closer co-operation bet- 
ween such institutes and the university for the sake of mutual reporting. 
The sociological and socio-educational research carried on by chur- 
ches, youth organizations, and trade unions is also of great importance 
in providing feed-back to act upon university patterns. 

But there are many other forms of feed-back which could benefit 
the university and in the long run the entire development of society. 
The experience which graduates gain in their professions — as 
teachers, clergymen, business consultants, and so on—can be 
channelled back to the university. In some cases such a feed-back no 
doubt exists, but in others (teachers, for instance) it is practically 
non-existent, or (as with ministers) it leads to retraining institutes 
which are separate from the university. Institutes of advanced 
studies, post-graduate courses, professional associations — all these 
can be useful in the reorganization of the university and its educational 
methods in ways that will improve the flow of information to society. 


The connection between various branches of learning 


The university is an institution which digests and provides informa- 
tion. But it is not like a post office, where letters come in, are sorted, 
and are then sent out again. Information must be continually reorgan- 
ized, and the clearer and more concise the material which is offered, 
the greater is its informative value. This means that the student 
must not only be taught to work within these classifying, summarizing, 
integrating structures, but must himself acquire the ability to classify 
data and to present them to others in properly arranged, clearly 
structured forms. Moreover, in relation to the multiplicity of disciplines 
and of specialist sections within each, the appropriate relationships 
should be indicated. 

Here is a single example. Students attend for two years lectures 
given by three professors in different, but related fields of chemistry. 
They receive these as three different kinds of information on three 
different ‘‘subjects’’, until at the end of the two years they realize 
that the lectures were all about the same group of problems, even 
though the three professors used different terminologies or perhaps 
different methodologies. If the students had been told at an early 
stage that the courses would approach the same problems from three 
different directions, the observations and methodologies would have 
been integrated, and a great deal of time and energy would have been 
saved. But the professors concerned may not even be aware of 
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the differences in their approaches, or, even more serious, of the 
unity behind them. 

This raises more questions than can be discussed in this limited 
context, for instance the relationship between the necessity of special- 
ization and the demands of methodology that such specializations 
be integrated within categories (ways of approach, forms of thought) 
which make clear their relationship and their context. The problem 
becomes more vast when everything which is taught at the university 
is taken into account. Is diversity here only a question of terminology, 
or at most of a somewhat different methodology ? Obviously this is 
to put it far too simply. The cohesion of the various branches of 
learning is a classic philosophical problem, and no solution has yet been 
found. But it is still necessary to classify information, to make it 
concise, and to compensate for the centrifugal action of the ever- 
advancing and essential process of specialization. 

A solution to the questions which now arise might be found in the 
following direction. It is not possible to offer a kind of theory, for 
instance of a metaphysical or even a purely methodological nature, 
through which the academic activity of the university might be 
integrated. Such attempts at “‘unified science’ are successful at 
most purely as theory, on paper, and then only temporarily. But 
it is possible to discover, as it were, “pockets of recognizability”’ 
in various branches of learning. These even appear spontaneously 
in the ever-increasing inter-disciplinary activity which is going on. 
This happens mainly in the case of new concepts, which are sometimes 
of such significance for methodology that we can speak in terms of 
“categories’’. In these cases the correspondence involves both pat- 
terns of thought and rules of operation. That the solving of a genetic 
code by a biochemist can be recognized by a philologist as similar 
to his own procedures, or the use of a model by an astronomer be 
seen by a sociologist as connected with what he himself does, or the 
use of the term “norm” by someone occupied with control techniques 
be understood by a philosopher or educationalist as related to his own 
use of language: all this is evidence of ‘‘recognizabilities’’ which are 
not based merely on an accidental use of words but quite definitely 
on the convergence of methodologies. 

Such points of recognizability in methodology could be called 
“hinge categories’, because they open doors between disciplines 
which are sometimes widely divergent. Furthermore, they can be 
regarded as hinges because on further investigation it becomes clear 
that they can provide links between the structures of the entire 
academic methodology and also between scientific language and 
everyday language. This opens up the possibility of the integration 
of very heterogeneous characteristics and of a wider awareness of the 
mutual cohesion of very divergent scientific practices. The necessity 
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of inter-disciplinary discussions is being increasingly felt, and more 
of them are being held. In general, however, education has not yet 
profited sufficiently from these; their results should be converted 
more directly into material for study and intellectual training which 
can be made available to students. 

Hinge categories also provide us with feed-back, drawn from 
scientific activity itself, and especially from inter-disciplinary research, 
by which we can improve the existing categories of thought. This 
in turn means that old, classic questions such as those concerning 
mechanism and teleology, matter and mind, realism and idealism, 
undergo a reorganization in the close confrontation with factual, 
modern, scientific research. ‘Decoding’ as an operational concept 
can correct some of the misunderstandings concerning matter (mate- 
rial substratum, chemical constellations, etc.) and mind (patterns 
of classification, information, meaning, etc.). ‘Models’ can bring 
together in use elements of realism (knowledge which reflects the 
actual constellations of fact) and idealism (knowledge which provides 
shape and structure). 

Thus hinge categories provide the very foundation of pedagogical 
effectiveness by increasing the mutual ‘‘recognizability” of all bran- 
ches of scientific activity and by finding structures for the available 
informative material. All the disciplines of universities and other 
institutions of higher education are involved in both of these, and 
are bound together by them. The theoretical and philosophical 
problem of the relationship between branches of learning — of 
universality within multiversality — will in the first instance have 
to be tackled within the framework of academic activity, academic 
education, and the provision of academic information. 


IV. NEw FUNCTIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


Lengthening of the period of studies 


The distinction between men and animals, especially the primates, 
has sometimes been defined in terms of the period of learning which 
they require — for example, fifteen to twenty-five years for man, half 
a year for some apes. It is now becoming clear that the really dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of man is that his whole life is a period of 
learning. The explosion of knowledge makes continual retraining 
desirable, and as all of life and the professions become more and more 
influenced by science, such retraining will be essential for everyone. 
What is more, ways of thinking, forms of organization, and methods 
of investigation are constantly changing, and this demands a continual 
restructuring of every man’s knowledge and thought. 
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This has significant consequences which are in the main positive. 
Think of the care of the aged. There is a great danger that, with the 
present rapid development of science, technology, and new social 
patterns, they will feel cut off from society. But thanks to psycho- 
logical and pedagogical research, forms of education can be found, 
for example through television, which are adapted to their needs and 
will help them to stretch their capacity to observe and understand. 
The same thing can be done for everyone living in society. Retraining, 
a “refill”, can break the routine of work and make it more interesting. 
Here the university has a responsibility both to act itself as an insti- 
tution of retraining and also to study and develop methods of retraining 
which can be used in such fields as adult education and gerontology. 
~ At this point too, many threads from our society of the future will be 
woven together in the university. 

Retraining in a narrower sense is given, for example, in courses 
for doctors, who must keep up with subjects which have developed 
rapidly since they left university. The same is true of economists, 
lawyers, engineers, sociologists, and others. But we must think 
especially of teachers. They must provide the stimulus to the younger 
generation, and therefore deserve to have available the latest data, 
the best methods, the most recent understanding of how knowledge 
can be integrated by educational means and a personal-moral frame of 
reference. This demands a great deal of organization : in the future 
every teacher will have to be given paid leave at regular intervals to 
attend university refresher courses. Modern forms of retraining will 
have to be designed also for civil servants who have a direct influence 
on the organization of society by government. 


Shortening the period of study 


The complement of what we have just described is a shortening 
of the period of study!. The problems involved here are usually dis- 
cussed in isolation, and this is fruitless: they should be considered 
within the context of changes in the social structure. Then we shall 
see that students should stay at the university for a shorter period 
the first time, because they will return to it many times in later life. 
As a result the nature of undergraduate university education and 
its content will have to change. It will become the starting point for 
the student’s future function in society, and will be followed up by 
periodic refresher courses rather than aiming at a final goal in a 
particular field of learning. 

One of the functions of feed-back to the university from society 
is to contribute to the shortening of the original period of study. 
Retraining courses, which give the university a useful contact with 


« In the Netherlands the “normal’’ period of university study is six to eight years. 
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the practical experience of graduates, will also have an influence on 
its pedagogy. Methods which are seen to be not useful and information 
which is seen to be irrelevant, can all be thrown overboard. 

In such a scheme, post-graduate courses will occupy an important 
place. These are not refresher courses, but a continuation of uni- 
versity studies. Present proposals regarding separate courses for 
those preparing to do jobs in society and for research workers, and 
different examinations for those who are finishing a normal university 
course and those intending to continue towards a doctorate, would 
divide university education too strictly by reserving a separate 
section for purely academic training. Rather, the whole university 
must provide an education appropriate for our modern and largely 
scientific society. The division between practical and theoretical 
training should be overcome right from the start. Only in this way can 
the length of studies be cut. But then post-graduate study should be 
seen as a live possibility for everyone finishing the ordinary university 
course: it should be given the status of a full-fledged function in 
society and should be carried on in close contact with what is going 
on there. 

Another point in this connection is that if we are to cut the period 
of studies and at the same time encourage the necessary specialization, 
the latter will have to begin at an early stage, and therefore the 
number of courses outside the field of concentration will have to be 
reduced. But will this not lead to “estrangement”, to the multi- 
versity of which we have spoken ? Not if more attention is given, 
within each specialization, to the possibilities of inter-disciplinary 
approaches, to the information received from society about the ways 
in which a particular field of study functions within it, and to its 
methodological and ethical integration with others. This approach 
will also make it possible for the student to grasp more quickly and 
to assimilate the material offered for study. A great deal can then be 
left out of the basic course which used to be considered necessary, 
because this course was supposed to lead in a number of different 
directions. At the same time, it should be possible — as it already 
is in secondary education in a number of countries — for a student 
to change courses more easily in mid-stream, at least within a parti- 
cular group of subjects. Finally, we should aim at a greater variety 
in the choice of at least one of the subsidiary subjects. This does not 
place an extra burden on the student, but rather extends his area of 
interest and increases the elasticity of his mind. 


Inter-university co-operation 


Each university will in the future become less and less able to 
offer a comprehensive program of subjects. An agreed division of 
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labour will become necessary in post-graduate courses, scientific 
research, contacts with certain aspects of society, and even in the 
entire range of ordinary subjects. Increasing inter-disciplinary 


contacts and indispensable considerations of organization, method-_ 


ology (for example, the hinge categories), and ethics will make 
close co-operation desirable. Universities and other institutions of 
higher education will grow towards each other. This trend can 
already be observed. Universities are beginning to make use of train- 
ing and research done at other institutions, and these in turn are 
establishing departments concerned with philosophical and _ social 
questions. Moreover, among these institutions common research 
institutes are being created. 

The larger the number of cells forming an organism, the more 
specialized they become, and in the long run certain cell complexes 
will split off to form a central nervous system for the running of such 
a ramified organism. The development of society encourages the 
growth of increasingly hierarchical forms of organization. In the 
world of the university, too, administration will come to occupy a more 
and more crucial place. Inter-university co-operation needs manage- 
ment, and in several countries councils for academic administration 
have been set up. These should not, however, be restricted to advising 
on the allocation of funds. They should become a kind of radar 
post which scans the future possibilities and needs of society. They 
should also deal with questions of a socio-psychological, political (in 
the broad sense), and ethical nature which are related to the univer- 
sity. 

A beginning in international co-operation in this field has been 
made in the Council of Europe. Such division of labour between 
countries is desirable. We could even ask whether Western Europe 
has not a specific responsibility to investigate questions related to 
the theoretical foundation and philosophical significance of modern 
scientific learning, leaving to America the pursuit of research and the 
possibilities of technological application, and to Russia questions to 
do with social progress and the like. This division is, of course, too 
simplistic, and is only meant to draw attention to more far-reaching 
opportunities for future consultation about the shaping of policy. 

“Super-universities” and “institutes for advanced studies’ are 
also important. These are primarily concerned with both high-level 
studies and the retraining of university teachers. Specific courses 
of an advanced scientific nature could also be concentrated here for 
the benefit of especially able research workers. They should not 
only create possibilities for individual study and scientific research 
on particular problems, but should also encourage new methodologies, 
inter-disciplinary studies, and the recognition of the responsibility 
involved in scientific investigation ; in other words, they should act 
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upon the entire world of learning, in order to contribute to a break- 
through towards new approaches and to stimulate man’s inventive- 
ness. 


Extra-university institutions 


Many types of institutes of scientific or semi-scientific education 
and research have been created outside the university. Some examples 
have been given in previous chapters. Such institutes can profit 
from closer co-operation, sometimes integration, with the university, 
and the university too needs this contact. Those in the USA have 
proved by far the most flexible in this respect, and have themselves 
set up such institutes in a number of new subjects. Among these are 
business administration (often combined with retraming managers), 
the study of the press, and research in the field of recreation. Many 
industries have also established similar centres. There will have to be 
careful investigation of the extent to which the university is in danger 
of being subjected to pressure from commercial interests and of the 
possibilities for authoritative scientific information to correct certain 
undesirable social and ethical trends in business. The results of such 
study will determine the degree and form of university co-operation. 

Centres of adult education and socio-pedagogical training have 
an important role to play. Here the spheres of family and recreation, 
which are scarcely touched by retraining in the university, come into 
their own. Co-operation with such educational centres can stimulate 
the university to accept new methods of teaching. Older students can 
often be recruited through these centres — this is already the case 
in the Netherlands in institutes offering training for diplomas to 
teach in secondary education. Some firms offer their employees an 
opportunity for study at a university. “Intellect”? which, froma 
certain point of view, would be lost to society, is in this way made 
productive. But such possibilities must be expanded in the future. 
In several Asian countries the universities are even running two 
shifts : one in the daytime for “‘normal’’ students, and one in the 
evenings and vacation periods for those who already have a position 
in society. Sometimes the second group is as large as the first. 

University co-operation with institutes of adult education, “folk 
high schools”, radio courses, and so on will have to take place within 
the context of national socio-educational policy. We are recognizing 
more and more that academic education should not only impart 
knowledge, but should also train people for responsible citizenship. 


University administration 


It is impossible even to enumerate the questions, many of them 
technical and legal, which arise in this field. But we must point 
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out the necessity of university ‘“‘management’’ in the widest sense, 
that is, not only in relation to the administration of the university, 
the preparation of syllabuses, and the allocation of funds, but espe- 
cially to the function which the university should fulfil in the world 
of tomorrow. 

There is a great need for expert administrators who will take 
their place in the university structures — in its councils and senates, 
as permanent members of faculty boards, and in specialized institutes 
alongside research workers, sometimes even in that capacity. The 
“management of learning’? must become a watchword. But the 
directives for such management cannot be of a purely technical- 
administrative or economic nature. The manager must, if possible, 
be also a cultural philosopher. These managers, together with board 
members, teachers, leaders of institutes for advanced scientific 
research, and many others will have to do a great deal of profound 
thinking in order to formulate directives for the responsible “‘mana- 
gement of learning”’. 

The central point here — and as it were the summary of the 
chapter — is this: the training of students will in the future become a 
smaller and smaller part of the task of the university. Perhaps one- 
third of its time will be given to this training, and the remaining 
two-thirds to retraining and to co-operation with inter- and extra- 
university institutes. Alongside this, the functions of the professors 
will also change. Some will be allotted special tasks outside teaching, 
and all will have to be in contact with the wider responsibilities of the 
universities. The whole university will take on a new and wider 
function. 


Teachers and students 


This theme occurs directly or indirectly in each chapter and 
especially in the next. Here we must point out the new forms of 
consultation and authority which should be recommended on the 
basis of what has been said above. The professor now supplies 
information to the students, and trains them to process and integrate 
it, and later to supply information themselves. But the reverse, the 
“feed-back”’, is equally indispensable. This is already taking place 
in many ways: through student councils which are being formed 
everywhere, and the possibility for student representatives to take 
part in certain aspects of university management. Students should 
also be encouraged to put forward regularly their ideas and advice 
about syllabuses and methods of teaching. In a wider context, the 
organs of consultation between students and professors must have 
more direct access to the centres where academic policies originate. 

A broad program, embracing these and other points, must be 
elaborated to ensure that university management is effected not 
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only from the top down but also from the ground up. Full weight 
must be given to the characteristic contribution of each group, on the 
one hand to prevent any one of them from exercising authority in 
questions on which it is not competent, and on the other to ensure 
that all share in the shaping of overall policies. 


V. THE RESTRUCTURING OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


A new structure for education and thought 


One of our biggest problems, as we saw in the first chapter, is 
how to find completely new ways of doing things and how to discover 
unsuspected possibilities for action. Railways were at first built at an 
ever-accelerating pace, but then the rate of growth levelled off and 
even declined. While it is perhaps dangerous to draw a comparison 
with the development of higher education, we can see one parallel. 
In the field of transportation, the decline can be partly explained 
by the fact that air travel has partially replaced rail traffic. And 
it is possible that new forms of university organization, even new 
ways of thought and investigation, will come into being which will 
bring completely unforeseen developments in this field also. 

As a matter of fact, attempts to find such new ways can already 
be observed. We are thinking of the large concern which calls in a 
competent specialist to review its entire system of administration. 
Or of the city which seeks the advice of an expert on the restructuring 
of its traffic flow : its streets are too narrow, but it wants no drastic 
alterations — no buildings are to be torn down, no canals filled in — 
only a radical alteration in the pattern of traffic. A similar restructur- 
ing of the university and of research must be possible. Several plans 
for the university have already been outlined above. But now we come 
to the heart of the matter — the change in the structure of education 
and thought. We shall turn our attention to such questions as the 
rapid obsolescence of intellect, the human capacity to absorb informa- 
tion, and a possible fall in the average level of ability in students. 
In brief, we shall ask : is a restructuring of man’s power to learn at 
all possible ? 


Study in inventiveness 


Neuro-physiologists point out that the development of human 
intelligence, both in the history of mankind and in the individual, 
does not stem from an increase in the size of the brain but from the 
growth of new ramifications in it. Research in such fields as deductive 
logic and learning machines also leads to the conclusion that a re- 
structuring of the patterns of logical thinking can result in a greatly 
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increased capacity to learn. We must therefore ask how this restruc- 
turing can be brought about, for instance in the process of university 
education, so that within a short span of time man will be able to 
devise ingenious solutions for the most pressing problems. The entire 
regulative pattern of society will be dependent upon this “futurologic- 
al’’ aspect of epistemology. 

Can we study inventiveness ? Not in the sense that we can learn 
how to make sudden, brilliant inventions ; only in the sense that 
we can learn to break with a traditional approach in order to explore 
new possibilities. The average Intelligence Quotient of primary school 
pupils is at present higher than a few decades ago. The syllabus is 
now larger and in several respects more difficult. The wider horizons 
of child and student, provided partly through modern communica- 
tions media, have had a favourable influence on their interest in 
inquiry and on their powers of observation. Such changes can come 
about through arbitrary processes which are not under human control. 
But there are others which man has studied and can increasingly 
control. Brainwashing and its peaceful application — to be compared 
with the development of peaceful uses of nuclear energy — present 
quite new possibilities of restructuring. One such example is offered 
by certain refresher courses for managers. Their brains are washed 
by education in fields with which they have never had any experience 
— the theatre of the absurd, abstract art, Zen Buddhism, existen- 
tialism 1, and so on. The initial result is confusion and depression, 
but later comes a far wider field of vision, and, on return to work, a 
fresh approach to old problems. 

The question, therefore, is how to increase the elasticity of the 
mind. Many ways are already being explored. In some very special- 
ized courses, the student is required to concentrate also on some 
field which lies entirely outside his own primary subject. The results 
appear to be twofold. First of all, this stimulates an inventive approach 
to his specialty. Secondly, the student finds it easier, should he so 
desire in the future, to change over to a quite different field, and not 
necessarily his second subject of study. This second point is of parti- 
cular importance in modern society where the ability to change func- 
tions is increasingly demanded. Again, in some fields discussion 
about methodology and new categories is being carried on. This does 
not prove to be an extra burden on the student’s powers of assimila- 
tion, but, on the contrary, seems to provide a wider framework for 
his specialized work, so that here too the ability to seek new solutions 
for old problems is encouraged. 

Opportunities for “aimless” study offer similar possibilities. 
They seem to rejuvenate the mind, especially when linked closely 


t The example is from the USA. 
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with the personal interests of the student. Institutes for advanced 
studies can be of help here, as can educational activities organized by 
students for students, and professors’ study groups. Still other ideas 
have been advanced, for example whether methods which would 
involve more of the personality in the process of learning could not 
be given a modest place within the traditional university syllabus. 
A great deal of useful experimenting along this line is already taking 
place in secondary schools. Some of the rich variety of methods 
employed especially in extra-curricular work could also be helpful, 
for example, socio-drama, mime, and finger painting. 

The cultivation of inventiveness can also be defined as that kind 
of education whose purpose is learning to discover new problems rather 
than to solve old ones. This can be seen as a question of method- 
ology. The point is not to add problems, but for the student to set 
about tackling independently new areas of questions which go further 
than the familiar ones. Man can only become inventive when he 
gains insight into the incongruity of his own formulae in the face of 
the questions posed. Usually he is not aware of this incongruity, and 
university education sometimes even contributes to this blindness 
to the real questions. Many new methods need to be designed to 
renew education and to give added dimensions to human powers of 
thought. 


The unburdening of man’s intellectual capacity 


Increased inventiveness and the integration of available informa- 
tion do not result in the overburdening so much as the unburdening 
of human powers of thought. Many students are overburdened 
because they lack the structures within which to recognize and place 
the information with which they are confronted. Every new method of 
education and research must be looked at from the point of view of 
the need to unburden man’s intellectual capacity. This unburdening 
can be achieved through the use of certain aids, such as reference 
works, card indexes, libraries, calculating machines, and computers 
— those prostheses of the human brain which Ashby has called 
“intelligence amplifiers’ !— and learning to use them is part of 
education. 

Such apparently trivial things as the use of vacations should not 
be forgotten. Educational institutions have a responsibility to see 
that they are properly spent and are not, for instance, entirely taken 
up by refresher courses, study conferences, and so on. Time should be 
offered for individual study, as in the ‘sabbatical year’ which is 
customary in several countries. Sport and travel should be encouraged, 
as many universities and student organizations have already realized. 


t Technology and the Academics (London, 1958). 
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Team work 


The encouragement of team work is another essential aspect of 
this task. It is now universally recognized that much work demands 
co-operation. But does this mean that the average level of intelligence 
of each researcher will fall ? In answer to this question, posed in 
Chapter I, we pointed to new possibilities of thought which may 
arise, as they have throughout history, partly through stimulation 
of human inventiveness. In the future, what has traditionally been 
the function of the individual scholar will increasingly be taken over 
by a group or even by an organization, so what will matter will not be 
so much the intelligence level of a particular eminent scholar but 
that of a research team or of an entire academic unit. 

We know that men working in a group will together evolve more 
entirely new and creative processes than they would have produced 
working separately. A lower average intelligence level of all scholars 
throughout the world could be coincident with the achievement of 
spectacular discoveries and the development of revolutionary patterns 
of thought. The group forms a separate, new level of organization, in 
which existing thought processes are absorbed and a new strategy 
formulated. The methodology of group work and its teaching possi- 
bilities will have to be carefully investigated and integrated with the 
university system. 

One example of the application of this approach can be found 
in so-called ‘“‘brainstorming”’. A group of scholars meet at regular 
intervals, sometimes for months at a time, and together develop in 
free improvisation ideas about certain problems. Such sessions 
appear to produce good results, and indeed have an especially stim- 
ulating effect on the audiences which are allowed to attend some of 
the sessions. This method, which is related to what is known as a 
“happening”, can certainly be further adapted. Actually, a good 
many discussions, for instance those of laboratory staff occupied 
with a particular piece of research, are somewhat like this. In the 
future such discussions could be made accessible to a wider audience 
through closed-circuit television. Unfortunately, many scholars 
rarely engage in these more creative processes of thought because 
all their attention is occupied by administration and policy making. 
They too should be unburdened for free discussion of such basic 
themes as the nature of learning and the relationship between uni- 
versity and society. 


The functional approach 


We can summarize the previous points by saying that the centre 
of gravity in education has shifted from “what” to “how”. New 
ways of thinking — new stimuli for research and new forms of peda- 
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gogy — are not to be found in the accumulation of still more know- 
ledge, but in its re-organization. The problem of the obsolescence 
of the intellect is related to this: education still consists too much 
in imparting knowledge which is at the moment up to date but 
which soon becomes obsolete. Instead, it should provide practice 
in finding categories — both theoretical and operational — which 
would make possible the efficient processing in the future of material 
as yet unknown. Not what one knows, but how one knows is the 
paramount question, even though the two are related. 


This functional nature of knowledge can be made clear in two 
ways. First of all, by the process of “formalizing’’. In science — and 
increasingly also in the social sciences and even in the humanities — 
formalization plays an ever more important role. It has often been 
mistakenly thought that this is a disastrous process which gives 
supremacy to natural scientific methods and quantitative measure- 
ment. Formalization is rather the renouncing of content (the what) 
in order to grasp relationships (the how). It throws the basic structures 
into relief. For example, formal logic and other formal systems of 
symbols (such as algebra) make clear the rules which govern relation- 
ships. Formalization can be coupled with quantitative measurement, 
but this is not necessary, because what is important is the recognition 
of structural relationships rather than of quantities. Formalization 
has made more progress in the field of the natural sciences than else- 
where, but it is not limited to them ; economics, psychology, philo- 
logy, and many other disciplines can also make use of it. It involves 
the processes of abstraction, recognition of relationships, and carrying 
out of formal operations. Students need to be trained in formalization ; 
in other words, the “how’’ questions should be emphasized as over 
against the ‘‘what’’ questions. Evidences of this approach are found 
in the shift in emphasis in secondary education from geometric to 
algebraic methods. Experiments have even been made with the 
teaching of advanced mathematics in the first years of primary school. 

Another illustration of the functional approach is to be found in a 
quite different, complementary direction : in visualization. An image 
has content and appeals to faculties in the student other than those 
needed for the discovery of formal structures. Pictures are playing 
an ever greater role in education, not only because we live in a visual 
civilization, but also because they have exceptional pedagogical 
significance : a long discourse can be dispensed with if a particular 
concept which lies in the first place in the zone of understanding 
can be illustrated by a single visual image. Add to this that visualiza- 
tion can influence not only understanding but also action. A verbal 
warning sign placed by a dangerous stretch of road seldom affects 
many people, but the sight of a wrecked car makes everyone slow 
down. 
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In images too there is less of “what” than of “how’’. Visualization 
makes something which is of only general significance into a specific 
image. Pictures used in this way teach a lesson which goes far beyond 
what is actually represented. Many forms of visualization — think 
only of advertising — are used to influence human behaviour. This 
influence can be negative or positive. The university, or modern 
education in general, can find in visualization an opportunity to 
influence learning behaviour in a positive way. The fact that we are 
here concerned with the “how” can also be expressed by calling 
the image used in visualization a paradigm : something is represented 
pictorially whose meaning may have wider significance. Paradigms 
are used as a matter of course in medical teaching, and also in law 
schools, to mention only two of the more ancient disciplines. But 
in view of the increasing visualization of our civilization, scientific 
education should study much more systematically the effect of para- 
digms and make fuller use of their teaching possibilities. Formaliza- 
tion and visualization are as it were two poles between which modern 
educational methodology is moving. 

These examples demonstrate that the functional nature of know- 
ledge implies the imagining and practical realization of a detailed 
program for educational renovation in which flexibility of thought, 
the encouragement of inventiveness, and the relationship between 
conceptualization and the regulation of behaviour will be examined and 
put into practice. 


Education for responsibility 


Science is not neutral, not uninvolved with value judgments, 
nor do the ethical consequences of its application become visible only 
outside the walls of the university. Ethical questions do not stop at 
the doors of the university : they are penetrating deeper and deeper 
within it, precisely because science strengthens the practical and 
morally responsible actions of society by clarifying concepts, eliminat- 
ing emotionalism, and making possible the regulation of processes 
which previously had a purely arbitrary character or seemed to be 
determined by fate. 

Many questions arise here. Clearly the university cannot prescribe 
ethical norms. But it can stimulate reflection about ethics, and a 
general sense of responsibility. As we have seen, this does not mean 
adding an extra subject or series of lectures outside the syllabus, 
for there is a trend in the entire development of science — in its 
questions about the integration of knowledge and the ways in which 
it is to function in society — towards a clearer interdependence bet- 
ween “‘pure”’ scientific study and its social and ethical implications. 

We can work this out further in reference to the themes of this 
chapter. First of all, we can point to the unexpectedly close relation- 
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ship which has developed recently between “knowledge” and “‘deci- 
sion-making”’. The acquisition of knowledge has come to resemble 
the organization of a field of disparate data. In the process of organ- 
ization, decisions have to be taken constantly about whether or not to 
establish a connection between two sets of data, whether to react 
positively or negatively to incoming information, and so forth. In 
the formalization of knowledge, such moments of decision occur very 
frequently, especially, for instance, in the handling of a bivalent 
system when the only possible answers are “‘true”’ or ‘false’. Affirma- 
tion and negation also play a large part in this process. An example 
is the ‘‘multiple choice’ examination : the student marks the correct 
answer among a number of possible ones printed after each question. 
This is more than a device to simplify examination methods: it can 
channel true knowledge into correct decisions. 

It is, of course, not always possible to give one answer to a parti- 
cular problem. Sometimes it may even be necessary to make clear 
that the one answer which has hitherto been given was too simple 
and must be replaced by a series of complementary answers. But a 
great flexibility in the power of discernment, for example an ability 
to recognize the finer nuances of an issue, is also essential to separating, 
outlining, classifying, and weighing data, in brief, to an interplay of 
decisions which result in action based on knowledge. This also demands 
an awareness of the wider contexts within which these varied complexes 
of problems can be located. The ability to grasp new data, including 
that gained from visualization, is also crucial here. 

The finding of new categories — and here we can recall what was 
said about the function of hinge categories — is also a kind of deci- 
sion-making : the existing material is regrouped within a new pattern 
of organization, which makes it easier to control. A studium generale, 
for instance, can have an integrating effect on the entire course of 
study, not by introducing extra bits of interesting information, but 
by placing what is already being studied or is known in a new context 
which shows its broader significance and its connection with other 
fields. Such restructuring, if carefully pursued in both teaching and 
research, can have a beneficial influence on the efficiency and quality 
of both study and scientific activity. 


Two lines converge here: the integration of information within 


new categories and the processing of a field of data in preparation 
for decision-making. In a broad sense the regulative function of the 
university within society, which was discussed earlier, is also included. 
Because we are not concerned merely with the accumulation of 
information, the increase of insights, the expansion of techniques, 
but with something more, we must learn to group the colourful 
diversity of phenomena in nature and in human history around 
certain central themes, so they can be grasped and related not only 
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theoretically or technically, but also ethically. After all, the demand 
is not for more insight or technical power, but for knowledge of the 
direction to be taken if the as yet untamed forces of nature and 
culture (nuclear energy, genetic codes, brainwashing, social mecha- 
nisms, and so on) are to be brought under human control. 

The extent to which the language of description is connected 
with the language of action is now becoming even clearer. Knowledge 
as ‘“‘pure consciousness’ means an impoverished conscience. But 
such theoretical and scientific knowledge is indispensable if conscience 
is to function freely, unhampered by the irrational impulses of man 
and the blind forces of nature. The question of good and evil cannot 
be eliminated from the field of the university, although academic 
education will usually refer to it only indirectly : knowledge is power, 
but power to overcome the chaos of data in order that they may be 
used in decision-making and so as a basis for ethical action. Man’s 
assumption of social and religious responsibility should in this sense 
be the best stimulus for good scientific activity, which will then 
become part of the field of human responsibility. 

Such interaction between academic education and the religious 
and socio-ethical attitudes of man has a purifying and liberating 
effect in both directions. The degree of unselfishness and of socio- 
political effectiveness of one’s academic study can be a touchstone 
for the purity and intensity of one’s faith and ethics, and these in 
turn contribute to the recognition of those central principles that are 
determinative within academic policy. On the other hand, the univer- 
sity can use religious, social, and ethical norms to determine whether 
its own research and education, under the guise of purely theoretical 
and neutral academic study, are not leading society in such a direction 
that they cannot pass the test of “education for responsibility’’. 

The university of the future, even more than today’s, will be a 
tool for the education of responsible world citizens, and not only an 
institution for purely theoretical investigation. Men need to learn 
not only to think and to investigate, but also to take decisions. The 
university will contribute to the moral integration and control of the 
diversity of pure knowledge and technical power with which we shall 
have to deal in the future. 


A Utopian Vision of the University : 
Its Challenge and Limitations 


PIERRE FURTER 1! 


C. A. van Peursen’s study, like any Utopian discussion — by which 
I mean one that is both deeply critical and a wellspring of new ideas 
— demands and inspires an exchange which would take up at least 
as much space again. I must thus ask the author’s pardon if, in 
order to be brief, I take up only those points which strike me as 
particularly significant. 

If I have truly understood what he is after, our author’s main 
concern is a philosophical tendentious one. His tendentious introduc- 
tion may appear sociological, but in fact he is not trying to extrapolate 
a new model for the university from a single cultural phenomenon — 
the “knowledge explosion’. Nothing would be more illusory than 
to draw as absurdly far-reaching conclusions from an isolated element 
of reality, however significant, as Clark Kerr did in another context 
with his “multiversity’. No, van Peursen is rather asking us to 
consider a basic fact : namely, that at the present stage of our cultural 
development we must radically revise our double conceptions, of 
description and action, of thinking and doing, of theory and practice, 
in favour of a unitary conception of the “operational nature of 
knowledge” (pp. 3-4) — which he later, but less happily, calls its 
“functional” character (pp. 27-28). He is in fact suggesting to us — 
although he unfortunately fails to say so clearly — a new under- 
standing of man, in which he appears as essentially a being in a 
constant process of maturing, always learning and contributing to 
his fulfilment throughout the brief space of time he is allotted. 

It is on that basis that we can overcome the dichotomies that have 
bedevilled our thinking about the aims of education: “technical 
training’ or “the development of personality’, specialization or 
general cultural education, all the way through to those absurd 
arguments about “humanity” and “‘technicity”’. Specialist informa- 
tion cannot of course be avoided, in that education must have some 
matter by and on which to build. But what really matters is not 
the choice or quantity of such information — in regard to which 
educationalists delight to engage in interminable but useless discus- 
sions about the respective merits of various alternative “curricula”’ 
— but the way in which those particular pieces of information are 
grouped and shaped into a single orientation (p. 11). Education is a 
way of learning to organize data, and indeed oneself, in full awareness 


t A Swiss working with Unesco in Venezuela. The article was translated from 
the French by Martin Conway. 
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of the operational nature of knowledge. What really matters is thus 
to define one’s pedagogy (not the curriculum) and to work out didactic 
methods (not disciplines) — and this also at the university level — 
which fire the imagination, which promote elasticity of mind, which 
rejuvenate the human spirit ; in short, which are constantly “‘re- 
structuring man’s power to learn”’ (p. 23). 

This brief summary will already show how deeply van Peursen’s 
demanding vision cuts to the very heart of those encyclopaedic models 
of the university which Latin America owes to French influence and 
according to which the more one thinks the less one does. It equally 
attacks any technocratic models in which, as van Peursen points out, 
the operational character of knowledge is subverted into an “‘opera- 
tionalism’’ which is no more nor less than a narrow pragmatism. 


On this basis our author can define the university (p. 10) as “‘a 
training place where the student learns to condense the everyday 
language of action in order to develop operationally a system of 
regulation which can be put at the service of... action’. The conclu- 
sions he draws from this definition will seem surprising, but they 
show him to be among the avant-garde of contemporary educatio- 
nalists ! ! 

In the first place, the university is no longer seen as the summit of 
intellectual life, in which the intellectual seeks at any price to instal 
himself as a professor, or the adolescent as a student, the nearest 
thing to an earthly paradise. It is only one stage of a permanent 
educative process, a stage within which both professors and students 
will spend no more time than they need to equip themselves, but to 
which they can return on occasion in order to be re-equipped. Thus 
while the ‘‘period of learning” (p. 17) is lengthened into the “‘life-long 
education” 2 about which people are talking in Poland and the United 
States, the “period of studies” (p. 18) is being shortened. And this 
condensation of the period of studies has immense repercussions on 
university development. From being puffed up like that frog of 
La Fontaine’s who thought he was a cow, it will become articulated in 
time and spread out in space, even quite literally within a given region. 
Moreover, it will be able to be built up gradually from interlocking 
institutional pieces, starting from basic general courses and moving 
on to first degree specialization, to post-graduate studies, to advanced 
specialization, to re-training, and to extra-mural studies. Especially 
in the developing countries, this model would permit — I say would, 
because the powers that be are careful not to follow it — a planned 


1 Cf. for example B. Sucnoporsk1, Trattado di pedagogia generale: Educazione per 
ul tempo futuro (A. Armando, Rome, 1964). Translated from the Polish. 

2 Cf. for example P. Furter, Educagéo e vida : Una contribuigéo a definicdéo da 
educacdo permanente (Editéra Vozes, Petrépolis, Brazil, 1966). 
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development that would take into account both the wider growth of 
the educational system and the particular needs and possibilities of 
the total social and economic development of the country. 


Secondly, the task of training students will no longer be the one 
and only function of the university (p. 22). This becomes rather a 
turn-table or potter’s wheel, a central tool of any national policy for 
cultural development as part of a total plan. The university is in 
effect nationalized by the need to re-organize itself in function of the 
over-all necessities of the country. It must be placed in the midst of 
the nation’s life, and can no longer be monopolized by a privileged 
class! (let alone by the former privileged class), those intellectuals 
who can only live in the hot-houses (in fact often freezing) formed by 
university campuses. This will force on us reforms that may often 
prove harrowing. University extension, for instance, which now- 
adays is but a paternalistic and singularly ineffective way of offering 
to a population deprived of the cultural, let alone economic conditions 
to appreciate them, the ballets of ““committed”’ theatrical productions 
which please the givers, demands in fact a direct involvement of the 
university world in development projects. This could be seen, for 
instance, in Brazil before the coup d’état, up to a point in Chile, and 
in the literacy campaign in Cuba. We shall also probably have to 
revise our ideas and our practice of university autonomy ; this was 
once appropriate but today merely allows our cultural oligarchies 
within the faculties and professorial chairs to protect themselves 
against any long-term measures of rationalization or of planning. 


Thirdly, we shall have to rethink the very architecture of the 
university. If it is to be open to the nation as a whole and deeply 
involved in its own region, if it is to be a stage in a life-long process, 
a place where those able and willing to re-equip themselves can come 
together to do so, then is the “campus’’ formula the right one ? We 
must also examine the quality, not only of human relationships, but 
also of the constant exchange that needs to happen. Here van Peur- 
sen’s proposal to create “expert administrators”, university ““mana- 
gers’, seems to me to short-circuit the problem. The growing tensions 
in large universities, to be found as much in West Berlin as in Berkeley 
or Tokyo,? surely suggest that efficient administration is not enough 
of an answer to the problems of life in a university world that is a 
mere aggregate of people lacking in genuinely deep relationships. 

This last point leads naturally to the question which must be 
put to all utopian visions, if they are not to remain mere illusions, 


1 For France, cf. P. BourpiEu et J.-C. PassErRon, Les Héritiers ;: Les étudiants 
et la culture (Editions de Minuit, Paris, 1964). 

2 In default of better material, cf. Student Politics, ed. by S. M. Lipset (Basic 
Books, New York, 1967). 
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however attractive. What are the actual possibilities of its realiza- 
tion ? How can it be brought about ? Van Peursen seems at this 
point not to have sufficiently questioned the present structures of 
power in the university. It is not enough to say that they are “rather 
traditional’ (p. 14) and not inclined to favour change. The reasons 
for this need to be analysed, not only the economic and social ones 
but also those inherent in prevailing pedagogies. One is again struck 
to see to what extent university staff members are unaware of their 
own pedagogical failings and problems. 

Again, the all-too-short paragraph (p. 22) where he speaks of the 
problem of the participation of students in the organs of decision 
— and not only there but in the drawing up of syllabuses and the 
discussion of teaching methods — does not go beyond a mere state- 
ment. We agree that students must be able to share in all this because 
they are adults, and as adults. But how can they ? Does the present 
structure of our institutions allow it ? The over-all impression of 
idealism left by the study may perhaps be due to a restricted view of 
“the knowledge explosion’”’, or again to his reduction of the dimension 
of politics to that of ethics. 

In his introduction van Peursen summarizes the reasons for 
university growth in the abstract phrase “‘the knowledge explosion’. 
Yet is not this growth due first and foremost to the astonishing pressure 
of candidates for so-called higher education ? In other words, the 
university is growing because of a rise in the level of aspiration ; 
primary and secondary education has made such fantastic progress 
that it can insist on the democratization of the higher level. This 
is why no university reform, no rational and planned development, 
can be envisaged without a comprehensive approach to the educational 
system as a whole. And yet in most of the developing countries the 
universities are organized as pressure groups which are able to impose 
their wishes at the expense of other levels. Moreover, it is not enough 
to calculate the number of technicians with “advanced training” ; 
the key question is that of the relationship between the various kinds 
of university-trained people and the real needs of the country. I 
doubt whether the role which van Peursen assigns to the university 
as a place of mental training will be possible without an equally 
radical revision of the pedagogies of secondary schooling. 

Since he defines knowledge as operational, van Peursen correctly 
concludes that education must be involved with the real world and 
that any pure autonomy of thinking is illusory. This means that 
knowledge has a moral responsibility in the situation with which it is 
concerned (p. 28). But why not add a political responsibility 2? Is it 
because he supposes that the university through its members and 
former members has acquired such a status that it already shares in 
the decision-making process ? Or that there is a stable harmony 
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between political leaders and their academic ‘‘brains trust” ? The 
recent crises in the USA suggest rather that any such “harmony” or 
“power’’ of the university means the indirect manipulation and the 
submission of university people which deserve to be called in ques- 
tion... and are being. 

Van Peursen’s conclusion, that the university must train citizens 
able to take decisions (p. 29), is entirely to be welcomed. I would 
just ask that he write another no less striking study, discussing who 
is to take decisions and whether university people can have any real 
influence on what is decided. Then we shall know for sure that his 
utopian vision is not a utopian dream. 


Two new WSCF Political Commission Publications 


Reflections on Protest 


This paperback, edited by Bruce Douglass and published jointly by the 
WSCF Political Commission and John Knox Press, USA, is a handbook on 
student politics and the role of the Christian student. It contains five the- 
oretical articles and ten case studies by authors from all over the world. 
Reflections on Protest tells of: an international teach-in in Canada, a peace 
mission from Japan to the USA, Marxist-Christian dialogue in Prague, com- 
munity organization in a Negro ghetto in New Jersey, USA, a housing project 
in Liverpool, England, etc. Available from the WSCF, P.B. 206, 1211 Geneva 3, 
Switzerland. Price in Great Britain, Continental Europe, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Canada : 6s., $0.75, Sw. frs. 3. In Africa, Asia, and Latin America : 
4s., $0.50, Sw. frs. 2. In the USA order through John Knox Press. $1.25. 


The Rise of China 


This bound, mimeographed volume of 225 pages presents the report of 
the second stage of the WSCF Political Commission’s study project on “The 
Rise of China’. Twenty young scholars, representing the Asian SCMs, gathered 
in Hong Kong in July, 1967, for a study consultation. Their papers and dis- 
cussions are published here in full. The report discusses Mao Tse-tung’s career, 
the Cultural Revolution, China’s impact on other Asian countries, the challenge 
to Christianity, and many other topics. Available from the WSCF in Geneva. 
Price: 8s.; $1.00; Sw. frs. 4. 

Copies of STUDENT WORLD on “The Rise of China” also still available 
with special quantity discounts. Excellent for study groups. 


Asian Universities in Transition 


KENTARO SHIOZUKI ! 


I. SomE METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


How is it possible to make any meaningful “projection” of the 
future ? Any such projection must be based upon a careful analysis 
of past trends and present performance in the field of concern. At the 
same time, much human activity results from conscious planning 
of one kind or another; thus we cannot foresee the future without 
examining what people are already doing to shape it. For example, 
projections of the economic development of a country which are 
based solely upon past performance will vary considerably from the 
targets set by economic planners. 

No projection of the future shape of universities in Asia can ignore 
existing conditions or progress made in the past. Nor can it overlook 
the visions and expectations for their universities of both scholars and 
national leaders. One important aspect of the interaction between 
past, present, and future is the effect that our perspective of the 
future has on the way we assess the present. 

In appraising the present, we must not limit ourselves to the 
university, for it is becoming more and more an integral part of the 
total economic, social, and cultural life of society. Moreover, just 
as world trends impinge upon every nation, so the university any- 
where participates in the world community of universities everywhere. 
The shape assumed by universities in other parts of the world will 
have a great impact upon the future look of their Asian counter- 
parts. 

A world perspective provides an antidote to any possible overdose 
of optimism among those projecting the future of Asian universities. 
A stepped-up offensive continues in Vietnam ; a new crisis is developing 
in Korea; the destiny of the great Cultural Revolution in China 
remains uncertain. The dollar crisis following the devaluation of the 
pound, and the implications of these for foreign aid in Asia, compound 
the difficulties of projecting the marginal possibilities, both good and 
bad, for the future of Asian societies and universities. And as if 
military and political crises were not enough, persistent economic dis- 
tress in many Asian countries haunts all our hopes for their sorely 
needed educational advance. 


Asian futurology 


All Asians are eager to know what the future holds, especially 
in relation to western developments. In countries where it will contain 
elements as yet unfamiliar, which will be experienced for the first time 


1 WSCF Secretary for work among university teachers in Asia. 
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in the next few decades, excitement and curiosity are naturally 
balanced by anxiety. For the past one hundred years, Japan’s 
aspirations to catch up with the advanced nations of the west have 
provided both the dynamism for the struggle and a sense of security 
about where she was going. There was always someone ahead of her, 
relieving her of the burden of forever deciding which way she should 
go. Now she finds herself facing a new future in which she, together 
with those once far ahead of her, must discover and construct an as 
yet non-existent society. Futurology of all sorts has suddenly become 
the fashion. But in societies where the future can be measured only 
in terms of the stages of development which can be reached in the 
coming decades, the futurology is more restricted and, in a sense, 
less exciting. 


Generalization vs. diversification in Asia 


It is common knowledge today that it is not easy to generalize 
about the Asian situation. This is borne out clearly by an interesting 
projection for the year 2000 made by Dr. Herman Kahn, a famous 
American futurologist and director of the Hudson Research Institute. 
He has used income levels as the criterion for ranking countries on a 
“developmental scale’, and expects the following five groupings :! 


LEVELS OF INCOME AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE YEAR 2000 


(x) Pre-industrial $50-$200 per capita 
(2) Partially industrialized $200-$600 per capita 
or transitional 
(3) Industrial $600 to perhaps $1,500 per capita 
(4) Mass consumption or advanced From $1,500 to about $4,000 per 
industrial capita 
(5) Post-industrial From $4,000 to perhaps $20,000 per 
capita 


Taking the five levels as indicators of economic development, and 
combining these with projected growth rates, GNP per capita, and 
population estimates, Kahn forecasts six economic groups for the 
year 2000: 


Grouping Asia Others 
Visibly post- Japan ($8,590) USA ($10,167), Canada, 
industrial Scandinavia, Switzerland, 


France, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Benelux 


t HERMAN Kaun and ANTHONY WEINER, “‘A Framework for Speculation’, 
Daedalus, Summer, 1967, pp. 666 ff. 
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Grouping Asia _ Others 
Early post- None USSR, Great Britain, 
industrial Italy, Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, German Democratic 
Republic, Israel, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand 
Mass consumption Taiwan, North and Spain, Portugal, Poland, 
or advanced South Korea, Singa- Yugoslavia, Greece, 
industrial pore and Malaysia, Cyprus, Bulgaria, Hun- 
Hong Kong gary, Ireland, Argentina, 
Venezuela 
Mature industrial North and South South Africa, Mexico, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Uruguay, Chile, Cuba, 
Philippines Peru, Colombia, Panama, 
Turkey, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Iran, etc. 
Large and partially India ($270), China, Brazil, UAR, Nigeria 
industrialized Pakistan, Indonesia 
Pre-industrial, or Rest of Asia Rest of Africa, Arab 
small and partially world, and Latin 
industrialized America 


A group of Japanese economists set out the following figures at a 
recent international conference on futurology held in Japan :1 


PER CAPITA GDP? AT 1960 PRICES (IN US $) 


Country 1970 I980 2000 
India 98 124 295 
Indonesia I16 Bt 248 
Hong Kong 674 1,061 2,275 
South Korea 228 368 1,067 
Pakistan IIo 178 481 
Thailand 154 265 733 
Philippines 140 185 445 
Japan 1,006 1,730 6,516 


If these projections are to be trusted, the diversification among 
Asian nations will be more accentuated in the year 2000 than at 
present. Hence, one can hardly generalize about the socio-economic 
conditions in which the Asian universities will find themselves. The 
situation is further complicated by linguistic, religious, and cultural 


I SABURO OKITA, SHINKICHI Eto, and Axira ONIsuHI, ‘‘The Future of the World 
and Asia’, The World in 2000 (Japan Economic Research Centre, Tokyo, 1967), 
Pp. 54-85. 

2 Gross Domestic Product (GDP) figures generally run lower than those of Gross 
National Product (GNP). 
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barriers to progress. Moreover, future developments can be projected 
only by assuming certain common stages of development through which 
each nation will go at the same pace. Yet nations have been known. 
to skip a stage, or take a different route in an effort to catch up with 
more advanced countries. Therefore, the above figures are used only 
as a frame of reference, as indicators to help make our projections 
more concrete. 


Characteristics of post-industrial society 


Professor Daniel Bell, a noted sociologist of Columbia University, 
New York, has enumerated several characteristics of the coming post- 
industrial society. The majority of its population will not be concerned 
with production, either in agriculture or in manufacturing, but 
with services : trade, finance, transport, health, recreation, research, 
teaching, and government administration. The “‘slope of occupations” 
will show a high ratio of persons in professional and technical em- 
ployment. The organization of theoretical knowledge will supersede 
the production of goods as the matrix of innovation : sociologists, 
economists, scientists, technologists, and other practitioners of a new 
“intellectual technology” will replace businessmen and entrepreneurs 
as the dominant figures in the post-industrial society. 

Accordingly, the dominant institutions of the new society are 
expected to be the intellectual institutions, such as research and 
development corporations, industrial laboratories, experimental sta- 
tions, and universities. Professor Bell is convinced that the university 
especially, as the place where theoretical knowledge is sought, tested, 
and organized in a disinterested way, will be one of the primary 
institutions of post-industrial society. He would agree with Professor 
van Peursen, who thinks that rapid technological and scientific 
innovation renders knowledge and job skills obsolete very quickly, 
and that it is in the university that men can acquire the grasp of 
theoretical structures necessary for the continuing absorption of new 
ideas and techniques. 

Only Professor Bell’s post-industrial society can provide the 
socio-economic matrix in which Professor van Peursen’s projections 
about epistemology can be realized. In Asia, only Japan can be 
expected to enter the post-industrial society in the foreseeable future. 
Therefore, two questions press upon us: (I) will the intellectually 
creative and social role of the universities, as outlined by Professors 
Bell and van Peursen, be fulfilled by the Japanese universities ? and 
(2) what will happen to the universities in countries whose socio- 
economic development will reach only the mature industrial stage, or 
possibly only an initial stage of industrialization, in the coming 
decades ? 
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II. PROSPECTS FOR THE JAPANESE UNIVERSITIES 


Professor Bell points to three sociological prerequisites for post- 
industrial society: ‘‘(1) strong urban concentrations, (2) a system of 
large mass education, and (3) a status system which provides high 
prestige and pecuniary rewards for scientific and technologically 
oriented work’’!. The urban concentrations provide a continuous 
sensitivity to novelty and innovation in customs, styles, and tech- 
nology, and create a widespread “communication net” which allows 
for the rapid diffusion of new ideas. Mass education and a status 
system provide high social mobility, so those with fresh and enter- 
prising talents, especially from the provinces, can make their way into 
the new society and add dynamism to it. Bell thinks these three 
criteria are best fulfilled by the USA and Japan. 


Urbanization and universities 


With about seventy per cent of its population already living in cities 
and towns, Japan is one of the most urbanized nations in the world. 
The greater Tokyo metropolitan area (described by a circle with a 
fifty-kilometre radius) embraces nearly twenty million people. The 
Tokaido megalopolis extending 500 kilometres Tokyo-Nagoya-Osaka 
contains about fifty million people. Tokyo proper accounts for ten 
per cent of the total population, twenty per cent of national produc- 
tion and consumption, forty per cent of national business, and sixty 
per cent of high-level manpower. Out of 346 universities and colleges 
and 412 junior colleges, 98 and 83 are in Tokyo ; 25,000 scholars and 
students are concentrated in one great metropolitan complex. Higher 
education has already become one of the country’s big industries. 

Yet it is far from being the creative nerve centre of a new society 
described by van Peursen and Bell. It is quite clear, for instance, that 
Japan is still in the advanced industrial stage, where businessmen and 
entrepeneurs have the major voice, though social and natural scien- 
tists and others with intellectual power are rapidly coming into the 
picture. Nevertheless, economic and industrial expansion remains the 
first priority in the minds of national leaders, and individuals see uni- 
versity education primarily as a guarantee of a successful career in 
the business world. The universities are expected to produce young 
workers whose intelligence is certified more by their having passed 
highly competitive entrance examinations than by their actual per- 
formance as students. Japanese universities are notoriously hard to 
get into, but easy to get out of. Except in several top institutions, 
it is questionable whether students receive the basic training to be 


1 “The Post-Industrial Society’, The World in 2000, op. cit., p. 97. 
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expected of university education. This means two things: first, that 
Japanese universities are still basically undergraduate institutions, 
though, ironically, most teachers consider scholarship their primary 
task ; and, secondly, that advanced knowledge and skills are often 
acquired after graduation in on-the-job training programs run by 
industrial and business firms. 


Advanced learning and research 


In 1967, students were working for doctors’ and masters’ degrees 
in 77 universities (excluding medical schools), and institutions 
offering only masters’ degrees numbered 58. There are about 20,000 
candidates for the master’s degree and 13,000 for the doctoral degree 
out of a total enrolment of 1,200,000 — an amazingly small propor- 
tion. This is explained partly by the striking fact that those with 
graduate degrees are not properly respected and paid, despite the 
great demand for qualified scientists and engineers. Prestige accrues 
primarily to those who are successful in entering the nation’s “top” 
schools. 

The industrial sector is far more dynamic than the university 
world. One secret of Japan’s success in catching up with the advanced 
countries was that her industries were so diligent in learning how 
to make maximum use of the advanced know-how bought — very 
dearly — from abroad. Compelled today to compete with the world’s 
most efficient enterprises, they are obliged to make constant inno- 
vations merely to survive. They must invest considerable sums 
either to develop ideas and techniques at home or to purchase them 
from foreign firms. 

The universities, while eager to catch up with and make use of 
the top-level research being done in the world, do not themselves have 
to be top-level to survive. Professors in developing nations tend to be 
satisfied to follow closely the advances made in research elsewhere. 
Governments and other supporters of the universities do not demand 
that their universities be in the vanguard of research, or that they 
strive to create the intellectual conditions which encourage the birth 
of a new society. It is enough if they meet current domestic needs. 

Thus industries and independent institutes in Japan have been 
forced to promote research on their own, especially in applied sciences 
and immediately practicable techniques, while leaving basic research 
to the top universities. Many university professors, however, are 
engaged in various research institutes and government study com- 
missions, which have the funds and machinery needed to mobilize 
experts from many different sources. In this sense, the direct parti- 
cipation of university scholars in public and corporation projects is 
rapidly increasing. 
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As early as 1964, the number of research workers in the field of 
science and technology was 114,839 : 52.3% of these were in industrial 
firms, and only 31.7°/ and 10% in universities and independent insti- 
tutes respectively. Research investment in 1963 showed a similar 
breakdown : 65°, was made by industrial firms, and only 19% and 
16% by universities and private institutes. Though the total number 
of researchers compares favourably with that in most western coun- 
tries, research investment per capita is much lower (one-twelfth that 
in the USA, one-third that in France). It is hoped that research 
investment will be expanded to bring it more in line with national 
economic growth, especially in terms of funds per research worker. 
This is especially important in universities where basic research is 
done. 


Private institutions 


The unstable foundations of higher education in Japan are revealed 
to a great extent by the heavy load borne by the private schools. 
In 1965, out of 346 four-year institutions, 73 were national, 35 prefec- 
tural or municipal, and 209 private. In western countries, higher 
education has a long history, and most students come from middle- 
class families, with a rather high standard of living; in contrast, 
higher education in this country has expanded in a relatively short 
time, there are many students from working-class as well as middle- 
class families, and both public and personal resources for higher educa- 
tion are very limited. Even so, the government does not, in principle, 
grant substantial subsidies to private schools, which are largely 
dependent upon tuition income from undergraduate students. Annual 
tuition varies from $200 to $500, compared with only $50 in government 
institutions. Private universities are eager to expand existing graduate 
programs, or to develop new ones, but can do so only by increasing 
tuition costs or through compulsory contributions of the many 
undergraduates, most of whom have no idea of going on to these 
graduate schools themselves (financial contributions from business and 
industry are still very limited). This passing on of the financial 
pressure to undergraduate students is often one of the key factors in 
student unrest and rioting. 

No nation in the west has had such a high percentage of its youth 
in higher education — nearly twenty per cent, including those in 
junior colleges — at a stage in its history when per capita income was 
less than $1,000. When the number of students expands too rapidly, 
higher education inevitably suffers in quality ; yet the prospects are 
that private schools will expand even further. In 1966 some 650,000 
young people (about thirty-two per cent of the age group) competed 
for entrance into all universities and colleges in Japan ; only 420,000 
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were admitted. The government estimates that by 1973 thirty-five 
per cent of the age group will be seeking entrance. How high the 
percentage will eventually go depends primarily upon how long it 
- will be before the life-time income of the university graduate is no 
longer manifestly superior to that of the high school graduate who 
enters employment immediately. In other words, the mounting 
pressures on existing colleges and universities may be relieved by a 
shift in the “slope of occupation” and the reward-pattern of the 
status system in favour of professional and technical skills. This 
would encourage increasing numbers to enter liberal arts and junior 
colleges in preparation for service occupations, or to attend specialized 
institutes for training in computer programming, electronics, commu- 
nications, engineering, and transportation, all of which provide ample 
guarantee of income and prestige. 


Service vocations vs. industrial needs 


The rapid expansion of higher education in Japan at the expense 
of academic standards and adequate facilities has been severely and 
frequently criticized ; at the same time, it is generally acknowledged 
that rapid industrial growth owes much to the development of mass 
education. The financially pressed private institutions have a dispro- 
portionately high percentage of enrolment in the humanities and 
social sciences, as compared with the more expensive science, engi- 
neering, and medical courses (2.7 : I compared with 1.2 : I in govern- 
ment institutions). There are repeated warnings about the serious 
shortage of science graduates and the considerable surplus of graduates 
in other fields. It must be admitted, however, that in the USA the 
abundance of humanities and social science graduates is making pos- 
sible the rapid expansion of service industries !, and this is increas- 
ingly true in Japan. And as the economic capacity of the nation 
expands and absorbs more and more of these “excess” graduates, 
they help to bring about a social transformation by providing young, 
vigorous, and imaginative leadership. 


“Operationalism’’ characteristic of universities subordinate to business 


In Japan, collaboration between industry and university is becom- 
ing steadily closer, owing partly to the university’s limited financial 
resources and partly to the increasing proportion of students whose 
motivation in securing a university education is to get a white-collar 
job in established industries and business firms. The public often 
ranks universities according to the number of their graduates entering 
first-rate companies, and particularly the number who are promoted 


1 Cf. A. H. Hatsey, Education, Economy, and Society (Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 
1961). 
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to executive grades. Such attitudes may seem inconsequential in any 
consideration of the future of the university in a post-industrial 
society. But the universities, subject to pressures from within and 
without, are open to the danger and temptation of becoming mere 
sub-contract factories for producing sub-élite manpower, of ignoring 
research and possibly even education as such, in response to the 
demands of an industrial society. 


Transitional developments in Japanese higher education 


At the very least, it seems certain that the pressures currently 
operating on the universities will force a much greater degree of 
differentiation among them. The top few — the five or six former 
imperial universities, institutes of technology with government 
backing, and two or three private universities — will very likely 
become the kind of institution that van Peursen and Bell envisage. 
With a gradual shift of emphasis to post-graduate studies, their 
major functions will be to produce research workers and professors 
for themselves and “‘lesser’’ schools. Undoubtedly there will be a 
proportionately higher concentration of resources in these institutions, 
to permit them to keep up with the academic progress made in other 
countries !. 

While the Japanese universities are more or less efficient in pre- 
paring students for future jobs, their ability to meet the need for 
continuing education as knowledge becomes obsolete remains in 
doubt. The rigidity of the university system makes it very difficult 
for anyone who has graduated and been employed to re-enter the 
university. So far, the practice has been to go abroad for advanced 
study or refresher courses. It is highly questionable whether the 
top Japanese universities will in the near future open wide their doors 
to those seeking entrance after an absence of several years. 


Special facilities for continuing education 


Obviously individuals and companies faced by the knowledge explo- 
sion are not willing to acquiesce in this hangover of traditional pat- 
terns. The initiatives which have been taken by non-university 
agencies may well indicate new directions for advanced learning and 
technical training, for example in the use of computers and in mana- 
gerial techniques. A number of these merit mention. 

First of all, there are the many programs provided by companies for 
their employees, such as seminars (often with examinations which 
open up opportunities for promotion) and subsidized study abroad. 


1 Even in the USA it is generally understood that the major research programs, 
and the lion’s share of government funds, are concentrated in some twenty top uni- 
versities, public and private, out of the more than 2,000 institutions of higher education. 
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A few private universities are experimenting with evening classes 
that offer university graduates now employed a chance to keep abreast 
of new ideas, chiefly in the field of business administration. Greater 
liaison between these two types of program could develop in the 
future. So far, no public universities have made ventures in this 
direction. 

The second major factor, and one which is more socially significant, 
is the educative role played by publications and television. In 1965, 
the number of separate titles of books and journals published was 
16,000 and 1,300 respectively (excluding children’s publications). 
These included a larger number of translated foreign works than can 
probably be found anywhere else in the world, as well as many original 
foreign language imports, the majority of them academic works of both 
introductory and professional level. Most television stations run 
academic programs in the form of lectures, symposia, and even exper- 
imental demonstrations. The important thing about these pro- 
grams, apart from their educational value, is that many of the lecturers 
and authors are university teachers, and in this sense the university 
is maintaining a very close contact with those seeking to keep abreast 
of new developments in knowledge. 

Given a rigid university system, where students cannot (except in 
very special cases) take courses or audit lectures in other universities 
— and the system will not change in the near future — these public 
channels of information processing and diffusion are extremely signi- 
ficant. Not the least of the advantages accrues to the professors 
who, coming from key posts in different institutions, are brought 
into frequent and meaningful contact with each other, by publishers, 
TV producers, and, in some cases, by readers and viewers. Many 
series of academic books are produced by several high-quality publish- 
ing houses, which draw on the best authorities in this country and 
abroad. Their publications often enjoy greater prestige than those 
issuing from the university presses. Even so, continuing education 
based on subscription to these high-quality books and journals has 
hardly replaced or seriously threatened the social standing of the 
university diploma — though the student or scholar who ignores 
the best journals and books is rarely regarded as worthy of his title. 

It is obvious that some systematic methods for providing life-time 
education must be developed ; whether they can be structured in 
or around the existing university system, or will require new and 
different approaches, is yet to be seen. 


Some future-oriented developments 


Stephen Graubard has written an interesting article in Daedalus 
(Summer 1967) on “university cities’, seen as a conglomeration of 
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institutions for research, training, and education, in which work 
central to the functioning of a post-industrial society is performed. 
The Japanese government recently decided to create such a new 
university city sixty kilometres from downtown Tokyo — an entirely 
new community of universities and government research institutes, 
a kind of ‘‘ideopolis’”’. It is to cover 3,300 hectares (over 8,000 acres) 
and to accommodate several government universities and thirty-four 
government research agencies presently located in Tokyo. It will 
also be open to relocation of private institutions. The initial govern- 
ment investment is about 1.4 billion dollars. Construction of this 
‘“Gdeopolis’” or “city of science’ is expected to start in 1970 and it 
is expected to become within ten years a city of 160,000. 

It is virtually impossible for every university to attain the highest 
level of excellence in every academic discipline, in terms of human 
resources, funds, and facilities. While the knowledge explosion conti- 
nues unabated, the demands on the universities will not diminish. In 
response to the urgency of the situation, various forms of inter-univer- 
sity co-operation are emerging, such as seminars and exchanges 
of graduate students. At the same time, the number of research faci- 
lities for common use by members of different institutions is increasing. 
Many of these are planned, not by any particular university, but by 
the Japan Science Council after careful study from a national per- 
spective. They are assigned to one university for operation but are 
open to all interested scholars. The Nuclear Institute of Tokyo 
University is such an agency. 

What these nationally oriented institutes attempt on a small 
scale the “‘ideopolis’’ plan envisages on a far greater scale : the creation 
of communities of scientists and advanced students of various disci- 
plines and institutional bases, for the development of higher level 
research and more effective education than any single existing uni- 
versity can provide. Moreover, the new community will have many 
new kinds of facilities, laboratory equipment, and information centres 
for common use on an unprecedented scale as in, say, a large research 
centre for elementary particles, whose budget alone will be far greater 
than that of most government universities. The mobilization of a 
large number of top scholars from various disciplines and institutions 
for the shaping up of the master plan for this project is a new develop- 
ment in itself. 


III. SomE THOUGHTS ON THE FuTURE OF ASIAN UNIVERSITIES 


It may be that too much weight has been given to socio-economic 
factors in discussing the Japanese universities. But in projecting 
the possible future of universities in countries moving towards indus- 
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trialization, it seems extremely important to keep these factors in 
mind. Although Japan is under the pressures of rapid industrial 
expansion, funds for education are, relatively speaking, more readily 
available than in most Asian countries, which presumably will 
experience severe limitations for some time to come. Any projection 
for these countries will involve setting priorities which make socio- 
economic factors even more significant than in the case of Japan. 

In the past twenty years, the first task of most Asian universities 
has been nationalization — making their own what were founded 
as colonial institutions. These were established to transmit western 
higher learning, and their long-range effect has been to westernize 
Asian intellectuals, either through integrating them into western- 
dominated communities, or relegating them to the role of higher 
ranking servants of colonial empires. When nation-building was 
launched in Asia, the universities were called to participate in this 
great social reformation and transformation of traditional and stagnant 
societies, seriously depleted by long centuries of colonial history. The 
reorientation of the university was inevitable. In this sense, the new 
Asian universities were provided with very practical and concrete 
objectives from the beginning. 

Anyone who dares venture to project the future of these uni- 
versities must first attempt a fairly objective assessment of both 
positive and negative aspects of past and present. 


Positive aspects 


1. In Asia the gates to higher education have been opened wide 
to a remarkably high percentage of youth in a very short time span. 
Democratic ideals have demanded elimination of socio-ethnic barriers 
to admission. The large influx of students from rural and lower 
middle class backgrounds has abruptly changed the staid image of the 
university as an insular, intellectual club for the élite. This has meant 
also that the universities have gained access to intellectual resources 
and stimulation hitherto hidden in rural and lower class society. 

2. The sudden influx of young people into the universities has 
meant, further, that the new nations of Asia have had from the 
earliest stages of nation-building a bumper crop of university graduates 
for service not only in government but also in the large sector of 
private business. 

3. Because the role of the universities has been understood 
in the context of social reconstruction and national development, 
the integration of theory and practice has been sought. 

4. University teachers have been in great demand for various 
services in social and scientific planning commissions, so that the 
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universities, if not as institutions, at least through their teaching 
staff, have made a direct impact on society. This participation has 
also afforded a valuable feed-back of concerns and experiences into 
the life of the universities. 


5. The universities have served as the natural receiving stations 
for foreign technical aid and visiting academic personnel, as well 
as antennae for noting new developments of relevance to particular 
societies. 


The negative side of the ledger 


A number of unfortunate negative aspects must also be registered 
— the other side of the coins just seen in a more positive light. 


1. Asian universities have very often been too much involved 
in the socio-political issues of their nations, without having the 
necessary safeguards for academic autonomy and objectivity. They 
have been too responsive to outside pressures, too incapable of exerting 
pressures in return. 


2. Owing to the fact that the universities have short histories 
and the students come from limited educational backgrounds, genuine 
intellectual interest often runs low. The university becomes a diploma 
station on the road to white-collar jobs. However, after a decade 
or two, the first waves of graduates fill all the key positions in govern- 
ment and private business, and the diploma becomes less of a guarantee 
of a decent job. 


3. Too rapid expansion of higher education has made it impos- 
sible for the universities to train adequate teaching and research 
staff to serve the ever-increasing masses of students. This has resulted 
in qualitative as well as quantitative problems. 


4. Paralleling the slow development of industrialization, national 
budgets for higher education fail to expand commensurately with 
the needs of rapidly growing enrolments. Physical facilities such as 
laboratories, libraries, and dormitories are inadequate; marginal 
time and energy are lacking for the imaginative initiation and carrying 
through of research. 


5. University education is much too limited to the undergraduate 
level, with most graduate study being done abroad. Thus in many 
institutions teaching and research become excessively separated. 
High quality education is hardly possible where no substantial research 
is being done. Furthermore, when brilliant young scholars return from 
overseas study, they find awaiting them heavy course loads which 
cover their general fields and leave them little time to pursue spe- 
cialized interests. This has become one of the major reasons for the 
so-called “brain drain’’. 
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6. National development plans are frustrated, especially in 
industrialization, when an increasing number of graduates cannot 
find jobs appropriate to their training. Far too many students harbour 
the feeling that their studies will not prove useful when they enter 
society. The very idea of ‘operational utility” as a goal for the uni- 
versity in the processes of modernization of Asian society becomes 
self-defeating. 


The future of Asian universities 


Long-term planning of higher education in Asia is quite naturally 
based upon plans for national development, especially of the industrial 
sector. Failure to reach economic targets often upsets plans for 
higher education in two ways: first, even in carefully planned socie- 
ties, science and technology graduates fail to find suitable jobs — the 
situation is acute, for example, in Burma; and secondly, owing to 
retarded economic growth, more and more high school graduates 
are going to university and college simply because there is no other 
place to go. This is a vicious circle which must be broken. 

In the initial stage of nation-building, there is a common conviction 
among leaders that high-level manpower is the source of national 
strength. From this derives the notion that the enrolment of a large 
percentage of young people in higher education is a significant factor 
in social development and national prestige. Now that the major 
Asian nations have so many college and university students, efforts to 
reform or renew higher education cannot make a completely fresh start 
which ignores existing institutions. As it is likely to take some decades 
to resolve successfully the difficulties which this implies, it is unreason- 
able to hope that any of the revolutionary or miraculous developments 
envisaged by the futurologists will take place very soon, particularly 
in view of the rather slow economic growth. The most that can be 
hoped for is a full or even partial realization of plans for improving 
existing institutions — that is, for bringing them up to levels already 
realized in the advanced countries in terms of facilities, qualified staff, 
and students. 

This should not discourage us from thinking about the future. 
On the contrary, a full recognition of the kind of future that is coming 
is the best incentive to realistic and effective thinking about ways 
in which changes can be effected in the long run. Unless we dare 
to venture some radical changes, instead of just waiting to see what 
happens, the options for genuine reform and renewal will be pro- 
gressively reduced. Perhaps we must have the courage to risk making 
some very serious mistakes in our estimates and imagining of the 
many things which may happen in the long-term future. 
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The Indian case — an example 


Let us suppose that the estimates of per capita GNP in Asian 
countries made by Professor Kahn are correct. The figure for India 
in the year 2000 is only $270, as against $90 in 1965, based on an 
estimated annual growth rate of 2.9 per cent. India already has more 
than 1,500,000 students in over 2,000 colleges, which are part of 
sixty-five universities !. 

Some Indian educators, particularly Dr. D. D. Karve?, feel that 
their difficulty lies in the fact that the present educational base is 
insufficiently firm for the expansion already undertaken. It is one 
thing to say that a country must have a large number of highly trained 
persons in order to initiate and sustain progress in all fields, and quite 
another to find the resources to make them available. The expansion 
of higher education, through the opening of new colleges and univer- 
sities and increased enrolments in existing ones, is taking place at a 
rate which is entirely unrelated to the supply of teachers of the requi- 
site experience and ability and of equipment such as books, laboratory 
apparatus, and buildings. As a result, many incompetent persons 
are appointed, either on the basis of seniority or other irrelevant 
considerations, or because better candidates are not available. 

The truth is that India, in spite of her expenditures, still does 
not have enough institutions and intellectual resources for advanced 
study in many important fields. Poverty is not the only reason for 
this. She does not have the facilities to train men and women to 
become teachers in such institutions or to occupy important posts in 
scientific and technological research3. Therefore, according to Karve, 
the first priority for improving the quality of higher education is to 
establish one or two universities of the highest possible standard. 
The first-rate Indian scholars, scientists, and teachers who are at 
present scattered throughout numerous Indian universities and in 
foreign ones should be invited to become professors, and enough out- 
standing young students should be enrolled to provide the staff 
and student bodies of at least one and possibly two or three universities 
of very high quality. In fact, there have been a few attempts of this 
kind, e.g. the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur, Bombay. 
These technical institutes admit students on the basis of their own 
examinations, and grant their own degrees, which are rated higher 
than those of the technological faculties of other universities. Of 
course, ample resources — much larger than those given to existing 
universities — must be provided for these new ones. 


1 This figure is not very high, considering that India’s total population is over 
430,000,000 and that she still has a predominantly agricultural economy. 


2 Cf. his article, ‘On the Improvement of the Indian Universities’’, in Minerva, 
Vol. III, No. 2, Winter 1965, pp. 159-171. 


3 KARVE, op. cit., p. 165. 
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Karve thinks that this effort may lead to the founding of centres of 
creative teacher-scholars and scientists which in the long run will 
influence teachers and students in other institutions all over the 
country. Other educators suggest that twenty, or at the most thirty, 
of the best colleges out of the total 2,000 affiliated to the universities 
should be picked to teach courses of studies laid down in detail by 
the universities. Those selected must resolve to improve their teaching 
by securing massive financial aid designed (1) to raise the compensation 
of their teachers so as to attract the most capable, and (2) to equip their 
libraries and laboratories, erect adequate buildings, etc. 


Dilemma of the Asian universities 


In countries where resources are limited and economic development 
is still in the initial stages, economists recommend the allocation of 
resources in such a way as to produce maximum returns. There is a 
general consensus that they should be concentrated in several stra- 
tegic areas, instead of being left as presently distributed, with reliance 
on foreign aid. It seems to us that this approach is inescapable also 
in the field of education, in light of the certainty that university 
education and research will develop at an accelerated pace in the 
advanced countries. 

Even such an approach, however, aims only at the creation of 
the kind of high-quality university which already exists in the west. 
Its full implementation would constitute a great reform of the existing 
Asian university system, but would issue in nothing really new in the 
modern world. This is the great dilemma of Asia today. Most uni- 
versities in societies still in the primary stages of industrialization are 
already failing to meet the needs of these societies. They are struggling 
desperately, even valiantly, to upgrade themselves, and to become 
capable of giving the necessary leadership to industrialization. In 
the meantime, our attention is being focussed on the arrival of the 
post-industrial society in which the role of the university is no longer 
that of the “‘servant’’ of industry but its “‘master’’ — in the sense 
that it is to be one of the nerve centres of that new “‘intellectual 
technology”’ which is giving shape to the new society. 

Already our awareness of the growing gap between “‘north” and 
“south” is reaching the saturation point. The difference in per capita 
income in the USA ($3,557) and India ($99) is impressive ; but the 
contrast between the $10,160 and $270 projected for the year 2000 is 
painfully overwhelming. With an estimated population of 1,000 mil- 
lion in 2000, and hence a large absolute number of intellectuals, 
India will still have a distinct advantage over smaller countries 
with a limited number, even though their per capita income may 
be higher. A big nation like India, with a large GNP, could mobilize 
the resources necessary to develop one or two major projects that 
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would compare favourably with those in many of the advanced 
countries. Similarly, India could conceivably promote one or more 
really top universities, with educational research facilities comparable 
to those anywhere. In the coming several decades, these possibilities 
may be well beyond the reach of many smaller Asian nations. 


Possible alternatives 


What, then, are some of the possible alternatives ? One is that 
the Asian universities could continue to be a kind of undergraduate 
division of advanced western institutions, slowly improving their 
own graduate schools as western universities move on to the develop- 
ment of post-doctoral programs, as in the Rockefeller University 
in New York. First-rate Asian scholars could use sabbatical years 
for further research at advanced levels abroad. Another possibility 
could be to take a clue from the forms of regional economic and 
political co-operation being tried, for example, by the Philippines, 
Thailand, Malaysia, and Indonesia. Indeed, these countries already 
co-operate in a regional research agency, the Rice Institute in Los 
Banios, related to the University of the Philippines, which also 
welcomes non-Asian scholars. 

Continually challenged by international developments and by 
urgent needs at home, the Asian universities must be very careful in 
setting priorities and in judging the relevance of work done. As was 
pointed out in the Asian Christian Social Scientists Conference held 
recently in Japan, even the ablest Asian scholars are preoccuppied 
with sorting out the flood of information which pours in from all 
directions, and in keeping abreast of new developments. Handicapped 
also by isolation from scholars in similar specialties, even those in 
their own countries, and by extremely heavy teaching loads, they 
frequently have to work harder than their western counterparts to 
achieve even modest results. As the eminent Indian economist, 
C.T. Kurien, explained in the above-mentioned conference, the 
Asian scholar is often ‘‘bookish” or “‘academic’’ in the sense that he 
deals with theories received from elsewhere that have not been verified 
in the Asian context. To make the social sciences developed in the 
social and historical milieu of the west genuinely applicable and 
relevant to Asian realities — this is an urgent task. Equally serious 
reflection on the appropriation of the natural sciences in Asian societies 
is also needed. 

We have seen that the gap between the rich and poor nations 
is likely to grow, with an increasingly sharp spread even among 
the poor. No one can quarrel with the drive towards democratization 
of educational opportunity, nor with the sense of equality and justice 
deeply imbedded in the minds of Asians. Gradually it is being realized, 
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however, that a too thin distribution of material and human resources 
merely allows the gap between Asia and the advanced nations to 
widen further. Some decisions about priorities that will permit the 
concentration of funds and top personnel seem inescapable. 

In view of this, Indonesia has been somewhat idealistic in founding 
her universities in many dispersed locations, far from the major 
cities. Although the immediate goal of rapidly increasing enrolments 
has been achieved, there is an acute shortage of qualified teaching 
staff and physical facilities. It would seem that the time has come 
for Indonesia to follow Karve’s suggestions about selective concen- 
tration, the only question being whether entirely new institutions 
should be set up or existing ones transformed. In the case of Indonesia, 
the latter seems more likely. 

Compared with the Philippines and Thailand, where urban concen- 
tration is confined to one or two major cities, India and Indonesia 
have widely dispersed populations. From what has been said above 
about the world urbanization process, it would appear that some 
concentration of intellectuals is inevitable. This is especially impor- 
tant in Asia, where isolation from major cities and limited communica- 
tions systems hamper academic efficiency. 

Of course, as scholars congregate in big cities, acquire new roles 
in the upper reaches of the social system, and are exposed and attracted 
to international society, their social, psychological (and ethical) 
distance from other classes and regions of their country can easily 
lengthen. A university becomes a real university not only by keeping 
abreast of world developments, but also by being deeply rooted in 
its own social, economic, and cultural environment. The pressures 
we have been describing, however, work in the direction of a hierarchy 
of higher education, with an uneven distribution of rewards, in terms 
of both money and prestige, and in favour of top institutions and their 
staff and students. Such a trend is, of course, already amply in evi- 
dence. Higher salaries and greater prestige are increasing competition 
for admission to top schools and companies. Normal human feeling, 
not to mention Christian ethics, would insist that the hierarchy 
needed for accelerated development can be justified only if consider- 
able mobility, based upon academic merit, is maintained. Any stale- 
mate due to traditional human relationships based on status which 
is not earned but inherited or ascribed, will result in the ultimate 
deterioration not only of the university itself but of society as a whole. 

In not a few societies, for instance, it has been mistakenly assumed 
that industry could be developed quickly without attention to agri- 
culture. This fallacy has now been widely acknowledged in Asia. 
University people have often seen their campuses as havens from 
the hated burdens of rural life. Now countries like Indonesia and 
the Philippines, which once exported great quantities of agricultural 
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products, are spending millions in precious foreign currencies to 
import rice and other foodstuffs. Indeed, it is sometimes said that 
a food crisis in the rest of the world could lead to a new crisis in Asia 
itself. In countries where today the universities are most advanced, 
land grant colleges and specialized institutes of agricultural technology 
were developed to secure the basis of the rural economy. Why not 
set up as a symbol of the new nations of Asia an Institute of Agricul- 
ture, with the most advanced technologies, which would also do basic 
research in rural psychology and health, community development, 
marketing, and all the relevant life sciences ? Here the highest human 
wisdom could be mobilized to find solutions for immediate problems 
and to uncover the new sources of knowledge and vitality now hidden 
in humanity. The universities of Asia are challenged to commit 
themselves to both effective social service and the integration of 
theoretical knowledge and practical needs. 


IV. EPILoGuE 


The function of the university is the exploration, communication, 
and application of knowledge, and these three dimensions correspond 
to the activities of research, teaching, and social service. The third 
aspect has been thought of traditionally in terms of producing the 
future leaders of society, a relatively indirect form of social service. 
It appears that today universities are shifting towards more direct 
forms, as in the participation of many scholars in non-university 
research projects, government agencies, and most recently in educa- 
tional efforts in mass media. Fields of basic research such as nuclear 
physics, biochemistry, and socio-anthropology are found increasingly 
to have a crucial bearing on the means of production and the planning 
of new communities. Universities in Asia as elsewhere are in a critical 
transition period. 

The very idea that the universities should participate directly in 
the reshaping of society violates many of our customary conceptions 
of the university. It carries with it the danger that the end result 
will be the complete negation of the threefold function of the univer- 
sity : the teaching and research functions may become wholly subor- 
dinated to the service function ; this itself could easily be narrowed 
down to short-sighted profit-making schemes, which may appear very 
complex and sophisticated on the surface. 

The university has a primary responsibility to comprehend 
what happens around it, and a unique opportunity to initiate action 
towards more equitable and dynamically human relationships in 
society. It should avoid both removal from, and absorption by, 
society, remaining always in tension and dialogue with it. Otherwise, 
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it will discover that radical socio-economic changes have permeated 
its life and irretrievably altered its character, role, and ultimate 
significance. 

To be sure, the university is already undergoing radical change. 
The central question confronting it is : should it forego over-involve- 
ment in direct social service, confining itself to its more traditional role 
and leaving the social service function to independent and government 
agencies ; or should it reorganize itself by systematically incorporating 
the emerging social service functions heretofore outside its scope, 
determined at the same time to retain control over its own integrity and 
quality ? So far, the university’s social service in Japan and elsewhere 
in Asia has been limited to action by individuals. It may become 
more urgent, if not inescapable, for it to accept direct institutional 
involvement in the processes of society which hitherto it has been 
content simply to study. Should this happen, the university should 
be fully aware that the competition which is found now in non- 
academic activities, such as intercollegiate sports and the search for 
students and staff, will appear clearly also in terms of competition 
between intellectuals for institutional places in the social system. 

In any society in the year 2000, whether it has reached the mature, 
the advanced, or the post-industrial plane, the role of the intellectual 
communities will be extremely important, both in the cool-headed 
work of processing information and in the more heated operation of 
decision-making. The life and work of university people will be of 
utmost significance, both in meeting the heightened academic chal- 
lenges of tomorrow, and in the search for a new style of being genuinely 
human in the complex technopolis to come. It is not too early for a 
radical review of the possible forms of Christian ministry to the 
university world seen in this new perspective. 


f 


The Future Structure of Secondary 
Education 


Davip AYERST ! 


I 


The first night I spent in the United States, now ten years ago, 
there was an advertisement on television urging viewers to buy a 
particular brand of petrol because the garage attendant whose picture 
was on the screen belonged to the same Parent-Teacher Association 
as they did, and because his son went to the same school as theirs. 
I thought of what would happen to an English advertising man who 
tried this way of selling petrol, and realized that indeed I had come 
to a strange land. The following year I was drawn into discussions 
with a visiting American admiral and his wife who had come to 
England on a similar kind of mission to that which had taken me to 
the United States. Both of us were in a way spies sent out to discover 
whether the other’s country abounded in educational milk and honey ; 
and, if so, to find out how it was done. Both of us felt that our own 
country was, if not an educational desert, at least exposed to long- 
continued drought. 

A difference in educational jargon soon illuminated my enquiry. 
Where we in England talked of “staying on’ into the sixth form or 
after the end of compulsory school life, the Americans talked of the 
“drop out” from high school or college. If you asked an English boy 
whether he expected to be at school at seventeen, you would have 
had in Latin to use “num’’, expecting the answer, no; it would 
have to be the positive ‘“‘nonne”’ if you put the question toan American. 
We were wasting talent because many able boys and girls, especially 
from the working class, were leaving school as soon as they were 
allowed to do so and before they had anything like exhausted their 
capacity to learn. On the other hand, to understand the American 
admiral’s acute dissatisfaction with his country’s school system one 
had only to recall that the previous year Russia had sent the first 
Sputnik into space. The failure of the land of know-how to be first 
into space at once suggested to Americans that something was wrong 
with the education of which they had been so proud. They had 
the boys and girls in school. Why were they not learning enough ? 
That Sputnik was almost as severe a shock to American education- 
alists as the end of the empire ought to have been to the English. 


‘ Former headmaster of a boys’ grammar school and inspector of schools in 
England ; consultant to the Central Advisory Council for Education for the prepara- 
tion of the Crowther (15-18) and Newsom (Half Our Future) Reports. 
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Ten years ago the condition of American secondary education 
and the direction in which it needed to travel were almost the mirror 
image of our own. Since then there has been a reversal of images — 
the Americans have tried to become more English in significant 
respects ; we have tried to become more American. Neither of us 
would wish to put it like that in public, but that is what it amounts 
to. Both of us have tried to do more justice to that aspect of educa- 
tional need to which we had paid insufficient attention in the past, 
but which had been in the forefront of the other’s thinking. That 
is obviously sensible, but have we done more than change places ? 
Indeed, can one do more than change places ? Are education for 
democracy and education for technology two masters whom no man 
can serve together ? Must we make a permanent choice between 
them, or can we pursue a prudent zig-zag ? Or may we look forward 
to the best of both worlds ? 


II 


Our examination of future possibilities had better start with a 
look at the comprehensive school as it developed in America. It 
grew up in a country characterized by the “‘open frontier’ and “the 
melting pot’. The “open frontier’? saved America, and not least 
American schools, from the class distinctions of history-ridden Europe. 
In the New World everybody must at least start equal. That was a 
fundamental part of the American dream. The common school 
was a natural expression of the ideals of a pioneer society. Geography 
helped. Towards the western border, wherever that might temporarily 
be, people were thin on the ground. One school was all a community 
needed or could afford — even so it would be a small school. Then the 
immense geographical mobility of Americans, a people always on the 
move, prevented the growth, at least as far as high school years, of 
an “‘old boy” attachment to a particular institution. An advertiser 
may invite you to buy petrol from the man whose son is at the same 
school as yours because that is part of the American dream. To send 
your son to a particular high school because you yourself went there 
and your father before you is not something that occurs to any but 
the smallest fraction of the American public — it is no part of Ameri- 
can tradition. That kind of ancestor worship is reserved for college 
or university. You send your son to the high school where you live — 
and where you live today may quite likely be hundreds of miles from 
where you lived five years ago or where you will live in five years’ 
time. 

The ‘“‘melting pot’? made the common school necessary. If a 
name in an American telephone directory was a clue to the language 
the subscriber spoke, one would need to be a highly accomplished 
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linguist to make effective use of the telephone system. But American 
names are a clue to a half-dead past, not to a living present. In 
America for the first time in history one nation was deliberately fash- 
ioned by its citizens’ own free will out of men from many different 
countries, speaking different languages, having little in common but 
their desire to become Americans. The common school was the 
melting pot. It made democratic America possible. 

In most western countries primary schools are comprehensive 
schools. What distinguished American education was, first, the 
persistence of the comprehensive principle into the later years of 
school life ; and, secondly, the extension of school life for nearly all 
boys and girls beyond childhood to the far side of adolescence. This 
extension posed difficult problems of curriculum and organization to 
which the answer is not yet known, problems from which primary 
education is free. Most of the things that form the curriculum of the 
primary school are things which everybody needs to know — there 
is almost of necessity a common curriculum to fit the common school. 
But this is no longer true in the secondary stage. Nobody could 
learn all the things that can be, and are, taught to boys and girls 
at this age. Many boys and girls are unable to learn some of the 
things that are successfully taught to their fellows. A completely 
common curriculum is really impossible for a secondary school, if 
everybody is to have secondary education. 

The Americans have tended to concentrate on the consequences 
of the first impossibility and to fight a little shy of facing the second, 
which is unpalatable to a democrat. There are far too many things 
which can be taught for everybody to be able to do everything — let 
schools, therefore, keep to a minimum the required courses which 
everybody must take, and beyond that leave the students free to 
choose among as many “‘electives’’ as each school can contrive to 
provide. That is the American way — 4 la carte, not table d’héte. 
The fact that some subjects are more difficult than others, and some 
people more stupid than others, is taken care of by such obvious 
measures as insisting that one cannot take Algebra II until one has 
qualified in Algebra I, and by educational counselling. The head 
waiter is there ready to guide the puzzled guest through the long 
menu, which is not as bewildering as it looks at first sight, since, if the 
student is thinking of college, for instance, he will have to follow a 
fairly standardized course for most of the school day. The theory 
is that students will on the whole find their own level, and be the 
better satisfied for being allowed to do so. Those for whom “‘shop” 
or handicraft may be the appropriate choice will not long persist with 
French, even if they insist on starting it. There is a certain amount of 
segregation by natural selection. Over a fairly wide range of subjects, 
however, which both clever and dull students need to take, the 
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American system produces teaching groups with a wider range of 
ability than most countries would tolerate. The system has worked 
reasonably well and preserved social equality inside the high school, 
even if it has meant that a high school graduate’s attainment in his 
best subjects is not as high as it would have been if he had gone to an 
English grammar school or a French lycée. 

A comprehensive school is the natural educational expression 
of a particular local community. But there is nothing to guarantee 
that a given local community will be anything like a reasonable 
reflection of the whole national community. Genuine regional dif- 
ferences do not matter. They are indeed enriching. But local dif- 
ferences which are purely class differences are nothing but weakening. 
Every society has its “wrong side of the tracks’. Every society 
feels guilty about this. But every individual family on the right side 
of the tracks naturally hesitates before it allows its young people to 
mix with those whose ways are not their ways. In the developing 
pattern of urban and suburban living, there are many neighbourhood 
schools which make for the segregation rather than the integration 
of Disraeli’s ‘‘two nations’”’. There may be reasonable social equality 
inside a high school and yet, almost because of this, marked social and 
educational inequality between one high school and the next. If 
education is used as an instrument of social engineering, as it increas- 
ingly is, then the neighbourhood school may be jettisoned in favour 
of an artificial institution designed to bring compulsorily together 
children whom their parents intend to keep socially asunder. In a 
totalitarian society, fascist or communist, this may achieve what 
it sets out to do. Can it work in a free society ? Is it imposing on a 
school a task that does not belong to it ? 


JAE 


It is fairly safe to assume that the common school will become 
the standard pattern for every country which can afford a system of 
secondary education for all. This is because what was once the purely 
American dream has become the common dream of most western 
men. We nearly all find hereditary and class distinctions distasteful, 
especially where the education of the young is concerned. But, granted 
the common school, what sort of common school ? It seems reasonably 
clear that neither the curriculum nor the organization of the American 
high school is for export to the Old World ; perhaps in their pure 
form they are not much longer even for home consumption in the 
New. In Britain and Europe generally, it is a matter of adapting an 
old hierarchical pattern so that it obeys the moral imperative which 
now bids us put aside educational privilege. Our secondary schools 
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were designed to produce doctors, lawyers, higher civil servants, 
army officers, and business executives. They were not concerned 
with men who were going to work with their hands. They provided 
an education fit for an élite, and they provided it largely, though 
never exclusively, for the children of members of that élite. Secondary 
school pupils would have difficult jobs to do; the lessons they had 
to learn were therefore difficult. The schools set, and on the whole 
their pupils attained, respectable academic standards. 

But, of course, there were those who failed. Those who sat placidly 
at the bottom of the class, those who left school early or failed their 
examinations have had an altogether disproportionate influence on 
educational thinking. It would certainly surprise them to learn for how 
long their failure was taken to fix the horizon of the possible. We 
were, so we thought, ‘‘scraping the bottom of the barrel” ; we must be 
— look at Jones! That was how we argued. 

As industrialization increased, and machines and business pro- 
cedures became more and more sophisticated, the need for educated 
people grew, and the jobs for those who were barely literate shriv- 
elled. Britain, hypnotized by the deplorable Jones, was long haunted 
by the fear that there were not even enough suitable people to fill the 
relatively few places in its grammar schools. But Britain’s new and 
more complicated ways of earning its living could not be carried on 
unless many people who, at the age of ten or eleven had been considered 
more stupid than Jones, were trained to do jobs which had been 
thought to need even better brains than his. The overlooked and 
unregarded rose to the occasion. What had been thought to be a 
natural barrier between the grammar school and the modern school 
disappeared before the needs of employers. A great and unsuspected 
reserve of natural ability was found which had been hidden from sight 
by the cultural handicaps of the class structure of our society. 

We should have learned our lesson sooner. The last war had 
shown how serious was the shortage of educated people — and how 
unnecessary. Suddenly the country doubled its demand for skilled 
and educated men. Industry had to be expanded rather than run 
down ; it could not spare the potential officers and the abundance of 
technically trained men that the services needed for the new type 
of warfare. The methods of industrial psychology were applied to 
find the missing men, or rather men to take the vacant places. They 
were found among the men whom pre-war Britain had passed over — 
to the astonishment of the old guard in military headquarters and 
often of those who had taught these recruits when they were boys 
at school ; and, last but not least, frequently to their own amazement. 
Nobody who was engaged in this search for neglected talent, as the 
writer was, is likely to forget the excitement and the satisfaction 
of those days. The knowledge was carried over into post-war educa- 
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tional thinking, though it was a long time before the full implications 
were grasped. When they were, the common school was seen not only 
as a corollary to the democratic dream, but also as a condition of 
economic survival. 

But if a main purpose of the common school is to be talent-spotting 
and talent-forcing — and our economic needs demand that it should 
be — then its way of going about its business must be scrutinized 
from this point of view, as well as for its suitability in helping gifted 
and foolish, rich and poor, strong and weak to grow up with as much 
mutual respect as they would have if they were members of one 
family. We do not yet know how best to set about the talent-raising 
task. Some schools believe in grading their intake on strict academic » 
standards into forms which, in a big comprehensive school, may run 
in declining order of eligibility from one to fifteen. Critics complain 
that this is to perpetuate under one roof the obsolete distinction 
between grammar and modern schools. Certainly it is not very 
encouraging to know that you are only in the seventh best form of 
your year, even if you also know that there are eight worse forms 
below you. Free transfer up and down is a universally accepted 
principle, but it is one which is all too rarely applied in practice. A 
desire to have as few examination failures as possible is incompatible 
with a desire to secure as many examination successes as possible. 
Strict streaming helps to secure the first ; our situation dictates the 
second. Nothing venture, nothing gain. 

Other schools believe in deliberately making each form as true 
a cross-section of the school’s whole range of ability as possible. 
Critics complain that, though this may secure that no one is overlooked, 
it turns the process of education into something like a three-legged 
race, a form of exercise not taken seriously by athletic coaches. 
The best form of organization probably les somewhere between 
these two extremes, and this is what many schools try to secure. 

But few schools feel free to provide what they regard as the best 
academic organization without taking other factors into account. 
They feel bound to consider the task of the school as an expression 
of social equality, even when they are planning how to teach what to 
whom. This is because the form, the teaching unit, is also the social 
unit. It is there that boys and girls make their friends and live the 
greater part of their school life. In a day school, whose hours are 
determined by the need to avoid rush hour travel, it is difficult to 
see how it could be otherwise. But we may have to try harder to 
disentangle the social and academic functions of education, and, 
if necessary, to provide for them in different ways at different times. 
Indeed, we shall not be likely to discover what are the best arrange- 
ments for learning, if we are always looking over our shoulder to 
make sure that we are not neglecting our social duty. Can we knit 
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sufficient residential experience into school life to bring pupils of 
every kind into fruitful contact ? It is almost certainly the best form 
of social education. Or shall we have to consider whether secondary 
school can satisfactorily continue to be a dual purpose institution ? 
This would so grieve the English-speaking world, including English- 
speaking teachers, that we shall probably fight hard against it. 
Continental Europeans may think differently. 


IV 


Schools work to make a better, almost an ideal world. Perhaps 
that is why teachers often find it difficult to accept the limiting con- 
sequences for education of the real world. The reorganization of the 
secondary schools on comprehensive lines will not by itself add to the 
total number of teachers. Only if the new comprehensive schools 
succeed in their task of improved talent-spotting and talent-raising 
will their introduction lead in the long run to an improved supply 
of teachers. And before there can be more teachers there will have 
to be more pupils. Additional sixth formers will eventually produce 
additional teachers — but only after a five-year time lag. In the 
intervening stage, all we can hope to do is to take one grammar school 
staff and several modern school staffs, put them together and call 
them a comprehensive school staff. This has an important bearing 
on the kinds of internal organization in comprehensive schools 
which can be expected to be educationally efficient. In primary 
schools a teacher is a teacher. In secondary schools a teacher 
certainly is a teacher, but he is a limited teacher. He is a woodwork 
master or a physicist or a modern linguist. They are not interchan- 
geable and some are in shorter supply than others. It may be good 
for every teacher to take some work with the best and some with the 
worst pupils. Many comprehensive school heads believe this. But 
when a master with a first class degree in chemistry is teaching general 
science to rather slow pupils, he cannot be taking the sixth form. Can 
he be spared from his work with able pupils whose development 
requires the stimulus of contact with a really keen mind ? 

The arithmetic which should answer this question is set out in a 
passage in my recent book, Understanding Schools, which I venture 
to quote: 


In secondary schools of all types, excluding independent schools, 
there were in 1963 just over 3,600 teachers with first class honours 
degrees, or one to roughly every 800 pupils... At the same time 
there were over 28,000 men and women with second class honours, 
or one to every 100 pupils. In the direct grant schools there is 
one teacher with a first to about every 250 pupils; in the state 
grammar and technical schools the proportion is one to every 300 
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or so... But in the modern schools there are not 300 but well 
over 5,000 pupils to every teacher with a first class degree... 
Seconds, too, are as rare in modern schools as firsts are in grammar 
schools. There is roughly one teacher with a second class honours 
degree to every 330 pupils in modern schools ; the figure for both 
direct grant and state grammar schools is about one to every forty- 
five pupils... The concentration of good graduates which exists 
is justified and necessary. The schools where they mostly teach 
have no more than they need. 


The facts are clear ; they are often ignored. But once the whole, 
or the bulk of the secondary school provision of a country is organized 
on comprehensive lines, it will be impossible for their impact to be 
concealed, as in Britain it has been, by the fact that a handful of 
experimental schools can usually count on attracting a more than 
proportionate share of keen and adventurous teachers. In future a 
comprehensive school which arranges its time-table so that every 
teacher takes work with pupils of every level of ability is likely to 
fall severely short in its talent-raising role. 

There are, of course, new aids to learning, such as team teaching, 
language laboratories, and programmed learning. They have a 
place in their own right, and they can also help skilled teaching 
manpower go further. How much further we do not know. How much 
help they can give to individuals we also do not yet know with any 
accuracy. These aids are certainly to be welcomed, but it would be 
extremely rash to suppose that they can fundamentally alter the 
arithmetic of teacher supply. We can get enough teachers for second- 
ary schools, but only if we do not expect them all to be cut to the 
same pattern any more than their pupils are. Each walk of life, 
so to speak, can spare some from its ranks to teach those who will 
themselves in time go in that direction. To alter the old socialist 
catchword : from each teacher according to his ability ; to each pupil 
according to his need. On this basis I believe that the equation of 
teacher supply for secondary schools, however organized, can be solved. 
The solution depends on realizing that this is a different kind of equa- 
tion from that which primary schools present. 


Vv 


Two strong forces are pulling in opposite directions. The one 
makes for a longer period of full-time education ; the other for a 
shorter school life. The knowledge explosion is in its way as violent 
as the population explosion. In many fields the holder of a first degree 
is only just across the threshold of his necessary higher education, 
if he is to specialize in that field. This is so even though the quantity 
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of knowledge he required to get that first degree is far in excess of 
what his father required. The congestion does not begin with the 
university. An analysis of the demands made on sixth formers 
shows that their school-leaving examinations in most subjects require 
more knowledge than used to be demanded before the war. The 
knowledge explosion is by itself sufficient to entail a longer total 
period of full-time education at least for the abler part of the popula- 
tion. 

But there seems to me to be also a subsidiary force making in the 
same direction, a force more within our control. It is the consequence 
of the twin social and technological pressures towards the common 
school. That is the way to maximize our output of highly trained and 
educated men and women. It usually involves, however, a rather 
slower rate of progress for the most able than can be achieved when 
they are concentrated in really fast-moving schools such as St. Paul’s 
or Manchester Grammar School in England. A longer educational 
process may be demanded not only because there is more to know, 
but also because understandably we are not in quite such a hurry. 
We want to be sure there are no stragglers. It is worth noting, however, 
that in some places in America there are moves to counter this dilatory 
consequence of comprehensive schools by providing means by which 
the ablest students can complete either their high school or their 
college course in one year less than the standard time. 

Two forces, however, are in my opinion likely to cut rather shorter 
that part of full-time education which is spent in a secondary school. 
The first, and the more important, is biological. For over a century 
there has been a slow but steady lowering of the age at which boys and 
girls reach physical maturity. The average age at which girls begin 
to menstruate has dropped at the rate of four months every ten 
years. In 1860, it was seventeen ; in 1960, thirteen and a half. The 
boys and girls at the top of our secondary schools are now young men 
and women ; they might well be young married men and women. A 
few are in fact parents. The abler among them have deliberately, but 
often with some reluctance, postponed their exit from school because 
of their academic and vocational ambitions. But they no longer 
find in the school the all-round satisfying environment that it pro- 
vided for their parents. The college of further education, the senior 
high as opposed to the simple high school, and the sixth form college 
are all attempts to modify traditional educational institutions in the 
light of accelerated progress to maturity. It is an open question 
how long a satisfactory institution for the education of seventeen 
and eighteen year olds can appropriately be described as a school. 

Side by side with this biological acceleration there have been 
profound social changes. These spring partly from earlier biological 
maturity and partly from the nature of a modern industrial society 
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with mass production and the need for mass consumption of consumer 
goods. The group with the most unfettered spending power in the 
community is that of the young, unmarried wage earners. A great 
deal of advertising is directed at this group, and by assimilation it 
creates the same wish to buy in those of the same age who are still 
in full-time education. They too feel the desire ; they lack the means. 
But the means can be acquired. Part-time jobs before and after 
school, temporary jobs in the holidays, now serve more for the provi- 
sion of luxuries than for the relief of poverty. But they hinder study 
and impede education in just the same way. There are further conse- 
quences of the advertising bombardment. The advertiser approaches 
the purchaser as if he were the lord of creation ; small wonder if he 
resents the schoolboy’s dependent position. And this dependence, 
though real enough in terms of intellectual growth, is less absolute 
and less personal than once it was. There are today so many other 
ways of learning. The air is full of them. Where there is so much on 
offer, the student, like the purchaser, has freedom of choice. He must 
be wooed. This involves at the least a reshaping of the dominie’s tra- 
ditional role, and probably much else besides. 


VI 


Only a rich country can afford secondary education for all. But 
most countries are poor. Probably a fully developed industrial 
economy requires something like secondary education for all to 
maintain it in health. Certainly if a country wants to pass from the 
ranks of the “have nots” into the blessed company of those who 
“have’’ — and what country does not ? — it must develop extensive 
and efficient secondary (and higher) education. But much of the 
world still has not got even primary education for all. Is this a neces- 
sary first step ? Almost certainly not. In a country which has been 
starved of education, it seems likely that almost any provision will 
bring in first a disproportionate share of those who have the capacity 
to profit furthest from education. It is the eager parents and their 
eager children who will rush to the school to enrol, and who will 
persevere once they are admitted. In these circumstances a smaller 
number of primary school leavers will provide a more adequate 
number of recruits for a secondary school than at a later stage of 
development. Which then should come first ? A complete system of 
primary schools to banish illiteracy, or a substructure of primary 
schools not much more than sufficient to fill as many secondary 
schools as a country can afford ? Probably the alternatives are never 
quite as plain or as stark as I have here presented them, but this is the 
essence of the situation. It is an agonizing choice. On the whole, 
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the advocates of a limited primary school system and of a massive 
system of selective secondary schools seem likely in most places to 
prevail. Crash programs can deal with the problem of adult illiteracy ; 
meanwhile let the country hurry on with schools to train the skilled 
workers, the managers, the doctors, the civil servants, the politicians, 
and all the other professional people that it needs. 

For a time, then, education is likely to act as a divisive social 
force in a country that is moving from a primitive to an advanced 
economy. To compete with the complexities of a sophisticated 
twentieth-century economy, the educational system must probably 
be more divisive than would have been necessary had it only to intro- 
duce and master the relatively simple processes of the nineteenth- 
century industrial revolution. But, equally, the speed of possible 
economic change is greater now than ever before, while the capacity 
of human beings to move in one generation from the stone age to the 
electronic is now known, though a generation ago it was not even sus- 
pected. There is no educational or economic reason why the divisive 
stage of education in a developing country should last long, but 
privilege of any kind rapidly entrenches itself. There is no inherent 
reason why educational privilege should be less self-regarding than 
feudal or craft privilege. But perhaps those new countries which 
have been so quick to adopt the formula of “one man, one vote” 
to shake the political power of an alien minority, may push ahead 
within one generation to the common school to prevent the sub- 
stitution of a native meritocracy. 


Education and Development 


Mercy YAMOAH ! 


It is very precarious to generalize about Africa in any field, and 
not least in that of education. Most of Francophone Africa south of 
the Sahara follows the French pattern, and until recently students 
had to go to France for university education. Anglophone Africa 
followed the English pattern, in some cases to a fault, but even so 
the length of time spent in school varied a great deal from east to 
west and from country to country. My comments on Mr. Ayerst’s on 
education in developing countries (pp. 65-66) are based on a knowl- 
edge of the educational system of Ghana only, though some of the 
trends may be recognized elsewhere in Anglophone West Africa or 
even in other parts, especially where the system has grown out of 
missionary activities or the need of colonial countries for clerks 
and interpreters. 


Education for an élite 


The educational system has been éztist, and for the most part 
continues to be so even after the coming of independence. In Ghana 
there is a ten-year elementary school program divided into six primary 
and four middle years. Some students leave during the first three 
years of the middle to go on to secondary school. Those who cannot 
do so — either for financial reasons, or because of lack of aptitude, 
or more often because of the limited number of available places in 
secondary schools — are left to complete middle school, and all feel 
discarded. Some may get professional training in teaching, nursing, 
secretarial, and commercial courses, or go to agricultural or technical 
schools. But even these have a sense of being in second-rate places, 
especially as standards in, for example, commercial schools are 
generally below those in secondary schools, and training colleges allot 
more places to secondary graduates. The belief is still current that 
technical schools are for the not-so-bright. The use of manual work, 
such as clearing bushes and making vegetable beds, as a form of 
punishment in schools tends to perpetuate this attitude. The least 
fortunate can get neither further education nor employment, and 
usually their education is so superficial that they very soon revert to 
illiteracy. 

This selection cf an élite group is repeated in the secondary school, 
where most students aspire to get into the sixth form, proceed to the 
university, and become high administrative officers, lawyers, doctors, 
and so on. At this stage, even teaching becomes a last resort placed 
very low on the priority list. But year after year, the vast majority 
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of secondary graduates have to settle for teacher training, especially 
now that there are more opportunities to specialize. Some girls are 
attracted by nursing and secretarial work. What happens to the 
majority is anybody’s guess. There are employment opportunities 
for some, but a thorough survey is needed to assess the wastage at 
this point. 

The issue to my mind is not a choice between universal primary 
education and universal secondary education, but what type of 
curriculum should be used from age six to eighteen. This is tied in 
very closely with the rate of development of job opportunities ; 
this in turn is linked with the rate of economic progress in these 
countries, which at this time seems to be dictated by the rich half of 
the world. It is the hopeless frustration of economic development by 
foreign interests and native short-sightedness which must be faced 
by governments, including their educational planners. The present 

educational system seems to perpetuate our economic dependence on 
the rich world, and feeds the vicious spiral in which we find ourselves. 
Neither universal primary nor universal secondary education will 
solve the problem, unless their content is more realistic. We need 
to re-examine why we provide schooling at all. The limited nature of 
primary education means that adult education is nothing but a 
literacy campaign which is at times quite unrelated to what these men 
and women are doing or are interested in. It could more profitably 
take the form of discussions on burning issues facing the country, and 
of international relationships. 

The social implications of an élitist education are obvious and 
deplorable. A more imaginative system is needed, one which faces 
in a more human and honourable way the variety of aptitudes and of 
contributions which can be made to society. If there is one thing 
lacking in our present system it is respect for honest labour, especially 
agricultural, technical, and even commercial. It is widely recognized 
that there is need for an agricultural revolution as a basis for indus- 
trialization in the Third World, yet our schools do not seem to reflect 
this need sufficiently. The theory of modern agricultural methods 
can be taught in class-rooms, and illustrated by practical activities 
which are extracurricular or built into the time-table. I am not 
saying that we have no use for the liberal arts, but efforts to sharpen 
young minds and to refine personalities should not blind us to the fact 
that they need food and shelter. 


Needed changes in secondary education 


A primary school to provide basic literacy and as a basis for prac- 
tical and academic courses should ideally be compulsory and universal. 
The middle schools could then be of two kinds: technical schools, 
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and vocational schools with higher academic standards and including 
courses in the natural sciences and the liberal arts. Pupils finishing the 
new primary school would then have a choice between one of these 
types and a secondary grammar-type school, depending on their apti- 
tudes. They would be able to prepare for employment, or professional 
training, or further academic education. At this stage wider use 
should be made of technical and agricultural schools. However, 
students who elect to do a grammar school course should not be 
insulated from agricultural and technological courses ; these can form 
the practical application of natural sciences and mathematics. If 
these practical courses — from handicrafts and gardening in the 
primary school, to secretarial, commercial, and technological courses 
at stage two (i.e. secondary and middle) are worked on imagina- 
tively, the attitude of looking down on some subjects and types of 
work could be partly overcome, and the frustration and sense of 
failure caused by inability to enter a grammar school eliminated. 
Whether primary school leavers continued in vocational schools, or 
re-oriented middle schools, or secondary schools, they would all be 
at stage two, and would be prepared after four or five years either to 
take employment or continue with higher education. 


Teacher training 


Some rethinking is needed also about the stage at which we train 
our teachers. At present, this is after middle school (ten years of 
schooling) or secondary school (General Certificate of Education, “‘O” 
Level — eleven years). In some countries the latter is increasingly 
common. There are at the moment specialized openings for holders 
of secondary school certificates geared to the existing curricula, and 
as a result very little attention is given to the training of teachers of 
commercial, administrative, technological, and agricultural subjects. 
If students were to have the more comprehensive education described 
above, some would be ready to specialize as teachers of these subjects. 
Attention should also be given to making available qualified personnel 
for counselling and guidance in the choice of subjects of study and 
careers. 

All this is closely connected with the future of secondary schools. 
The problem of course is how to begin. The obvious way would be 
to use overseas personnel to train teachers before embarking on the 
program, for it would be almost impossible to secure and pay enough 
foreign staff to begin at a wider level, and in any case it would not 
be desirable to have so much of national education in the hands of 
expatriates. Qualified staff from other sections of the public services 
could be used, but this also has many disadvantages, not least the 
disruption of the services concerned. The possibility of post “A” 
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Level training should be explored almost immediately, to help provide 
staff for ‘‘O” Level schools and all types of middle schools. I am 
convinced that there are some “‘A’”’ Level graduates who would prefer 
a professional course to a university degree in arts or science. Our 
specialist training in commerce, technology, and agriculture could be 
geared to this group. In terms of equipment, it may be cheaper to 
send prospective teachers abroad for training. The ideal, of course, 
would be to build our own institutions, and this is the line the govern- 
ments in developing countries would like to take, if the necessary 
funds were available. 


What should be our priorities ? 


It is vital for integrated national development that educational 
planning be done with a very wide perspective, and taking into 
consideration the welfare of the whole society. But it is equally vital 
that education be not used simply to get all hands on deck. It will 
be a tragedy if, in our attempt to develop technologically and econo- 
mically, we lose the things that are not usually listed as status symbols 
of development, thus producing people with no individuality and no 
integrity. To my mind the real issue is how we can devise a system 
which promotes both national and personal development, rather than 
the point at which education should become universal and compulsory. 
Even with our limited and shrinking resources, we should be able to 
produce people in whom there is a unity of will and passion, who 
match their actions to their beliefs, and for whom there is no dichotomy 
of heart and mind. We will fail our society if, in the attempt to 
relate development and education, we drown all sensitivity in our 
young people and produce scholars and prodigies who are insensitive 
to their surroundings and lack the ability to empathize. 

Learning by rote and the threat of exams kill any native imagi- 
nation boys and girls may have before they get into our schools. 
This type of curriculum must give way to more participation by 
students to give them practice in arranging their thoughts and 
experiences to produce new lines, new ideas, and to make them better 
able to communicate, more adventurous and ready to experiment, 
unafraid of mistakes but ready to learn from them. For their own 
sakes and for the sake of society, they need to be better acquainted 
with their surroundings, with nature, to develop an urge to explore, 
and, above all, to come to know adults outside of the teacher-parent 
circle. In this way they would learn how very interdependent people 
are, and recognize that they themselves form an integral part of 
the society, and are not outsiders who must grow up before taking 
their place within it. 


Secondary Education: 
An American Comment 


D. J. Roronpo?! 


In his article, David Ayerst has admirably traced the historical 
development of the comprehensive public high school in America, its 
changing role in American society, and the problems inherent in 
attempting to serve the many interests and talents inevitably found 
in every community. Whether the comprehensive secondary school 
is appropriate for other nations is subject to serious question. Cer- 
tainly, history has shown that whenever one nation has imposed its 
system of education on another, failure has been the result. The 
principle involved, however — that personal and national interests 
are best served by universal secondary education — has been esta- 
blished beyond a doubt by the American accomplishment. 

In this brief paper, I have been asked to respond to Ayerst’s 
article from the perspective of American secondary education. While 
we take pride in the accomplishments of the public schools, there 
has been increasing recognition of their failure to achieve their 
desired objectives. Aside from the highly publicized criticisms of the 
public schools as a reaction to “‘missile gaps’’ and similar crises, there 
have been those which have arisen from numerous genuine symptoms 
of failure, such as too high an incidence of academic failure, aliena- 
tion of youth of secondary school age, and evidence of minimal 
learning. 

The direction that public schools will take in the future is difficult 
to predict. However, there is nearly universal acceptance of the 
comprehensive high school as the continuing basic structure. A 
statement by John Gardner, present Commissioner of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in the 1960 Report of the President’s Commission 
on National Goals presents this view : 


Having committed ourselves to equality of opportunity, we 
may properly turn to the second principle — that each child should 
be dealt with in terms of his own abilities. Every child should have 
the benefit of an educational program designed to suit his capacities 
and to develop him to the limit of his potentialities — whatever 
that limit may be. None should be required to fit a pace and 
pattern of education designed for children of other capacities. 

In dealing with children of differing potentialities, we must 
remember that all are worthy of respect as human beings, all must 
know how to live and work together. They should never be handled 
in such a way that some youngsters appear to belong to an élite 
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group while others are classified at a lower level. The comprehensive 
high school works to this end by keeping all students, whatever 


their ability, in the same educational community... It 1s essential 
that the tradition of the comprehensive high school be preserved and 
strengthened. 


The main purpose of the many experimental programs in curri- 
culum and organizational structure in the American secondary schools 
is to close the gap between the goal of providing for each child accord- 
ing to his ability and the reality as it exists today. In spite of the 
variety of required and elective courses and the many patterns for 
grouping students for instructional purposes, it is increasingly 
apparent that the present day, traditional secondary school program 
does not adequately provide for the individual needs of the majority 
of its students. 

Some of the more obvious reasons for the school’s failure to meet 
individual needs lie in the inability of the school to deal with students 
on anything other than a group basis. Tradition, lack of technical 
knowledge, and lack of funds have until very recently kept learning 
experiences of students confined to groups of twenty-five to thirty, 
with each subject allocated an equal number of minutes of instruction 
time every day. Such an arrangement, while administratively conve- 
nient, does little to provide for the unique nature of various subjects 
or the nature of the learner. Further, it encourages passive learning 
on the part of students, since little opportunity is available for indi- 
vidual study. 

New developments in secondary education indicate that there 
will be a balance in the types of learning situation provided for 
students. The traditional lecture and discussion methods are recog- 
nized as having a valid place in the learning situation. However, the 
opportunity for small group discussions or seminars, for tutorial work 
on a one-to-one basis with the teacher, and for completely independent, 
individualized work must be provided if students are to progress at a 
rate consistent with their capabilities. 

The means for accomplishing the organizational aspect of such a 
program are at hand. During the past decade, a number of schools 
have been re-organized to provide for flexible time allocation for 
classes depending upon the nature of the course and of the learner. 
The size of the group can also be varied in line with the nature of 
the teaching technique to be employed. Time for individual confer- 
ences and independent study is also incorporated into the scheduling 
arrangement. 

Recent developments in curriculum planning tend to recognize 
the need for more flexibility. The emphasis is more and more on the 
basic structure of subject matter and the development of concepts 
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and skills required to enable students to discover relationships and to 
draw conclusions. Programmed materials are beginning to be available 
for practically all subjects. Although much remains to be done to 
improve the quality of such materials, this approach seems to hold 
promise for individualizing student programs. 

The means for implementing highly individualized programs are 
at hand. Although economically beyond the reach of all but a few 
experimental schools, computer assisted instruction has shown 
tremendous potential and flexibility. Results of experiments in- 
dicate that these programs can be highly effective. Incattered 
school systems, television, tapes, records, and other audio-visual 
media have been used imaginatively and effectively. Although schools 
have for a long time recognized that the mass media affect the 
total education of their students, it is only in recent years that they 
have begun to utilize these devices as an integral part of their program. 

The public schools in America are the product of the unique 
requirement of our culture. Through the years, the schools have 
played an important role in the resolution of conflicts and issues that 
confronted society. The comprehensive public secondary school will 
continue to reflect the problems of the society it serves, and will be 
expected to make its contribution towards their resolution. 
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What is the Meaning of Christian Unity 
in a Divided World ? 


Early in 1967, approximately twenty people from various Student Christian 
Movements in Europe and from the WSCF staff and officers met at a conference 
centre of the French Fédé in Biévres, France, to discuss the theological and 
political posture of the ecumenical movement today. Out of these discussions 
emerged a thesis that one of its proponents, Dr. Mario Miegge, a Secretary 
of the SCM of Italy and a Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Urbino, has elaborated in this paper. 

The WSCF officers, who originally requested the author to write the paper, 
have directed that it be published in Student World, be circulated to all national 
SCMs for their comments and criticisms, and be considered by the Federation 
Political Commission and General Committee at their forthcoming meetings. 
We present the paper here and invite responses from readers. 


The problem of Christian unity can be examined correctly only if we 
start from the calling of the Christian community in today’s world. At a 
time when ecumenism is becoming a world phenomenon, we must investigate 
its implications and the risks it involves. The first thing to be recognized 
is that we live m a divided world. 


A. A DIVIDED WoRLD 
I. Pax americana 


In the present international situation, one basic fact stands out : although 
peaceful co-existence between the two nuclear super-powers is ensured by 
a series of agreements which seem to reduce the risk of a world war, con- 
ventional warfare continues on the front of the underdeveloped countries. 
Since this permanent warfare is not identified with the confrontation 
between the world powers, it remains a conflict of a different order : the 
conflict between revolution and counter-revolution which is being waged 
in Asia, Latin America, and Africa on the fringes of peaceful co-existence. 
Over the last few years the government of the USA has become the pro- 
tagonist of repressive action on a world scale, for example, by its direct and 
ever-increasing involvement in the escalation in Vietnam. In fact, American 
political leaders see the war in Vietnam as a test case of the possibilities of 
using force to obstruct the revolutionary movement in underdeveloped 
areas. Conversely, the National Liberation Front in South Vietnam and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam are combatting the techniques of repres- 
sion used by the greatest industrial power of the modern world with the 
pre-eminently political strategy of a people’s war. Of course, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam has been able for three years to resist attacks 
from the air largely because of economic and military aid received from 
the socialist countries. But the over-all picture of the war (in the north as 
in the south) would be incomprehensible without a recognition of the revolu- 
tionary nature of the objectives, involvement, and forms of organization of 
the people of Vietnam. This is why the events in Vietnam do not fit neatly 
into the traditional definition of war as a power conflict. In Vietnam two 
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very different forces confront each other : on the one hand, the great western 
war machine ; on the other, the political upheaval of the masses of Southeast 
Asia. 


2. New rifts 
Within the context of this pax americana new rifts are becoming evident. 


(a) The divergence between Russian and Chinese communists seems 
to have appeared, in the first place, over matters of world strategy. Should 
priority be given to the search for peaceful co-existence or to the struggle 
against imperialism ? As the world’s second nuclear power, Russia, very 
much aware of the nuclear threat, gives priority to peaceful co-existence. 
China, surrounded by American military bases, threatened by escalation, 
excluded from international relationships, is experiencing the reality of the 
world strategy of repression on which the west has embarked, and gives 
priority to the struggle against imperialism. 

But differences over a choice of strategy also give rise to divergences 
over the ways to build up socialism and to solve the problems of the exer- 
cise of power. For Chinése communists, the building of a new society is 
seen in the historical context of the struggle against imperialism and in 
terms of a permanent revolution. As long as the world is divided, socialism 
is threatened not only from outside but also from within : the deviation of 
power structures in the direction of capitalism is a permanent possibility in 
a socialist country. Therefore the revolutionary struggle on all levels means 
political questions are given priority over technical ones. This is one of the 
main principles advanced by the Chinese in opposition to the Russians over 
the last few years. 

On the other hand, where peaceful co-existence takes the form of com- 
petition between different economic systems, priority seems to be given to 
the technical aspect. Certain economic reforms which are being introduced 
in the USSR and the socialist countries of Europe are related to exchange 
arrangements and commercial agreements with the capitalist world. Is 
there not a danger that these reforms, designed to raise the standard of 
living, will perpetuate and entrench the “‘depolitization” of the people 
which occurred when socialist power succumbed to a bureaucratic, authori- 
tarian deviationism ? 

However, the forces which are in the front line of the revolutionary struggle 
refuse to become involved in a quarrel between socialist states : original 
and very independent experiments in the building of a new society are being 
made in the midst of the terrible suffering of war in North Vietnam and 
in the liberated areas of the South, and also in Cuba, which is encircled and 
continuously threatened by aggression and economic asphyxiation. 


(b) Moreover, certain rifts are also apparent in the west. Even in the 
United States, the movement for Negro emancipation is taking on an 
unexpected political character : the slogan “‘Black Power’’ means a rejec- 
tion of integration into American society as it is today. There is also wide- 
spread dissent among certain privileged classes of society in western coun- 
tries. (For example, the refusal of university students in the United States 
to become mere “‘parts of the production line” is sometimes linked with a 
rejection of the government’s war policy.) 
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Nor is the class struggle in any sense over. The working class continues 
to wage trade union battles, sometimes on an impressive scale. But these 
battles have no political orientation or exit. Are the masses then sub- 
merged by the affluent society ? Or is this political passivity not rather 
occasioned largely by the reformist orientation of the trade unions and 
political organizations of the western working classes ? Sharing as they 
do to some degree in the privileges of the establishment, the leading groups 
in the trade unions and leftist parties (in western Europe : the labour par- 
ties, the social democrats, and even the communists) are hardly in a position 
to work out a strategy aimed at changing the power structures of society. 
Therefore the basically irrational nature of the affluent society is rarely made 
an issue in the workers’ struggles. Nevertheless, this affluence is dependent 
upon the ‘military’ discipline maintained through the system of work 
organization in large industrial plants, the cultural stultification of the 
masses, the war industries, and the pillage of the Third World. 


3. One-sidedness 


Obviously there is more than one way of looking at the divisions in the 
world today. The very brief remarks above are themselves the result of a 
choice — they are one-sided. But is it possible, in the present situation, 
to have a point of view which is not one-sided ? In fact, a claim to objec- 
tivity often results from a purely quantitative assessment of the facts. 
This is the approach of the social sciences in the west. It is usually from 
this perspective that the official documents of the Christian churches look 
upon the divisions in today’s world. 

From this point of view, it is possible to speak of “‘more”’ and “‘less’’, of 
“rich” and ‘‘poor’’ countries, of more or less ‘‘developed”’ areas. Discussion 
is limited to statistical variations, as if the world were basically a homo- 
geneous unit. From this point of view, it is possible to plan and propose 
“adjustments” in the world order and ways of achieving “‘progress without 
pitfalls” : it is a matter of integrating the less with the more, the poor and 
underdeveloped with the world of the rich and developed. It is the poor 
who are the problem. Therefore people of good-will must unite in a pro- 
gram of international co-operation and aid. In this context, it is even 
possible to envisage a few revolutions in those underdeveloped countries 
where archaic (‘feudal’) social structures which cannot be adapted to the 
demands of the international market must be broken down. It is also 
assumed that the term (even the very fact of) ‘‘revolution’’ is obsolete in 
relation to the “‘developed”’ world, unless it is used to describe techno- 
logical discoveries and their consequences. Finally, it is considered pro- 
vocative even to talk about “‘world revolution’. This perspective ignores 
relationships involving exploitation, class barriers, and power structures. 
Here the objectivity of the social sciences is revealed as truly one-sided and 
ideological. 


1 Cf. Official Report of the World Conference on Church and Society, Geneva, 1966. 
Report of Section I, ‘‘Economic Development in a World Perspective’, p. go: ‘The 
churches everywhere should understand that the urgent and often urgently demanded 
economic, social, and political development in the developing countries often involves 
a change in the attitudes and motivations of the people as well as a radical change of 
economic and social institutions.” 
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However, since the divisions in today’s world are not only between those 
who have more and those who have less, but are primarily between those 
who exercise power and those who do not, between those who decide and 
those who carry out the decisions of others, between the exploiters and the 
exploited, it is still necessary to be one-sided. At this point it becomes clear 
that the “real problem of the world is not the poor but the rich’, as Bola 
Ige stated at the Conference on Church and Society in 1966 '. This does 
not mean that the world can be divided into black and white, good and 
bad: it simply means that, since the world is in fact heterogeneous, it is not 
possible to have one foot in each camp, to set oneself up as a mediator. 
We are no longer in a cold war situation (in which, in a sense, there was a 
confrontation between the world powers) ; we are rather, as we said at the 
beginning, in the period of the Vietnam war: a repressive industrial war 
against the political revolution of the underdeveloped masses. 


B. THE ECUMENICAL PROCESS 


Nevertheless, it is in the midst of a divided world that the ecumenical 
convergence of the Christian confessions is taking place. Now that this 
movement has ceased to be only a conversation among an élite of theolo- 
gians, we must try to clarify its historical significance. 


1. “Bold steps’’ for the sake of “the unanimity of the whole people of God” 


(a2) The meeting of nearly 2,000 people (1,750 of whom were young) 
which was held at Taizé, France, August 31 - September 3, 1967, may be 
seen as fairly typical of the process now under way. What did these young 
people want ? 


A mere improvement in the climate of Christian relationships is not enough 
for us. We are expecting, in faith, that in the coming year all church leaders 
will take bold steps, and arrange meetings of a completely new type which 
will prepare the way for reconciliation... 

We know that, once it has recovered its unity in fundamental matters, 
the people of God, the church, will become a place where all men will be 
received in brotherly love. So we call on those who will meet in Synod at 
Rome and in the Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Uppsala, to 
strive to achieve, in the midst of pluralism, the unanimity of the whole people 
of God. Then, reconciled in one community, universal and united, Christians 
will be a living word at the heart of the dramas of war, of injustice, of segrega- 
tion, and of hunger ?. 


According to this statement, the response of Christians to the problems 
of a divided world would, in the first place, be the recovery of Christian 
unity and, beyond that, of “unanimity’’. Christians, united and of one 
mind, would then constitute the “place where all men will be received in 
brotherly love’. It is not easy to understand the meaning of this image. 
We can imagine, in any case, that the community of the church would 
provide a sort of model of how human divisions can be overcome. Thus 
Christians would take their place as a visible and significant force in con- 


t Bore Ica, ‘‘The Political Dynamics of the Newly Awakened Peoples’. 
2 From statement of the Taizé meeting entitled Our expectations for the coming year. 
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temporary history. They would at last be able to perform their mediating 
role in the ‘“dramas’”’ of our time. 


Some questions arise immediately : 
— Are not Christians already implicated in some of these dramas ? 


— Or are we to think that the only drama in which Christians are 
involved as such is that of confessional divisions ? 


— But if Christians are really implicated, if they themselves are marked 
by the lines which divide the world today, can we believe that the unifica- 
tion of the churches will, of itself, liberate them from this situation ? 


— Would not this oneness of mind which is proposed as a goal for 
Christians serve as another means of escape from the questions raised by 
a divided world ? In such a world, appeals for unanimity are ambiguous. 


(b) Nevertheless, since the meeting at Taizé there has been no lack of 
“bold steps’. The 450th anniversary of the Reformation was commemorated 
in Geneva by an address given by one of the most celebrated theologians 
of the Roman Church. Hans Kiing, speaking in the university founded by 
Calvin, was able on this occasion to assert the catholicity of the Lutheran 
doctrine of justification by faith. 

While awaiting the canonization of the Reformers, which would ensure 
the presence of the Protestant churches in the new Pantheon, these chur- 
ches are seeking a reassessment of national Christian traditions which could 
serve as the basis for a sense of unanimity, while evading the crisis of the 
sixteenth century. Thus we read in the Ecumenical Press Service! : 


The city of Uppsala, where the Fourth Assembly of the WCC will take 
place, has always been a bastion of church and spiritual life in Sweden. It was 
here that in 1160 Saint Erik, the national saint of Sweden, was martyred... 


It appears that this saintly king also led a crusade against the Finnish 
pagans — but there is little point in going into all the historical details in 
this time of dialogue with the east. This is only one small example of the 
regressive mentality of Protestantism in search of hallowed traditions and 
events. But as this “‘retreat’’ of Protestantism is balanced by an advance 
within the Roman Church, immersed in the task of aggiornamento, we may 
ask whether the unanimity sought by some would not in reality be a new 
syncretism. 

In any case, in countries which are officially ‘‘Christian’’, the move- 
ment towards unity is becoming a mass movement (if it is possible to apply 
this term to a religious phenomenon in a secularized world). Therefore we 
must raise another question : in the countries of the west which are officially 
Christian, is the ecumenical process a response to a “demand for religion’, 


to social and cultural pressures of which Christians are generally not 
aware ? 


1 French edition, No. 38, November 2, 1967. 
? The Italian SCM drew attention to the Ecumenical Press Service’s penchant for 


“Christian kings’ following the meeting of the Central Committee of the WCC at 
Heraklion in August, 1967. 
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2. Osmosis of Protestant and Catholic values in the organizational patterns 
of neo-capitalism ? 

(a) The unification of the structures of western society is not being 
achieved without difficulty, but some of its basic outlines can be seen. 

Social relationships and forms of collective discipline, as well as the 
values which govern private life, are becoming more and more adapted to 
the dynamics of large industrial enterprises. Having reached maturity, 
capitalism is in a position (in the west and in Japan) to organize not only 
production and distribution but also the whole life of society. As soon as 
the techniques and organizational forms of management of the large cor- 
poration spread to the most backward sectors of work in society (agricul- 
ture on the one hand, and the public services on the other), independent 
work becomes marginal, the liberal professions become less important, 
and salaried dependent work becomes almost universal. Along with the 
expansion of capitalist means of production goes a concentration of decision- 
making power at the top of the leading corporations which dominate the 
economy through international oligopolies. And finally, the state itself 
becomes an agent of production. This does not so much mean that the 
state organizes the economy as that the centres of economic power can 
henceforth use for their own purposes the machinery of the state and, very 
soon, that of the supra-national institutions. 

More and more “‘average’’ men in the west are becoming salaried, 
dependent workers, subject to decisions which come from above, and which 
are worked out at levels beyond their control. And in the same way, 
standards of personal life are adjusted to the requirements of production 
and of the market. It is true that the desire for social advancement (a 
basic value in the age of liberalism) proves illusory in the present system 
of work relationships : in a large business the majority of workers have no 
possibility of any significant promotion in the hierarchy of power. But this 
pattern of behaviour is transferred to the dynamics of salaries and of mass 
consumption : everyone believes that he can advance socially by raising 
his standard of living. This transfer also guarantees the elasticity of demand 
for consumer goods and the rigidity of the power structures in society. 

(b) It may appear, at first glance, that there is no room for the religious 
life in a rational, capitalist world. However, on the one hand, the Christian 
churches are attempting to adapt themselves to the industrial world (the 
aggtornamento of Roman Catholicism is the most striking sign of this) ; on 
the other hand, subjective factors are still important in relation to social 
structures : certain religious attitudes may serve a function in the established 
order, and there may develop — even in a secularized society — a “demand 
for religion’. 

The sort of collective discipline — and therefore of authority — which 
is characteristic of neo-capitalism is very different from that which pre- 
vailed among the illiterate rural people of Christian Europe in past centuries. 
An emotional submission to a social order sanctioned by religion (in the 
wording of the oath, for example) is no longer common. In fact, a relation- 
ship to a religious object which is immediately visible and tangible (as in 
traditional Catholicism, where it centres on the sacramental act of the 
priest at the altar) is no longer consonant with the forms of perception and 
conduct characteristic of an industrial society. 
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But the forms of religious life common in the Middle Ages were ques- 
tioned long before the second half of the twentieth century. Protestantism 
arose and developed in the same world which produced the industrial revolu- 
tion. Max Weber has studied the contribution of Protestantism to the 
rationalization of economic activity, and there is an obvious affinity 
between Puritan ethics and the prevailing values of bourgeois society. 
Therefore, since the adaptation of traditional Catholicism to the modern 
world entails a reassessment of reflection and self-control as part of the 
religious life, this may produce a rapprochement with Protestant forms of 
piety and ethics. 


The organizational pattern of a large industrial enterprise demands 
people with the ability to carry out orders in varying circumstances, and 
to take minor decisions which cannot be planned too rigidly in 
advance, but which are in fact essential to the over-all operation of 
production. The skilled employee (worker or technician) must have some 
understanding of the production process and some capacity for personal 
decision. He must have self-control and a sense of responsibility. It is 
therefore clear that certain values which have been developed by Protestant 
ethics (rational self-control, a sense of responsibility for one’s work, etc.) 
are still functional in the production process of a large neo-capitalist plant. 


And yet the neo-capitalist structure also requires that self-discipline 
and a capacity to take responsible initiative in the production process 
never be dissociated from a clear awareness of the hierarchical structure 
within the enterprise. In fact, the decisions required of employees are of 
secondary importance : they must never question the power structure. In 
the end, it is essential that the top of the pyramid of decision-making 
power remain hidden : the myth of competence (the technocratic myth) has 
restored the mystery to the hierarchy of capitalist power. 


But there is some evidence that perhaps the Protestant conscience does 
not conform entirely to contemporary society. There is an individualism, 
a certain critical attitude, in Protestant man in search of signs of his election 
(what Weber calls the “loneliness of the chosen’’) which is compatible with 
the adventure of expanding capitalism and the risks of free enterprise ; but 
it is less compatible with neo-capitalism with its concentration of decision- 
making power and the decreasing importance which it gives to all free 
initiative. It may be that here Catholic values could help to correct certain 
libertarian tendencies in Protestantism. 


The structures of neo-capitalism require a balance between self-disci- 
pline and submission to authority, between personal responsibility and 
respect for hierarchy, between professional skill and a sense of mystery. 
Therefore, a religious product which is itself a synthesis would stand the 
greatest chance of success on the world market. While we are waiting for 
unanimity among Christians, this synthesis may develop either within a 
modern Catholicism which has adopted certain Protestant-bourgeois values, 
or within a clerical Protestantism which has recovered the meaning of 
hierarchy and of mystery. It is not surprising that western society has 
shown an interest in the problem of Christian unity and the trend towards 
ecumenical syntheses. 
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3. “Theology of the world” and ideology of development 


We can foresee a number of objections to what has just been said. 
Some will say, “You have drawn an abstract model of the relationships 
between religious life and social structures ; your hypothesis is not based 
on factual evidence ; after all, you are describing the behaviour of the 
masses who cling more or less consciously to certain values which are part 
of an inherited tradition rather than the result of original reflection. There- 
fore you do not take into account the theological rethinking which is being 
done in the churches, and which goes hand in hand with and supports the 
advance of Christians towards unity.”’ 

Agreed. So let us look first at this rethinking and, in particular, at what 
is being done on the subject which concerns us here: church and world, 
church and society. This thinking, as reflected in both the documents from 
the World Council of Churches and those of the Roman Church, has a 
tendency to see problems of today’s world in terms of development. Is this 
an original, independent viewpoint, or does it rather reflect an uncritical 
acceptance of current forms of western ideology ? 


(a) Development ideology and tts limitations 


It would be interesting to study the various ideas of progress which 
have arisen in western culture over the last two centuries. 

In the eighteenth century, the “‘progress of learning and freedom” was 
a polemical theme in the struggle against the ancien régime. Even in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the affirmation of progress had a pur- 
poseful flavour : it outlined the tasks to be performed, although these were 
more in the line of economic and educational programs than of revolu- 
tionary politics. In the second half of the nineteenth century, progress 
wore the garb of scientific determinism. The new ruling class represented 
its history as the climax of the evolution of the species. Furthermore, the 
theory of evolution became the ideology of imperialism. Western ethnology 
pursued its research into the “pre-logical mentality’’ of the colonized 
peoples. The task of civilization was the “white man’s burden”. 

Since then we have had two world wars and the whole series of revolu- 
tionary upheavals which began in 1917. Consequently, there has been some 
revision of the ideology of progress. This change can be seen in the very 
terminology used. There is no longer any talk of “‘primitive’ cultures or 
“static’’ civilizations ‘‘frozen’’ at some lower level on the evolutionary scale. — 
The countries which, only a few years ago, were known as “‘underdeveloped”’ 
have now become countries which are “developing rapidly’. 

Development itself is defined objectively in terms of statistics (on food, 
income, level of education, etc.). The development ideology is pragmatic 
and directive : it aims at economic “take-off”, has confidence in the neu- 
trality of technology, and acknowledges its own incompetence to make 
value judgments. But as a matter of fact, it so clearly implies a value 
judgment, that this need not even be discussed. The achievements of 
western capitalism are put at the top of the statistical ladders ; therefore 
they are not to be questioned, and constitute a criterion for development 
and underdevelopment. 

Although it is less ambitious on the level of theory than were the philo- 
sophies of progress which preceded it, the development ideology neverthe- 
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less fulfils its role, which is to denounce and stamp out revolutionary 
tendencies. And yet this ideology lacks a historical perspective. The 
development theme has lost the utopian breadth which characterized the 
concept of progress around 1830. It lacks a world view of man and his 
humanity. Do we not have here an untouched theme on which ecumenical 
Christianity could make its voice heard ? 


(b) A universal view of man which would enhance the value of develop- 
ment projects 


i) In the report of Section 4 of the Geneva Church and Society Con- 
ference, we read: ‘‘The Church can point to a God who works through a 
variety of means in the secular realm and who can bring fresh possibilities 
to old and new civilizations.’ 1 This reassuring view of the multiform action 
of God in history obviously goes beyond the rather narrow empiricism and 
pragmatism of the ideology of development. It opens up a horizon which 
is unknown in the programs of the technocrats. Indeed this same report 
tells us that today... 


... there is a world-wide society of decision-makers who produce large 
international plans, spend much time in aeroplanes, and decide matters on a 
grand scale. They have tremendous power, for which the nation-state is an 
inadequate instrument of control. In general, these persons are obsessed with 
the importance of the economic factor and need to be oriented to other values 2. 


It may be that God’s movement through history gives meaning to the 
intercontinental flights of business men and a spiritual value to the decision- 
maker’s burden. 

The role of the church is seen to be ultimately that of a universal media- 
tor : a sort of international agency of “interpersonal and intergroup rela- 
tions’ (what others have called ‘‘a place where all men will be received in 
brotherly love’’) : 


The church, in whatever forms or structures it may devise for itself, is 
called to create interpersonal relationships across the most important lines 
of social differentiation and conflict. Since the body grows only if all parts 
work together, the church should seek to develop the responsible interaction 
of organized groups in urban, secular society. Churches serving in different 
social-economic milieux must be in continuous conversation and move forward 
together 3. 


ii) On the subject of the harmonious growth of the body of humanity, 
Paul VI’s encyclical Populorum Progressio (On the Development of Peoples) 
presents a more solid theoretical analysis. In this encyclical, development 
(Progressio) is rooted in the order of creation, in the nature and destiny 
of man: “In the design of God, every man is called upon to develop and 
fulfil himself, for every life is a vocation.”’4 And this is true not only for 
the individual but also for mankind as a whole : “Humanity is advancing 
along the path of history like the waves of a rising tide encroaching gradu- 


“Man and Community in Changing Societies’, p. 183, paragraph 125. 
Ibid., p. 157, paragraph 12. 

Ibid., pp. 181-182, paragraph 120. 

Populorum Progressio, paragraph 15. 
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ally on the shore.” ! Indeed, despite its errors and shortcomings, the world 
is, “even unawares, taking slow but sure steps towards its Creator’ 2. 


iii) There are certain differences between the ecumenical-Protestant 
conceptions of God-in-history and the church-in-the-world, and the for- 
mulations of Paul VI. In the background of ecumenical thought, we can 
still sometimes glimpse the rugged landscape of dialectical theology : it does 
not provide ground on which to rebuild the myths of progress. Thus the 
ecumenical thinkers sometimes have a guilty conscience, and when they 
are reduced to piecing together the remnants of liberal Protestantism, they 
prefer to deal in pious images rather than concepts. In the documents from 
the Geneva Conference, the report of the experts entitled ‘‘Theological 
Issues in Social Ethics’’ is more cautious in its view of history than those 
of the Sections. It is interesting to see that this theological caution is 
accompanied by a clearer perception of the tensions in the world today and 
greater attention to signs of revolution. 

The Roman Church is in a more favourable position. Its “theology of 
the world” rests on traditional foundations. Now that it has overcome its 
distrust of a history which has evolved extra ecclesia, Catholicism is in a 
position to graft development on to the secular tree of natural theology. 
It has regained control of certain cultural forms, and can once again claim 
to be the religion which best responds to the aspirations of mankind. The 
maternal voice of the church serves only to clarify and interpret what 
springs from the heart of all men of good-will. The church shares the highest 
aspirations of mankind, suffers when they are dashed, and seeks to con- 
tribute to their complete fulfilment. To this end, “she offers men what she 
possesses as her characteristic attribute : a global vision of man and of the 
human race”’ 3. 


iv) Should we recognize in certain vague ecumenical pronouncements 
and in the paternalistic assurances of Paul VI the first formulations of the 
“living word”’ so earnestly asked for by the young people at Taizé, or are 
they rather different expressions of an eclectic humanism ? This eclecti- 
cism may serve a purpose : by overcoming the limitations of an ideology 
of development, it sees this world as a universe, in which all differences are 
absorbed in a unity produced by the necessity of progress, and affirmed in 
theological proclamations. 

But is this not yet another counter-revolutionary function ? In the 
concept of natural development presented in Populorum Progressio, revolu- 
tion necessarily appears as a greater evil: a cure which is worse than the 
disease 4. Likewise, the church, which sets out to co-operate in the har- 
monious development of the whole of mankind by providing channels for 


1 [bid., paragraph 17. 

2 Tbid., paragraph 79. 

3 Ibid., paragraph 13. 4 

4 ‘We know, however, that a revolutionary uprising — save where there is mani- 
fest, long-standing tyranny which would do great damage to fundamental personal 
rights and dangerous harm to the common good of the country — produces new injus- 
tices, throws more elements out of balance and brings on new disasters. A real evil 
should not be fought against at the cost of greater misery.’ Populorum Progressio, 


paragraph 31. 
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mediation ‘‘across the most important lines of social differentiation and 
conflict”, supports the status quo in the context of the pax americana. 
Revolutionary choices, on the contrary, presuppose a divided world, 
' which is not evolving towards wholeness but rather is torn by tension. 
Revolutionary choices are as much opposed to the false universality of an 
eclectic humanism as to the false objectivity of development theories. 


(c) A theological question 


But there is still another question : what is the status of this “Christian 
voice’ in the contemporary world ? If the theology of mankind in the 
process of development attempts to express the wisdom of the (United) 
Nations, if Christianity sets itself up as the religion which best responds to 
mankind’s aspirations, do we not find ourselves in the position of a trium- 
phalist church, expressing its self-understanding in a theologia gloriae 
(with an evolutionary flavour this time) ? 

Of course, the report on Man and Community in Changing Societies, 
quoted above, still asks Christians to preach the gospel “‘that makes Chris- 
tianity foolishness and a ‘stumbling block’ (skandalon)’’t. But we may 
wonder why and how the message which is to comfort the power élite (the 
‘world-wide society of decision-makers’’) and ensure that the churches 
maintain their role as a universal lubricant among the social frictions of 
our times, can be seen by the world as “‘foolishness and a stumbling block’’. 
We must not play with words. We cannot claim to be, at one and the same 
time, a world-wide agency of “interpersonal and intergroup relations” and 
the eschatological community, the church-under-the-cross. Here again the 
wisdom of Populorum Progressio is remarkable: it relies scarcely at all on 
texts from the New Testament ; it does not claim to be “foolishness and a 
stumbling block”’. Roman theology finds its norm within itself, simply in 
its own development. 


\ 


4. Is there another possibility ? 


. (a) If another possibility should exist, it would be a deviation from 
current trends in the ecumenical movement, a possibility which does not 
meet reasonable expectations about the role of the churches in the world 
context of the pax americana. Indeed, if this possibility came to pass, it 
would make the “unanimity of the people of God’ impossible, and, con- 
sequently, it would strike at the roots of any attempt at a Christian voice 
in the United Nations ; it would take from the churches their role as a uni- 
versal mediator. 

In biblical terms it is the possibility of metanoia, of a gospel which, 
instead of bringing about unity, causes division : 


Do you think that I have come to give peace on earth ? No, I tell you, 
but rather division ; for henceforth in one house there will be five divided, 
three against two and two against three ; they will be divided, father against 
son and son against father, mother against daughter and daughter against 
mother... (Luke 12 : 51-53) 


r P. 183, paragraph 125. 
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And this division must take place pre-eminently in the church. Shall we 
find here a revolutionary opportunity ? 

We must be on guard against immediately introducing new confusion. 
Of course, if the place where this gospel is proclaimed becomes a place of 
division (that is, the opposite of a ‘‘place where all men will be received in 
brotherly love’’), it may be that some Christians will find themselves on 
“the other side of the fence’’, on the side of the divided world where thé 
churches do not exist, the opposite side from that on which Christianity 
has carried out — and still performs — its task of mediation, of guaran- 
teeing the status quo, of providing an ideology for the establishment. 

But precisely at this point, when Christians or groups of Christians 
become abnormal cells in the tissue of the pax americana, it is especially 
important to guard against repeating the process of sanctifying history, 
this time in terms of a “‘theology of revolution”! The path of revolution is 
not only difficult, it is still uncertain : it is in no sense guaranteed by some 
order inherent in history. “‘Revolutionary”’ Christians, having set their feet 
on this difficult and uncertain path, will not claim to be engaged in a 
“Christian revolution’’. 


(5) We have spoken here in hypothetical terms. Does this mean that 
we cannot cite corroborative facts ? Not necessarily. But the facts at our 
disposal can be considered as marginal in the present situation, and it is 
important that they not be misused to paint a false and misleading picture 
of the Christian world, a picture which would obscure the basic problems. 

As far as facts are concerned, this article itself is not a statement of 
personal opinion : it is in large measure the result of the work of a group in 
the Italian SCM. Over the last few years this group has been trying to find 
a form of political involvement in the setting of class conflicts in the indus- 
trial areas of northern Italy. This has not only made of the SCM a group in 
which dependent workers perhaps outnumber students; it has also made it 
possible for us to meet Catholic students (naturally outside the official organi- 
zations) who have made a political choice similar to our own, a class choice 
incompatible with the official social teaching of the church. We know that 
Christians in other countries — in Latin America, Africa, and the USA — 
are having experiences and problems similar to our own. The unofficial 
fringes of the Geneva Conference of 1966 provided opportunities for unex- 
pected meetings and discoveries. 

Discussions in this field have brought together Christians of different 
confessions ; what is essential now is theological reflection which is in no 
way directed to the development of a new metaphysics, a new universal 
concept of man, but which seeks rather to discover what should be the day- 
to-day relationship between political involvement and theological ques- 
tioning. This relationship cannot be determined in advance. But we 
should not assume that this sort of encounter and reflection will move in the 
direction of Christian unanimity, in the sense of refurbishing the myths 
of Christendom. The starting point for this work is precisely the end ot 
Christendom. 


African Travel Diary 


Between the end of June and the first of September, 1967, Henry Crane, 
WSCF Secretary for Africa, attended no less than five conferences or training 
courses. These extracts from his travel diary give some idea of what went on 
at these meetings in Cameroun, Kenya, Madagascar, Malawi, and Rhodesia. 
The comments are of a personal nature and are meant not as a full report on 
these events, but as one man’s reaction to them. 


Lagos, Nigeria, June 29 : I left Kitwe very early this morning to catch 
the plane for Johannesburg from Ndola. This is at least the third time I 
have had to go 2,000 miles out of my way to get to West Africa from Kitwe, 
always because of the uncertainty of air connections through the Congo, or 
the difficulty of getting a transit visa. After ten hours of flying on three 
different airlines, and transit stops in Lusaka, Salisbury, Johannesburg, 
and Kinshasa, I arrived here at nine this evening. It was good to find a 
comfortable bed at Ikedja Airport Hotel, where I seem to be a regular 
customer. 


Douala, Cameroun, June 30: In Lagos this morning it was hard to 
realize that a war was imminent in Nigeria, in spite of the tensions between 
the Federal government and the break-away of the Eastern Region. At 
least at the airport there was less evidence of the military than on two other 
occasions during the past year when I have gone through Nigeria. But 
everyone says that hostilities are near. What a terrible tragedy that it has 
come to this! I am very worried about the Nigerian Student Christian 
Movement, with half of its 250 branches in the East, and the other half 
in the Western Region. Until now it has been a significant force for 
reconciliation, but will it be able to stand up to the pressures of hate and 
fear infecting the atmosphere that everyone breathes now in Nigeria ? 

The plane to Douala was two hours late, so there was no one to meet me. 
I took a taxi to the Alfred Saker College, where our regional leadership 
training course begins tomorrow. The delegations from Chad, Congo- 
Kinshasa, and Gabon have already arrived, and we expect those from 
Cameroun and Central African Republic tomorrow. In the evening I went 
to the airport in a pouring rain to meet Hans-Ruedi Weber, who arrived 
from Geneva to be the principal leader of the seminar. 


Douala, July r : Delegates for the seminar have been arriving all day, 
and it looks as if we will have a good group of about sixty students and 
youth leaders, of whom two-thirds are from nine Christian youth and student 
movements in East and West Cameroun. We had expected seven or eight 
delegates from Congo, but General Mobutu devalued the Congo franc last 
week and air fares have increased 300 per cent, so only three were able to 
come. Nevertheless, this is certainly the most representative Christian 
youth gathering ever held in Cameroun. 
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Douala, July 2 : We are off to a flying start! The opening worship of 
the seminar was held this morning in the local Douala vernacular at the 
Centenaire Church as part of the regular Sunday morning service. Hans- 
Ruedi preached, and Maurice Matong of Cameroun translated. Afterwards 
several of us explained the purpose of the seminar to the local congregation. 
Later some of the Cameroun students came to me somewhat perturbed. 
In my remarks I had referred to the devotion of the Red Guards in China 
and to the enthusiasm for the little book containing the sayings of Chair- 
man Mao, and contrasted this with the lukewarm interest of so many 
Christian students in the Bible. I said that if the devotion of the Chinese 
to the teachings of Chairman Mao could launch a revolution in China that 
would cause the world to tremble, was it not possible that serious and 
mature study of the Bible, and a determination to apply it to daily life, 
might start a revolution of infinitely greater value in Africa ? Admittedly 
the analogy may have been overplayed ; what upset them was my use of 
the word “‘revolution’”’, which has become taboo in far too many African 
countries. The accent is on order and stability, and students are not 
encouraged to think in revolutionary terms, even if the revolution envisaged 
is constructive and unselfish. The spectre of withdrawn scholarships, 
arrest, and imprisonment is far too real to allow many African students to 
entertain ideas of involvement in change. What a contrast to the boisterous 
fifties! No wonder so many of them are attracted to a kind of pietism 
which makes faith a purely individual, personal matter ; it’s so much safer 
than a mature biblical faith which takes man’s responsibility in society 
seriously. 

In the afternoon and evening Hans-Ruedi gave his first two lectures of 
biblical introduction : ‘The Bible, a Unique Library’, and “Palestine, Land 
and People’. He has a wonderful gift for simplicity, even when he is getting 
across the most difficult material, or the most profound truths. Of course, 
his artistic talent helps, for his simple drawings on the blackboard sum up 
so well everything he has been teaching. 


Douala, July 3: The seminar got down to hard work on this its first 
full day. Hans-Ruedi gave his first lecture on theology : the biblical doc- 
trines of man and creation. It is exciting to see the light of new discovery 
breaking through the study of Genesis 1-2 and Psalm 8. Man is a creature, 
but, unlike other creatures, he is created in God’s image with the res- 
ponsibility of being a caretaker for all of creation on his Creator’s behalf. 
This is not new for the students, but it has been so hidden in the mythologi- 
cal verbiage of the creation stories, and so played down by the emphasis 
in the church’s preaching in Africa on sin and human depravity, that it 
has yet to seize the mind and galvanize the conscience of African Christian 
youth. As a result, Christian faith has been identified with total renuncia- 
tion of the world. Technology which can make human life more livable, 
social and political action which can uplift the masses and enable them to 
become responsible caretakers of God’s creation, and even that much 
misunderstood concept of African socialism — all of these are dismissed by 
the church as outside the realm of its interest and concern. Even where the 
churches have enjoined their members to responsible political action, they 
have rarely equipped them with an adequate biblical understanding of 
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their calling to life in the world, with the result that many laymen live 
decidedly schizophrenic lives : their life of personal faith, which is informed 
by the church’s preaching, and their public life, which is not. Small wonder 
that so few Christians know how to create and use such ideologies as African 
socialism, for their Christian training has made a radical separation between 
what could be defined as “‘personal morality’, and their public commit- 
ment to unselfish service of the poor and underprivileged in society, or 
to nation-building. Is it not possible that this bankruptcy of faith has led 
to much of the scandalous corruption in public life of which many so-called 
Christians are guilty ? 


Douala, July 4: In spite of the abominable weather (constant rain, 
heat, and humidity), the students are really working hard. One of the 
most interesting features of the seminar has been the short morning wor- 
ship services. These are conducted by study groups, which were instructed 
to give as many of their members as possible an opportunity actually to 
lead the worship, to use African music as much as possible, and to involve 
everyone in the act of worship. The results so far are most encouraging ! 
After all, if ‘“‘liturgy’’ means the work of the people, why should worship 
always be prepared and led by professional chaplains ? 

Today we worked on the idea of God’s revelation of himself in history, 
comparing the attitudes of the major world religions to both revelation 
and history. We learned that only Islam, Marxism, and the Judeo-Christian 
tradition conceive of history in dynamic, linear terms, as moving from a 
point of origin to a ¢elos or end and consummation. These three faiths are 
now contending for the loyalty of Africans. Christians must cease to think 
of themselves as competing with the other major faiths, and give themselves 
to the hard discipline of seeing and interpreting all events in the light of 
God’s cosmic purpose for the salvation and gathering of “all things’’ in 
Jesus Christ. Such an attitude will help us to be humble in the face of our 
limitations ; it will excite a new hope for the world and particularly Africa, 
even in the midst of the enormous problems facing it ; and it will serve as 
an incentive for personal and collective commitment to the task of restoring 
all men to their true humanity in Jesus Christ. 

I tried to give an example of this kind of thinking about history in a 
lecture on the history of the Congo. God has been at work in this history, 
in the periods of colonial rule and of national independence, seeking to bring 
new life to the Congolese people. The human response to God’s intention 
can be seen in both the obedience and disobedience of his agents for change, 
whether they were Belgian administrators or Congolese nationalists. It is 
the ambiguity of this human response which has brought either positive, 
constructive changes or untold human suffering, and no one is exempt from 
the ultimate judgment of history that will determine which has been 
more important. Even the missionaries must submit to this judgment, for 
not only have they been agents of positive and constructive change through 
their work of evangelization, education, and medical care ; they have also 
been agents of the demonic forces through the paternalism which they 
practised and which denied to their Congolese collaborators human dignity, 
a fruit of Christian trust and respect. Many Africans today are tempted 
to ignore the ambiguity : to see only the negative and destructive in the 
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actions of the white man, and the positive and constructive in their own 
actions. Biblical faith teaches us that while all men are responsible for 
both their obedience and disobedience, they must live by the forgiveness of 
sins, and by the gracious love of God which enables us to face both the 
present and future in hope, knowing that we are not irrevocably bound 
to the past. 


Douala, July 5: Today we looked at the biblical evidence for man’s 
responsibility in society under the title, “The Rich as Servants of the 
Poor’. This is a logical consequence of an understanding of man as a 
caretaker of creation. Like Marxism, biblical faith looks upon human 
poverty as a scandal, and is concerned with the creation of new structures 
by which the poor can become responsible caretakers; but unlike Marxism, 
Christian faith puts the responsibility for making the new structures work 
not on the state (important as it may be), but rather on individuals, whose 
obedience to the commandment to love their neighbours as themselves 
alone is able to invest the new structures with life. The rich are called to 
be servants of the poor, not just by dispensing alms, but by according the 
poor that dignity which will enable them to be and act as responsible 
human beings. What would it mean for the educated, for those with 
power and privilege in Africa, of whatever race, if they were to take this 
seriously ? One cannot help but admire President Nyerere’s heroic attempts 
to steer Tanzania on the road to authentic socialism, no matter what it 
may cost in sacrifices. 


Douala, July 8: During the past three days we have tackled some 
difficult subjects. The most difficult has been the introduction to biblical 
criticism as an aid to Bible study. Previously, most of the delegates have 
either been systematically taught that every word of the Bible is inspired 
by God, and is therefore without error, or have assumed it. It isnot easy 
for them to confront the fact that the Bible is, at one and the same time, 
the Word of God and human literature ; even as Jesus Christ is both God 
and man, and the church both the Body of Christ and a collection of very 
fallible human beings, so is the Bible both divine and human. 

Without a doubt, many of the delegates have been deeply shaken, 
while others have certainly sensed a feeling of liberation in the discovery 
that Christian faith can be intellectually responsible. A few will reject 
what has been taught in favour of the simpler literalistic faith which they 
have learned from childhood. I wonder how long it will stand up to the 
pressures of what they are learning from other disciplines at school, or 
whether the students will continue to hold their faith in a tight compart- 
ment isolated from all other knowledge. 

Friday evening Pastor Jean Kotto, general secretary of the Evangelical 
Church of Cameroun, gave a thrilling presentation of the joint missionary 
effort among the Fon people of Dahomey, being launched by his church 
together with four or five others which have grown out of the missionary 
work of the Paris Evangelical Mission. This is the first occasion I know of 
since the early pioneer work of the Church Missionary Society on the Niger, 
where African Christians have launched a mission of their own to their 
brothers of another land. 
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One of the high points of the week was an evening program devoted to 
personal testimonies by delegates from different countries on “Who is 
Jesus Christ for the young African of today ?”’ One or two were pretty 
academic, but those of the delegates from Chad and Central African Repu- 
blic were highly personal and moving. There was no reticence or embar- 
rassment in talking about Jesus Christ in terms of what he had meant to 
them personally. A very lively discussion followed between those who 
felt that their relationship with Christ was too personal a matter to be 
talked about so freely, and those who felt that the individual Christian 
must give an account of the faith that it is within him. It was the kind 
of discussion that could very easily have taken place in most countries 
between members of the Student Christian Movement, on the one hand, 
and those of the Scripture Union or Intervarsity, on the other. How I 
wish such a dialogue could take place on a much wider scale, for there 
needs to be a healthy relationship between our public, collective witness 
to the relevance of Jesus Christ for the problems of our times, and our 
personal witness to him as our own Saviour and Lord. How tragic it is 
that these essentially interdependent elements of a full-orbed Christian 
witness to the world come to be polarized in mutual exclusiveness in our 
divergent student movements. 


Douala, July ro : Today the seminar delegates worshipped with various 
congregations in Douala, and were invited for lunch in individual homes 
afterwards. Hans-Ruedi was invited to the home of the mayor of Douala, 
a layman of the Centenaire Church. I had lunch with the family of a pro- 
minent business man. It was good to be in a home again, after the noise 
and the confusion of the meals in the refectory of the Alfred Saker College. 

In the evening, there was a meeting, open to the public, at the Youth 
Centre of the Evangelical Church. Hans-Ruedi gave an excellent address 
on the ecumenical movement to a large gathering of the local community, 
including a number of Roman Catholic fathers and sisters. The meeting 
was of particular importance at a time when a serious split has developed 
within the Presbyterian Church of Cameroun over the ecumenical move- 
ment. 


Douala, July rr : Today the formal lectures came to a close with one 
by Hans-Ruedi on “The Ethics of Discernment’’, an extremely important 
subject on a continent where so much of Christianity is in bondage to 
legalism. The biblical passage was Ephesians 6 on Christian warfare. The 
group that led morning worship used this passage, but first they read the 
headlines from the morning newspaper about wars in Nigeria, Congo, 
Vietnam, and the Middle East. The leader said, ‘““But those are wars 
against men. The Christian warfare is on behalf of man and for man.” 
Then they read the Ephesians passage, to drums beating out the announce- 
ment of every arm in the Christian arsenal. In his Bible study, Hans-Ruedi 
pointed out that all the arms mentioned are defensive weapons, for the 
Christian warfare is essentially a defensive engagement against the forces 
of darkness. These forces have been decisively defeated by Christ in his 
death and resurrection, but their power has still not been completely 
broken. In the knowledge of this victory, and armed with the weapons of 
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Christian warfare, the Christian is called to make decisions in line with 
what he conceives to be the will of Christ. He can make them in the exercise 
of both his ethical imagination and his freedom in Christ : he is free, yet 
at the same time a slave of Christ. I cannot but feel that this approach to 
Christian ethics would free the Christian churches in Africa from the dead- 
ness produced by the traditional, legalistic approach to such questions as 
polygamy, sexual morality, and the use of alcohol and tobacco. 


Douala, July 12 : The seminar came to an end with a service of dedica- 
tion and Holy Communion this afternoon. The last two days were spent in 
program planning. Each of the six working groups was asked to prepare 
a month’s program for a student group on one of the theological subjects 
dealt with in the course. The results are most encouraging and represent a 
lot of hard and serious work. 

Last night we had an evening of recreation devoted to the dances, songs, 
and folk-lore of each country. After ten days of hard work, everyone let 
himself go! This afternoon we had the individual written evaluations of 
the seminar. It is evident that it has made a significant impact on the lives 
of at least a few. Criticisms are that we attempted too much and the pro- 
gram was too heavy. This is probably true, especially in light of the 
atrocious weather. Although we did allow considerable time for recreation 
and most of the evening programs were light, there was not enough time 
for quiet rest and reflection. Happily there are no complaints about the food 
and accommodations. Pastor Thomas Ekollo and his staff at the Alfred 
Saker College outdid themselves to make us welcome and comfortable. 


Douala, July r4 : The last two days have been given over to meetings 
of national delegations to make follow-up plans for the seminar in each 
country. The most important has been that of the representatives of the 
nine youth movements in Cameroun. There have been lively and sometimes 
heated discussions between the advocates of a federation of existing youth 
and student movements and those who want one unified movement for the 
whole Cameroun. Very few were disposed towards a union which would do 
away with their own movement. On the first day, feelings were so high that 
some left, without reaching agreement. But by the next morning, those 
who had stayed were ready to accept a plan for a federation with which 
individual groups and larger movements could affiliate. A national executive 
was elected, representing nine different regions in the Cameroun, and was 
charged with the task of drawing up a constitution. This is a most encourag- 
ing development, for Cameroun has too long been a hotbed of division and 
rivalry between small, competing student organizations. 


Nairobi, Kenya, July 16 : 1 arrived here from Lagos at one o’clock this 
morning after leaving Douala early yesterday morning. The World Institute 
of the World Council of Christian Education begins tomorrow, and I am 
a fraternal delegate from the WSCF. Over 300 delegates are expected from 
over sixty countries. The Institute is being held in the University College 
of Nairobi, and we are comfortably accommodated in university residence 


halls. 
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I slept most of the day as I was exhausted after the trip from Douala 
and the strain of the last two weeks. However, I did attend the last session 
of the Youth Commission of the World Council of Churches meeting here 
this past week. Like many Federation meetings, it was too much dominated 
by professionals like myself, rather than by youth themselves. I suppose 
this is inevitable, but I wish ecumenical organizations could find some 
formula for incorporating the authentic voice of youth in their structures, 
even if it means having constantly to absorb new representatives with every 
new student generation. There is something vaguely phoney about a youth 
commission most of whose members are in their late thirties and early 
forties, no matter how radical they may claim to be. 


Nairobi, July 26 : The institute is over. It has been a strange, some- 
times exasperating, and occasionally illuminating experience — an amalgam 
of speeches, small group discussions, teas and receptions, and optional extra- 
curricular activities. For me, the strangeness came from the exposure to 
“Christian education specialists’ from all over the world. A few of these 
are exciting, extremely creative, and alive people, but all too many seemed 
to me to be completely out of touch with the realities of the modern world. 
The exasperation arose as a result of the confusion of the institute’s leaders 
concerning the central purpose of such an ecumenical gathering. In the 
more than thirty hours spent in discussion groups, there seemed to be 
more concern to indoctrinate us with the value of “group dynamics’”’ than 
to deal responsibly with the substantive issues assigned to us for discus- 
sion. I have no objection to group dynamics as a technique for getting 
a group to deal creatively with issues, but it should not obtrude to such an 
extent that it frustrates the very people it is supposed to be helping. Our 
group, which was dealing with the churches’ attitude towards state-con- 
trolled education, was not able to present a coherent group report because 
we had spent so much time being nice to each other, giving everybody a 
say, and trying so hard to resolve differences of viewpoint, that we were 
unable to express any sort of consensus on the subject under discussion. 
(I wonder how good Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were at group 
dynamics !) The illumination came in occasional flashes of inspiration from 
the speakers, or in contributions from individuals in small discussion groups. 
For example, Albert van den Heuvel’s statement that “education in the 
church should be for dissatisfaction’’ struck me as an extremely apt word 
in the context of all that we know today about the dilemmas of war, race, 
poverty, and human misery in general. No one has the right to be satisfied 
with the status quo, and the church needs to speak and live the prophetic 
word of dissatisfaction with present conditions, a word which also reflects 
the divine discontent. 


Nairobi, July 3r : The last couple of days have been spent at the meeting 
of the Youth Commission of the All-Africa Conference of Churches. More 
than a dozen African countries were represented in this the first meeting of 
the commission since September, 1963. Plans are being made to work in 
sub-regional committees, as it is too difficult and expensive to have many 
meetings of the full commission. The next will be just before the assembly 
of the AACC, probably at Abidjan in September, 1969. 
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Tonight, over r00 delegates of the World Council of Christian Education 
General Council and others were guests of Mrs. Heinz, of the famous Heinz 
Foods, at a fabulous banquet at the New Stanley Hotel. Mrs. Heinz is one 
of the principal benefactors of the WCCE, and these banquets have come 
to be a traditional part of its world events. We had a delicious dinner, 
followed by a film on game preservation in Africa, and various testimonials 
to Mrs. Heinz, who was graciously referred to as the “fairy godmother of 
the WCCE”’. It may be the setting which made me cynical, but I couldn’t 
help feeling that the spiel for game preservation was made so that rich 
tourists would continue to have an exotic playground in Africa, when they 
get bored with the more sophisticated pleasures of the west. When are the 
millionaires going to get as excited about the preservation of human beings 
as they do about the preservation of giraffe and rhino ? There is some- 
thing vulgar about the whole spectacle of the churches pandering to the 
rich, while the investment policies of these same people account for so 
much misery in Africa, particularly South Africa! You need a sense of 
humour to keep your sanity in the ecumenical movement, but tonight I have 
a warm feeling in my heart for the black power movement in America 
and for the revolutionary students of Latin America. 


Antsirabe, Madagascar, August 2: Yesterday I flew from Nairobi to 
Tananarive. This is my first visit to the island since August, 1962, when 
I was here for a large Christian youth assembly, the Zaikabe. The Rev. 
Richard Andriamanjato met me at the beautiful new Itafo Airport and 
drove me to his lovely home on one of the hills of the capital. Richard is 
mayor of Tananarive, head of the opposition AKI'M party in parliament, 
pastor of one of the largest congregations in the capital, and director of a 
large Protestant secondary school. In his spare time he writes poetry and 
drama in Malagasy! His wife is just as remarkable: she is a graduate in 
civil engineering, and is with the Ministry of Public Works, as well as 
teaching in the university. 

Last night after dinner, Richard took me to a Malagasy musical at the 
municipal theatre for a program of songs, dances, and poetry depicting 
the country’s struggle for freedom. It was an unforgettable experience ; 
the dances were delightful and the music hauntingly beautiful. Madagascar 
is one of the few countries in Africa where there is an authentic search for 
cultural roots. Of course, the Malagasy have the tremendous advantage 
of having a national language which is spoken by all the people, and also 
of having had strong, unifying political and social institutions which existed 
before the intrusion of the French. Appropriately enough, it is largely the 
Protestant churches of the island which have kept both the language and 
institutions alive, so it is small wonder that church leaders, both ordained 
and lay, have been among the country’s foremost writers, poets, and play- 
wrights. 

This morning I took the train from the capital to Antsirabe, a five-hour 
ride through some of the most beautiful and rugged scenery I have ever 
seen. Antsirabe is famous for its hot mineral springs, and is a delightful 
little city. I was met at the station by some of the students attending the 
fourth national conference of MPIKRIMA, the Malagasy SCM. The con- 
ference is being held at a Lutheran secondary school about five miles out 
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of the city, and there are about forty delegates, both boys and girls, repre- 
senting branches in five main centres. It is good to see old friends from 
the time of the Zaikabe in 1962. The conference has been going on for a 
couple of days, and there seems to be an excellent spirit. I wish that some 
of our English-speaking Movements could be represented here ; they would 
learn a lot about the necessity of student initiative and leadership of a 
Movement. I am the only person here over thirty, and all but three of the 
delegates are under twenty-five. The conference is completely student led. 
This can be both good and bad, because I think there could be more tangible 
links between the students and the older generation of Malagasy church 
leaders, but it certainly shows up some of our other Movements which are 
clearly run by senior friends, mainly because students just won’t accept 
responsibility. (Or is it because they aren’t given responsibility ?) 


Antsirabe, August 5 : Attending this conference has been a fascinating 
experience. Rarely have I seen a group of students capable of discussing 
the problems of their nation, their society, their churches, and their SCM 
with such maturity and seriousness. I know the discussions have been lively, 
even if I have caught only bits and pieces of them through a translator. 
Today, however, has been frustrating. I was given the entire day for three 
lectures designed as part of a leadership training course for the Movement. 
This should have been spread out over at least four or five days, but I was 
able to be present only today, because flight schedules have been changed, 
and I must leave tomorrow for Dar es Salaam or face the possibility of an 
indefinite stay in Madagascar. I gave three of the lectures from the Douala 
course which seemed particularly appropriate to the needs of MPIKRIMA. 
The response was good, but there was little time for discussion and none 
for the practical work which I feel is essential. My deepest apologies to 
MPIKRIMA! The students were particularly gracious in their willingness 
to listen to my lectures in French, although their deliberations up until now 
have been in Malagasy. 


Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, August 6: My good friend, Rakotovao 
Razakaboana, former General Secretary of MPIKRIMA, who is now a 
lecturer in the law faculty at the University of Tananarive, drove down 
from Tananarive yesterday to take me back to the capital in time for lunch. 
I had a good time reminiscing with him and his wife about the Zaikabe 
and the Nairobi Youth Assembly. After tea with the Adriamanjatos, they 
drove me to the airport where I caught the plane for Dar. Dick and Joy 
Dodson, old friends from Congo days, when Dick and I taught together in 
the theological faculty in Elisabethville, met me there. 

I get home tomorrow after an absence of six weeks. 


Chongont, Malawi, August 30 : The past couple of days have been spent 
at the annual conference of the Student Christian Organization of Malawi 
at a lay training centre of the Central Synod of the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian. There are about 170 delegates here, of whom about 140 are 
students and the rest senior friends. This is by far the largest SCO con- 
ference ever held, and many students from the far north have travelled a 
couple of days by bus to get here. The conference theme is “‘Christ’s Author- 
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ity — Our Power’’, with lectures by various church leaders, including Rev. 
John Gatu of Kenya, and Bible studies by Don Moxon, one of the founders 
of the SCO and now a teacher at Alliance High School in Kenya. The 
spirit and discipline of the conference are excellent. It has also been good 
to have the family with me at an SCM conference for the first time in six 
years. This was possible because we are taking advantage of the lifting of 
the petrol ration in Zambia, to have our first holiday in three years. 

One of the interesting experiences of this conference has been the fellow- 
ship with the more than twenty Dutch Reformed missionaries from South 
Africa now working in the Central Province of Malawi. They take such 
obvious pleasure in the fellowship with Africans in the conference, even to 
the extent of eating the monotonous “‘nshima”’ three times a day with the 
students. What a pity that they are denied these normal human contacts 
in their own country, and what a tragedy that they have had to develop a 
curious double standard, which permits them to be completely human and 
Christian in Malawi, while denying them this possibility in South Africa, 
And yet their church systematically suppresses the voice of the modern- 
day St. Pauls, men like Beyers Naudé, Fred van Wyk, and Albert Geyser, 
who courageously take a stand against such inconsistency. 

I find this conference disappointing after the experiences of Douala and 
Antsirabe. There is too much introspection and preoccupation with prob- 
lems of personal faith and conduct, to the almost complete exclusion of any 
consideration of the existential political and social situation of Malawi. 
I admit that the political situation here is such that free and frank dis- 
cussion can be dangerous ; it is a natural temptation for the Christian to 
become inward looking in such an atmosphere, and I would be extremely 
reluctant to criticize the Malawi students for not being more open and 
candid in expressing their hopes and fears for the future. But I wonder 
how faith can become really vital and meaningful, when it must be kept 
alive in a kind of religious “‘hothouse’’. This is similar to the feeling that I 
had in Ghana in 1961-66 when the Ghana Young Pioneers made free dis- 
cussion and critical judgment rare commodities in that land. 


St. David’s Mission, Bonda, Rhodesia, September ro: I arrived here 
Friday night for the last two days of the annual conference of the SCM of 
Rhodesia. It is being held at this lovely Anglican mission 8,000 feet high 
in the Inyanga Mountains of eastern Rhodesia. It is very cold, and a 
chilling wind off the mountains cuts to the bone, but the warmth and 
enthusiasm of the 140 delegates are amazing. 

This is the biggest conference the SCM in Rhodesia has ever had, a 
miracle in view of the depressing political situation which is enough to 
dampen any enthusiasm in the Movement. The spirit has been excellent, 
and the singing of the students some of the best I have heard in Africa, 
thanks largely to the leadership of a very talented young man, Abraham 
Maraire, a composer of indigenous Shona hymns. There are also six students 
from the University College in Salisbury, who, together with an unusual 
group of European and African senior friends, have given outstanding 
leadership to the conference. While politics has not been overtly a subject 
for discussion, the need for a Christian world-view which embraces all of 
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life has been constantly emphasized, and there has been some very frank 
speaking. 

A theological student asked me yesterday what should be the Christian 
student’s attitude towards guerrilla warfare in Rhodesia today. Only last 
week a group of “freedom fighters”’ lost their lives in engagements with the 
government security forces south of the Zambezi. He put me on the spot. 
Perhaps my answer was too cautious and pragmatic, but here is the gist of 
it. A Christian student in Rhodesia has to decide between the short-term 
claims of the liberation movement for his support in the struggle taking 
place now, and the long-term claims of Zimbabwe for competent, well- 
trained leadership once the victory is won. Unless the Christian is a con- 
scientious objector to the use of violence in all circumstances, he must 
recognize the necessity of limited violence in the struggle for justice and 
freedom, once all other methods have failed. But such violence should be 
well organized, should be as humane as is possible under the circumstances, 
and should have some reasonable chance of success. The violence that has 
been mounted so far against the Smith regime has not been well organized, 
has been too weak, and has not been supported by the masses within the 
country, for obvious reasons. It has only served to harden the opposition, 
and make it that much more difficult to mobilize the masses in support of 
liberation. Until such time as it is possible to organize a successful mass 
movement within the country, supported by pressures from outside, it would 
seem that the important thing is for the Christian student to give himself 
wholeheartedly to his studies, looking forward to the day when his contribu- 
tion will be urgently needed. There is nothing to be gained by useless 
martyrdom that does not advance the day of liberation. 

I am not altogether satisfied with this answer. If Nkome and Sithole 
had followed this advice, there would be no liberation movement in Rhodesia 
today. On the other hand, if all the best people are wasted on abortive 
violence, who will be left to give leadership when it is most needed ? The 
same dilemma must have faced Dietrich Bonhoeffer and his friends in their 
resistance to nazi tyranny in Germany thirty years ago. It is not easy to 
be a real Christian in Rhodesia today ! 


Towards the Future 


EDITORIAL 


This issue of Student World is going to the printer at a time when we 
are staggered by events which we could scarcely have imagined only a few 
months ago. It is not only the deaths of Dr. Martin Luther King and 
Senator Robert F. Kennedy which have shaken us so profoundly. France 
has been in a state of severe crisis for several weeks, and no one knows 
what will be the final outcome. There have been student demonstrations 
and protest gatherings in almost every major university centre from 
Madrid to Warsaw, from Brussels to Belgrade. Our societies, which have 
for so long operated on a quite definite system of values, seem to be falling 
apart. What has happened to us? Where are we going? What will the 
future be ? 

Our aim as we planned this issue of Student World was not to provide 
ready answers to these complex problems, but rather to stimulate reflection 
on the whole subject of the future. In fact, the articles raise even more 
questions than they answer, and rightly so, since they are good questions. 
In one sense, this issue may be rather overdue. Much has already been 
written about the future, how mankind will develop, and what its needs 
will be. Institutes have been founded to develop the new field of science 
known as “futurology’. However, when we say that we are opening 
ourselves to the future, we do not mean that we are concerned so much 
about making predictions as about discovering how this new orientation in 
our thinking can influence our action here and now. The Christian faith 
has often been too much orientated towards the past. Only recently have 
we begun to rediscover its eschatological dimensions as they are expressed 
in terms of hope, expectation, future, and so on. We are quite clear that 
our emphasis on the future should not distract us from our present tasks. 
On the contrary, our concern about what will happen to mankind, and 
our loyalty to him who comes to us as both Lord and Servant, should 
make us more mobile, dynamic, and responsive to the needs of today. 

Dennis Gabor, whose article from The World in 2000 we have reprinted 
here, in his book, /nventing the Future, has pointed out three threats to the 
future of mankind. First, there is the nuclear holocaust : can we avoid all- 
out war ? It would seem that he is right in assuming that man will produce 
guarantees and treaties to make nuclear war as unlikely as_ possible. 
Another danger is overpopulation. What can we do to avoid increased 
starvation in the south and almost inevitable frustration in the north ? How 
can we promote development in the less fortunate parts of the globe, so 
that all human beings may have the basic necessities for a decent life ? ! 


1 Here we call your attention to the report of the Conference on World Co- 
operation for Development, sponsored jointly by the Roman Catholic Pontifical 
Commission Justice and Peace and the World Council of Churches, entitled World 
Development : The Challenge to the Churches. 
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Assuming that we escape these two dangers, there is a third which — 
if I understand him correctly — Gabor fears even more: the threat of 
increased leisure time. The average man is ill prepared to use this time 
creatively. For centuries he has been enslaved by hard and repetitious 
work. He has never had time to think about his talents and gifts. He has 
not dared to imagine that his life could ever be any different. But now 
utopia is becoming a reality : if man does not destroy himself by nuclear 
war, famine, or self-alienation, he will have the possibility of using all 
his talents creatively, and of engaging in cultural and artistic activities 
which have hitherto been the prerogative of the very few. 

But we should not deceive ourselves. Impersonal forces will continue 
to oppress him even in the future. Man does not need only individual 
redemption : he is truly free only if his neighbour is free, if the society of 
which he is a part is struggling against the principalities and powers which 
endanger human freedom and man’s material and spiritual growth. It is 
not enough for power to be in the hands of a small group of people, even 
if they are democratically elected. Why are people everywhere talking 
about democratization? There is certainly something wrong in those 
societies which call themselves democratic. And we have also seen that 
socialism has not automatically produced a wider participation of the 
people. The rise of the masses in recent months may be evidence of a 
determined will to power by those who have been excluded from it. The 
demonstrations may be the average man’s first step towards exercising the 
power which has been denied him. 

MILAN OPOCENSKY 


A Biblical View of the Future 


J. B. Soucex ! 


The discovery of eschatology... 


When Christians think about their attitude to the future, they must ask 
themselves whether they can find orientation for this in the Bible, and if so, 
to what extent and in what sense. It is, of course, clear to most of us that 
we cannot expect clear-cut directions, even less prophecies in the sense of 
factual predictions. Serious theological scholarship has long since disposed 
of such primitive ideas about the meaning of the biblical message. However, 
we may find precisely in the work of modern critical theology significant 
and on the whole unequivocal guidance for our attitude to the future. I 
have in mind what is sometimes called ‘‘the discovery of eschatology” in 
modern theology, a discovery which was made several decades ago, largely 
in connection with the work of Albert Schweitzer. His insistence on the 
eschatological character of the message of Jesus was at first a great shock 
to his theological contemporaries. His assertion that Jesus expected the 
immediate coming of the Kingdom of God in the form of a cosmic catas- 
trophe met with disbelief or the uneasy feeling that this conception, if true, 
would wipe out the accepted picture of Jesus as a great teacher of a spiri- 
tual religion based on the Fatherhood of God, the infinite value of every 
human being, and devotion to the Kingdom of God understood as the ideal 
realm of truth, righteousness, and love. If this heart of modern liberal 
theology should prove to be in error, what possibility would there be for 
modern man to remain a Christian in any meaningful sense of the word ? 

Schweitzer himself was aware of the shocked reaction to his thesis. He 
said that for long years liberal theology had attempted to make Jesus a 
contemporary of modern man, but that he in a sovereign way had turned his 
back on this attempt, returned majestically to his own time, and become a 
stranger to us. But — and this is a surprising conclusion — it is precisely 
as this stranger, who eludes all our attempts to domesticate him, that he 
remains our Lord, who says to us, “Come and follow me’’, just as he said 
it to his first disciples on the shores of the Lake of Galilee. Schweitzer’s 
decision to abandon his learned career and to go as a medical missionary to 
Africa was his answer to this call. He solved the problem not by theological 
theory — he probably considered this impossible — but by an act of per- 
sonal devotion without any theoretical or metaphysical basis. Years later, 
he returned to the historical problem of New Testament eschatology in his 
brilliant work on the mysticism of St. Paul, in which he maintains the basic 
congruence between St. Paul’s theology and the teaching of Jesus. Both 
are developments of the same eschatological scheme although from diffe- 
rent points of view : for Jesus the Kingdom was to come in the near future ; 


1 Professor and Dean at the Protestant Theological Faculty in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
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for St. Paul the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ represented a decisive 
eschatological event, even if the consummation was to be expected in the 
future. This thesis was fruitful for exegetical efforts, but did not — at least 
at first — significantly influence the main stream of theological thought. 


... and responses to it 


This thought was, however, influenced by the discovery of New Testa- 
ment eschatology through different channels. In the first place, Karl 
Barth’s early theology was probably profoundly shaped by it. His insis- 
tence on the total otherness of God and his acts may be understood as an 
application and interpretation of “‘radical eschatology’. At first, it seemed 
that this insistence did cut the ground from under any attempt at meaning- 
ful action in the present world. However, his later thought is more subtle 
and differentiated. He speaks of the eschatological “‘great hope’ of 
redemption, which must not be confused with various “‘small hopes’’ for 
the historical future. But, at the same time, he says that these small hopes 
should not be despised, that, on the contrary, the great hope invites us 
always to be hopeful rather than hopeless, and to engage in human efforts 
to realize the small hopes of achieving more justice, peace, and humanness 
in history. This valid contribution to the Christian attitude to the future 
seems to be forgotten in the present tendency to neglect and disparage the 
work of Barth. 

Another theological response to the discovery of radical eschatology 
has until recently been more influential. As a scholar, Rudolf Bultmann 
accepted — with some corrections and reservations — the main thesis of 
Schweitzer. As a theologian, he interpreted biblical eschatology as a mytho- 
logical expression of the urgency with which the Word of God invites us 
to understand ourselves not on the basis of our own desires and inherent 
capabilities, but rather on the basis of the future which is open for us in the 
invitation to trust God’s grace and so to receive from him true life. He bases 
this interpretation on a particular conception of the history of biblical 
eschatology. Bultmann holds that the Old Testament prophetic message 
is founded on the belief that Yahweh acts and reveals himself in the 
history of Israel, but that this faith suffered shipwreck (Scheitern) when it 
collided with the hard facts of history. In post-prophetic (mainly apoca- 
lyptic) eschatology, it has accordingly been transferred to the transcendent, 
non-historical scene : the expectation was no longer of Israel’s deliverance 
from historical catastrophes and evils, but of the end of the old aeon, the 
catastrophic transformation of the whole cosmic order which would bring 
in the new age of righteousness, peace, and welfare, not only for all men 
but even for extra-human nature. In Bultmann’s opinion, the New Testa- 
ment message has already taken essential — although not fully thought 
out — steps towards liberating eschatological expectation from this 
cosmological framework. The core of this expectation, comprehensible 
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and acceptable for us, consists in God’s opening for us through his 
word the possibility of a new self-understanding. We are over and 
over again liberated from self-centredness and self-sufficiency. Escha- 
tology thus becomes essentially a symbol for the decision character 
of faith, even of all truly human existence. This is certainly a profound 
and captivating understanding of one essential aspect of Christian expe- 
rience, but it remains within the limits of personal orientation towards the 
future and of individual experience, and does not give due attention 
to the concrete historical future awaiting human society, and to our attitude 
and obligation towards it. 


Interpretations of Old Testament eschatology 


At this point, a brief re-examination of the Old Testament outlook on 
the future should be undertaken. It is generally agreed that the Old Testa- 
ment does not look backwards to the origin of all things as the main norm 
to which the present should conform. This “‘archetypal’ (M. Eliade) way 
of thinking is characteristic of the mythical thought of the ancient Orient, 
particularly Egypt, but it is overcome by the prophetic and eschatological 
orientation of the Old Testament. However, there are varied interpretations 
of this among Old Testament scholars. Some — among them a specialist 
of the stature of G. Fohrer — maintain that only the expectation of the 
““end of the world’’, ic. of a break in the cosmological structure, of the 
coming of the new aeon, can be regarded as eschatological in the proper 
sense of the word. Therefore, the prophetic expectation of Yahweh’s mighty 
deeds of judgment, and of salvation and renewal within the history of 
Israel and of the world in general, is not eschatological. In other words, 
this view maintains a profound distinction between the historical and the 
eschatological hope, with eschatology seen in close proximity to later 
apocalyptic thought, with its vivid imagery and its attempt to identify 
signs by which to estimate the timing of the great break between the aeons. 
As an important side issue, the earlier genuine pre-exilic prophecy is often 
closely connected with the “‘prophecy of doom” (Unheilsprophetie), whereas 
the eschatological or apocalyptic outlook is regarded as a revival of the old 
‘prophecy of salvation” (Heilsprophetie), which assured the people that 
Yahweh would in all circumstances defend his holy place and therefore 
rescue Israel or Judah from the threatening hands of their enemies. A 
parallel to this distinction between historical prophecy and transcendental 
eschatology may perhaps be seen in the thesis of Gerhard von Rad in his 
great Theology of the Old Testament. He holds that apocalyptic thought 
should not be regarded as a modification of prophecy, but rather as a 
particular kind of wisdom tradition, that is, as an attempt to penetrate by 
speculation — of course, in mythological guise — the mystery of future 
history, and so to offer clues~to the..character and timing of coming 
events. one BRA 
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Eschatology and history 


All these conceptions have some foundation in fact. There is a marked 
difference in tone and style between, on the one hand, the concrete warnings 
and commands of the great pre-exilic prophets, and, on the other, the 
complicated imagery of later eschatological and apocalyptic systems which 
claim to offer an all-round picture of future developments. And one of 
the central concerns of the classical prophets was to criticize and reject the 
assurances offered by some of their contemporaries who maintained that 
Israel could take for granted Yahweh’s aid in an hour of peril. However 
important they are, these differences cannot simply be identified with the 
difference between prophecy aiming at action in concrete historical situa- 
tions and eschatology envisaging the end of the present aeon and the trans- 
formation of the whole cosmos. Such a clear-cut contrast does not corres- 
pond with the Hebrew way of thinking. Appeals for action in a given 
historical situation envisage a supra-historical horizon on which the decision 
— taken either in obedience to or rejection of the call of the Lord — will 


_be worked out. The prophets do not acknowledge the autonomy of history. 


The consequences of decisions by Israel and its leaders are governed by the 
sovereign Lord. This supra-historical horizon is sometimes expressed in 
terms which we can only regard as mythical: the wolf dwelling with the 
lamb, the lion eating grass like the ox, and a little child leading them all. 
The same is true of prophecies of natural catastrophes provoked by 
disobedience of Yahweh. On the other hand, even the highly developed 
apocalyptic pictures of the approach of the end of the world were not 
detached from concrete historical situations. It is not irrelevant that the 
book of Daniel originated in the great historical crisis known as the 
Maccabean uprising. In suggestive imagery, it interprets contemporary 
events, including criticism of those who put all their hope in the victory of 
arms (this is probably the meaning of the words “a little help” in Daniel 
11 : 34). The book tries to interpret current events as acts of the Lord, and to 
advise its readers about the attitude they should adopt and the acts they 
should commit or avoid. This, however, is the intention of all genuine 
prophecy. It is true that the later apocalyptic literature patterned after the 
book of Daniel concentrated on finding clues to the pace at which the end 
of all things was approaching, but it is not convincing to read the book of 
Daniel in this way, and still less the New Testament book of Revelation. 
In other words, the difference between prophecy and eschatology or 
apocalyptic is only one of degree and not absolute, and it is more striking 
in the style and imagery used than in the essential ideas. 


Prophecy of doom and prophecy of salvation 


In my opinion, the same must be said about the difference between the 
prophecy of doom and the prophecy of salvation. The genuine prophets 
contested the assurance of Yahweh’s automatic help in any crisis. This was 
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part of their struggle against the magical understanding of the cult: the 
Lord is sovereign, and his acts cannot be manipulated by correct per- 
formance of ritual or by any deeds of man. The book of Jeremiah is 
particularly instructive in this respect, most of all perhaps in chapter 28. 
Here we learn that those who prophesy peace can be accepted only with 
the greatest reserve. Only when their word comes to pass are they to be 
recognized as true prophets, and this eventuality is not ruled out. Moreover, 
the book of Jeremiah is a testimony that illegitimate prophecy originating 
in wishful thinking (Jeremiah 23 : 16) was a constant temptation even for 
those who resisted the direct corruption mentioned in Micah 3: 5. In other 
words, the debate between the prophecy of doom and the prophecy of salva- 
tion went on in the minds of even the genuine prophets. This means that 
the simple and absolute identification between expectation of doom and 
true prophecy or between expectation of salvation and false prophecy is not 
true to the facts. Of course, genuine prophets were aware that they had to 
be very alert to the seduction of optimistic expectations, but, on the other 
hand, they knew that messages of both doom and hope could be entrusted 
to them as the word of Yahweh, according to the particular situation. 
The greater frequency of encouraging messages in exilic and post-exilic 
situations is quite understandable. The prophets never finally despaired of 
the validity of the Lord’s promises, of the steadfastness of his covenant. 
Their specific predictions, both warnings and encouragement, with their 
often amazing assurance and precision, cannot be fully explained by 
circumstances or psychological hypotheses, but we may assume that an 
insight into contemporary conditions, sharpened and deepened by their 
intense struggle to divine the Lord’s will, was an important component of 
the process by which they arrived at their urgent appeals. 


The prophets’ creative use of tradition 


The phenomenon of Israelite prophecy was obviously rooted in the 
extraordinary history of the community of Israel. A critical examination of 
the Old Testament tradition reveals the high probability that this community 
originated in a sacral union or amphictyony of related, but previously 
separate, semi-nomadic groups which pledged loyalty to Yahweh and thereby 
to one another. Each individual group entering this community probably 
had its own pre-history of which it preserved some memories, but their 
union evidently took place on Palestinian soil. It was a community welded 
together by loyalty to the same divine Lord rather than by any natural tie. 
Its relation to Yahweh was of a personal character, not bound to a particular 
land. This means that it was more a cultic, religious fellowship than a nation. 
Of course, the people gradually took possession of the land of Canaan, 
and regarded this as the heritage allotted to them by Yahweh who was Lord 
of all the earth. But they never quite lost the mark of their nomadic origin. 
They were not allowed to forget that they were the people of Yahweh, but 
that Yahweh was not their national god, bound to them by indissoluble 
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bilateral bonds. Of course, this original imprint went through a number of 
crises fundamentally connected with their gradual settlement in a fixed 
area and their adoption of an agricultural and later of an urban way of 
life. This is the sociological basis of the struggles against the cult of Baal, 
over the rise of Israelite kingship, and still later over the historical catas- 
trophes which befell the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

In all these crises, it was its prophets who watched over the orig- 
inal character of Israel. They insisted that it was not like other nations and 
should not want to become so, that it was unconditionally bound to Yah- 
weh, but that Yahweh was free both to save and to reject it. They also 
insisted with equal urgency that the origin of Israel must determine the 
structure of its inner life, turning it in the direction of equality, brother- 
hood, righteousness, protection of the weak and poor, of widows, orphans, 
slaves, and debtors. The prophets thus evoked the origin of their commu- 
nity, but in such a way that the minds and consciences of their people were 
turned to the tasks and duties, dangers and potentialities of the future. Thus 
the past became not an archetypal idea to be preserved unchanged or rest- 
ored at any cost, but the inspiration and guide for the way into the future. 
This creative use of tradition enabled Israel to preserve extraordinary 
mobility and adaptability in its encounters with great social and historical 
change. It was enabled to survive the crisis of settlement, of the rise of 
kingship, and the loss of political independence without losing its identity. 
This is certainly an amazing phenomenon, without any real parallel in his- 
tory. Israel has to the present day survived catastrophes without losing the 
capacity to look to the future with hope. This is also the deepest signifi- 
cance and effect of Old Testament prophecy and eschatology — including 
the apocalyptic variety : it was precisely this incessant prophetic struggle 
against arrogance, presumption, and attempts to use Yahweh as the servant 
of national interests, this insistence on the sovereignty of the Lord, which 
preserved his people at the most desperate moments of their existence. 
Eschatology proved to be something totally different from illusionary 
speculation. It was the creative force opening a way into the future and 
decisively moulding the spiritual and social structure of Israel’s life. 


The relevance to history of New Testament eschatology 


At this point, we have to turn again to the New Testament. The Old 
Testament background outlined above gives illuminating insights into the 
eschatological structure of New Testament thought and the apocalyptic 
form of some important expressions of this structure. At the very least, this 
background confronts us with the question of whether it is adequate to 
follow either the Christian “‘spiritualists” and liberals in their understanding 
of the New Testament message of the Kingdom of God as a symbolic expres- 
sion of the ideals of truth and goodness and of inner spiritual life; or 
Schweitzer, who saw it as the hope of a miraculous cosmic transformation 
which may be an expression of extraordinary moral energy ; or Bultmann, 
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who conceived of it as a mythological expression of the decision character 
of faith and of individual human existence. There are indications in the 
New Testament that the eschatological outlook may have a more concrete 
and relevant meaning. The so-called synoptic apocalypse (Mark 13 and 
parallels) is clearly related to the crisis of the great Jewish revolt of 66-70 
A.D. — therefore certainly of post-Jesuan origin — and expresses the 
vital interest of early Christendom in this catastrophic event of contempo- 
rary history. St. Paul discusses the place and mission of Israel in relation 
to Jesus Christ in apocalyptic terms (Romans 11). Jesus himself, when he 
speaks about the Son of man and his destiny, is interpreting his mission in 
images taken from apocalyptic tradition. 

Of particular importance is the book of Revelation. In content and style, 
it is typical of apocalyptic literature. Precisely for this reason, the book 
has often been an embarrassment for Christians — from some Alexandrian 
Father, through Martin Luther, to modern critical theologians who often 
see in it little more than a piece of crude fantasy linked with regrettable © 
re-mythologizing of the Christian faith and message. But this book is an 
outcry, in apocalyptic, mythical form, against the injustice, cruelty, and 
horror perpetrated over and over again in human history, and also against 
the unfeeling indifference of nature. It expresses a fundamental reality 
of human life : that man is not an isolated individual, but is entangled in 
the many complicated and inextricable ties of nature and history. Redemp- 
tion is not limited to a personal, individual experience of either a pietistic 
or existentialist type, but must include liberation from these impersonal 
forces. The seer of Revelation awaits the final victory of the Lamb over 
these forces. His message is no mere spiritual consolation, but again and 
again in the history of Christendom has been the inspiration for protest and 
action against injustice and oppression. This did not result from a misun- 
derstanding, but from inspiration arising from the genuine intention of the 
book. 

Seen in this light, many of the New Testament motifs — and not only 
the persistent protest of the epistle of James against the self-sufficiency 
and hardness of heart of the rich, a protest which is significantly related to 
the motifs of primitive Christian eschatology (see James 4:13 - 5:7) — 
take on new significance. We must remember that the very message of 
Jesus and all his attitudes and actions were not as passive and spiritual as 
has too often been assumed by both Christians and non-Christians. He was 
very impatient with the hypocrisy of official guardians of holy tradition, and 
with the injustice of the mighty, including the ruler of the land, “that fox” 
Herod Antipas (Luke 13:32). It was not just an accident that he was 
executed between two “‘robbers’’ — zealots or partisans who had fought the 
Roman oppressors. He was not one of them — he rejected the use of force 
as a means of bringing in the Kingdom of God, and saw in it a devilish 
temptation — but he never accommodated himself to the demands of the 
mighty. His teaching as reported in the Sermon on the Mount is not as 
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spiritual, individualistic, and utopian as is often supposed. It was meant 
to show a new way of life for the community of his disciples, commissioned 
to be the salt of the earth and the light of the world. These aspects of the 
New Testament have been for too long neglected by biblical scholars, at 
least on the Continent. Ernst Kasemann has made an important contribu- 
tion in drawing attention to this concrete relevance of the New Testament 
apocalyptic, and refusing to accept the interpretation of biblical eschatology 
as only a mythical symbol for individual spiritual experience. With clarity 
and vigour, he explains his conception in his recent book, Der Ruf der 
Freiheit (The Call of Freedom), which should give new impetus to the 
reappraisal of the relevance of eschatology. 


Eschatology and hope 


The relevance is, of course, not limited to the stimulus for action 
provided by the eschatological hope. It also inspires criticism of any hope 
which makes its aims absolute and identifies the ultimate hope of redemp- 
tion with the “‘little’”’ provisional hopes of men. All historical experience, 
ancient and recent, shows that such absolutism of necessity leads to mon- 
strous pride, which breeds cruelty and hatred of all real or presumed opposi- 
tion. There is one necessary corrective: to know that the crucified and 
risen Jesus Christ is the lord and judge of history. Trusting in him, we can 
hope rather than despair even in the darkest moments; we need never 
capitulate before the forces of violence, pride, and falsehood, while suppress- 
ing any temptation to self-righteousness. The Bible does not see historical 
development as a straight line leading continuously and automatically to 
ever higher levels, but as an unceasing struggle between true and false 
prophecy, between the constraining appeal of the gospel and the rebellion 
of human pride, between enthusiastic aspirations after justice and grievous 
misdeeds committed in its name. Our belief in Jesus Christ should enable 
us to hope that this struggle is not moving in a vicious circle, and that the 
truth and righteousness revealed in Jesus will ultimately prevail. But we 
cannot gain such assurance merely through observing the course of the 
world, nor by meditating and speculating on biblical truths, but only by 
engaging in this struggle with resolution and humility in the place and time 
where we happen to be. I believe this is also a concrete illustration of what 
we mean when we speak of the coming (parousia) of Christ. 
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From Response to Responsibility 
The Search for an Ethical Metaphor 


ARTHUR BRANDENBURG ! 


Most of the concern expressed about the present campus situation, or 
youth culture in general, which simply makes that situation out to be a 
moral quagmire, misses the point of a struggle which is well under way and 
which has roots deep in the western ethical tradition. Likewise, much of 
the serious reflection upon what is sometimes called ‘“‘situation ethics” 
seems too shallow to do justice to the depth of the struggle itself. I cannot 
hope to do more in this brief essay than point to a few aspects of what is 
obviously a time of profound transition in the whole moral fabric of our 
society, as that transition is manifest on a number of campuses I have 
visited recently. My concern is to describe some of the less easily observed 
factors in the activities of the small, sensitive, sentinel body of students 
who constitute the vanguard of experimentation towards the construction 
of a style of life that may be more nearly adequate for the kind of world 
we Shall have to live in. 


A “right-and-wrong’’ morality 

Probably the most striking thing about these students is their bewildering 
application of the concepts of right and wrong. One might expect, having 
read the commentaries on the younger generation in Look and other popular 
periodicals, to find a completely wild and reckless kind of discussion and 
behaviour. On the contrary, I observe an almost rigid adherence to and 
reapplication of rather traditional concepts. In recent months I have asked 
many students what ethical metaphor they would use to describe their 
feelings about and involvements in various issues. Without exception I 
have been told “right and wrong’. Look, for example, at the attitude 
towards war, sex, and education. In each instance, students tend to be 
absolutistic in their pronouncements and involvement. It is rare to find 
a student in this vanguard who does not pronounce categorically that war 
is wrong in general and that the war in Vietnam is wrong in particular. In 
the area of sexual behaviour, it is widely held among students that it is 
wrong to use another person, that promiscuity is wrong, and that genuine 
concern for and involvement with another person in sexual relationships 
is right. In education, students will say that it is wrong to be manipulated 
or to be ‘“‘raw material’? for an enterprise over which one exercises no 
control. Many times, students say that it is wrong to hurt another person. 
Therefore, the war in Vietnam is wrong, the exploitation of another person 
sexually is wrong, and the manipulation of people in the campus within 
authoritarian structures is wrong. 


1 Director of Ecumenical Associates, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., USA. 
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By and large, this kind of morality is passive; it is more a system of 
negations than positive prescriptions. Most sensitive students seem to be 
aware of the basically passive and individualistic nature of what they are 
about. They do not seem to be aware of the problem raised by the kind of 
absolutistic reflection in which they are engaged. They are quite certain 
of the failure of what they have inherited and of the inadequacies 
and hypocrisies of the generations slightly older than themselves. They 
have not, by and large, begun to translate this awareness and concern into 
a constructive style of life which provides continuing guidelines for dealing 
with the kind of world in which no event or person or institution can be 
neatly labelled as right or wrong, not even the war in Vietnam. 


The discovery that something could be done 


For the sensitive student today the problems of this stance are com- 
pounded by a shift in the general cultural mood. A few years ago, as has 
been noted often, the campus was caught in a mood of futility. The pre-John 
Kennedy years were marked by a feeling that nothing could be done, at 
least not by the student generation. The leadership of the country appeared 
to comprise almost exclusively old men and generals. The limits within 
which effective action could be taken were thought to be narrow indeed. 

While one does not want in any partisan sense to attribute the new 
campus tone to John Kennedy, there can be little doubt that, during the 
campaign and the thousand days that followed, a new vision and spirit were 
let loose among the youth of the land. On the one hand, powerful symbols 
like “‘the new frontier’’ were projected into a symbol-starved youth culture; 
on the other, concrete imperatives and opportunities were embodied in such 
ventures as the Peace Corps. All of a sudden, it became very clear that 
something not only had to be done, but could be done. Possibilities, there 
all along, became focused in exciting and compelling ways. Now students 
find themselves in the midst of a proliferation of alternatives, all worthy 
in varying degrees of their energy, all laying claims on their lives. 

Likewise, in the more parochial areas of campus life and_inter- 
personal relationships, the limitations of the old-mood period began to open 
up. Many students became involved in the civil rights movement, and 
discovered there not only the effectiveness of corporate action but the 
multiplicity and excitement of deep relationships with comrades en mission. 
The observation has been made, aptly I believe, that the Free Speech 
Movement at Berkeley, where students began to press for change in campus 
life itself, was generated by the participation of the leaders of the FSM in 
the summer civil rights project in Mississippi. The passion inspired earlier 
by Kennedy began to move towards a comprehensiveness which saw that 
many of the problems in Mississippi, e.g. the political disenfranchisement 
of large segments of the population, were related profoundly to the prob- 
lems of mass education. 
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A super-abundance of possibilities calls for a new ethic 


An absolutistic ethic of right and wrong, even when rooted, as it may 
well be, in basic humanistic values, does not prepare people to deal with 
the struggles and ambiguities of a world which, at any given moment, lays 
before them so many competing claims and possibilities. The civil rights 
movement and the free speech (education reform) movement provided 
testing grounds for a new morality both in the social order and in inter- 
personal relations. 

One of the ironies of the protests at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1965, was the inability of the student leaders to envision any 
concrete, positive, structural, administrative ways of dealing with the 
excesses and inequities which they were protesting. During a visit to the 
Berkeley campus, I was told by more than one person involved in the 
movement that the door was in fact open to concrete proposals, but that 
none had been devised. The very leaders who were so effective in protest 
disagreed on goals and strategic structures fer making Berkeley a ‘‘more 
human place’. 

Now we are experiencing the dilemma of the lack of a positive, viable 
ethic in the super-abundance of possibilities. In the midst of an aware- 
ness, hammered out through long hours of dialogue with the existentialists, 
that life is meaningless only for those who do not mean to do anything with 
it, the sensitive and alert student responded to a clear call to pick up his 
life and to begin to create new moral acts, only to find that the ambiguities 
and complexities of his field of action were overwhelming. The basic 
commitment to what is “right’’, humanly conceived, has not provided the 
grounding for an ethical style which enables the actualizing of the possi- 
bilities at hand. (Of course, this is precisely the dilemma of everyone who 
attempts ethical reflection and action today : the dilemma only seems more 
dramatic in youth culture.) 


Campus life-styles 


This description of the pilgrimage of recent years brings us to the 
present moment, which I see as a time of response to the head-on confront- 
ation with this overwhelming dilemma. The response takes the form of 
several life-styles. 

The most widespread style of life on the campus is floating. One form 
is a kind of suspended inquiry which continues to survey the myriad 
alternative possibilities, collect data to try to resolve the ambiguities, and 
talk endlessly with anyone who will lend an ear, in the hope that the 
dilemmas will somehow vanish. Students who float suspended tend to 
be those who have not taken the plunge into any very risky endeavour. 
They have heard the stories of student involvement in the Peace Corps and 
various movements and summer projects, and know something about 
the dilemma, but cannot quite bring themselves to embrace what they 
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have heard. The National Student Association publishes a compilation 
of summer service opportunities called Scope. The floater stays suspended 
above it, writing letters and trying to collect data on each of the hundreds of 
items listed therein. By the time he gets all his replies, summer is likely 
to be over. 

Another floating response is cynicism. Although perhaps the most 
difficult member of the student body to understand and relate to, the 
campus cynic is likely to be the most aware. Frequently he has taken 
the plunge and been nearly drowned. (I think of one returned Peace 
Corpsman who discovered in Nigeria the endless complexities and ambigui- 
ties of trying to “help people” in the modern world of bureaucracy, 
nationalism, and human stubbornness. He now meets all possibilities with 
a sneer and holds them at double-arm’s length.) The cynical floater is my 
favourite character in the dramatic quest for a new morality, a new life- 
style. He was in the vanguard ; he blazed the trail ; he became involved 
at the life and death dimension of humanness before the style was born 
which will eventually sustain such pioneering ventures. There may be a 
sense, however, in which he will have to be received as a battle casualty, 
reminding all of us of the high price to be paid for naiveté and for the 
lack of a morality adequate to support people on the experimental edge 
of the civilizing adventure. 

Another response to the moral dilemma posed by recent student 
involvement is rebellion. What I have in mind needs to be distinguished from 
what has come to be taken for granted as a necessary part of adolescence. 
It is a style accompanied by a kind of absolutistic morality which is 
embodied in what is virtually a prophetic pronouncement to the larger 
society. The two forms usually taken by this rebellion may help to illu- 
minate the response. Students who smoke marijuana to get arrested shout 
a NO in the face of a hysterical community like New Haven. Students 
who smoke marijuana and interpret its salient effects (particularly when 
compared to alcohol) and the inhumanities of our present laws and law 
enforcement procedures project both a NO and a rather persuasive YES 
which points the way beyond hysteria to eventual change. Both groups are 
rebels, but one has clearly moved towards what I would call a moral stance. 

A third response to the dilemma of how to deal with the ambiguities 
that have been discovered to be a fundamental part of participation in the 
social process is most difficult to grasp. I have already alluded to it in 
my description of the right-and-wrong, absolutistic stances characteristic 
of much student involvement particularly now in the areas of peace and 
education. Students at a recent somewhat activist conference wore Avis 
“We try harder” buttons in sixteen languages. It is as though this third 
response is to shove the absolute stance even harder than before to the 
point of irrelevance. 

One form of this neo-Puritanism is a romantic withdrawal into the 
relatively uncomplicated network of relationships which bind together a 
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sort of “campus ghetto” group. The recent ‘hippie’? phenomenon seems 
to be largely of this sort. Each hippie family is envisioned as retreating to 
a little plot of ground, there to grow (and presumably can) tomatoes. One 
hippie paper in San Francisco seriously proposes this response as the 
solution to the problems of the post-modern world. However much 
“love-ins” and “‘be-ins” may appeal to the latent romanticism deep within 
all of us, and however charming and admirable it is to give flowers to the 
riot squad which has come to incarcerate you, this response to the moral 
and ethical dilemmas of our time is largely irrelevant, except as a prophetic 
witness. 

Another form of this same response is more relevant. I refer to a 
kind of visionary idealism which, bearing the scars of the birth of lucidity, 
begins to talk about utopia. Recently I observed a group of undergraduate 
and graduate students engaged in serious planning, at the conceptual level, 
for what they called the “‘ideal’’ university. They began with nothing but 
an open plot of ground and started building, in their minds, from there. 
Still oblivious to the realities of power, and of politics as the art-of-what-is- 
possible, they took as their slogan the phrase of their spiritual mentor, 
Robert Theobald, the economist and social thinker : ‘In a world where 
everything that’s possible is irrelevant, all that’s left is the impossible’’. 
This kind of neo-Puritan idealism which supposes that we know what is 
right, in the ideal sense, and furthermore that anyone cares enough to 
make it real, is still largely irrelevant. Perhaps its significance lies in the 
sense in which, as a response to a dilemma, it does not abandon hope, but 
picks up the task of dreaming and begins to try to fashion at least a vision 
of what tomorrow may be like. 

There is a dimension to all three of these major responses which seems 
to point beyond the present moment to a new possibility where response 
becomes responsibility. Among the floaters, it is the cynic who reminds us 
of the terrible cost of living in a time of rapid change. Among the rebels, 
it is those who are self-conscious about their rebellion and who try to use 
it as a means of effecting change. Among the neo-Puritans, it is the utopian 
dreamer who, without abandoning hope, begins to envision a future 
different from the past. 

Now the task of building is at hand. It will not help to denounce these 
responses, for they are simply “given” as the situation in which students 
and those of us ‘‘over thirty” must set about the common venture of 
creating a new morality, a new social fabric, a new style of life for 
tomorrow. I believe that is what we are about, and therefore the present 
moment is one for deep reflection. 


A new ethical metaphor struggling to be born 


Beneath the surface of the responses and struggles of all of us, there 
lies a new ethical metaphor waiting to be born. Every age has probably 
operated out of one dominant and basic ethical metaphor or image. 
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H. Richard Niebuhr has helped clarify the sense in which the image and 
metaphor precede the act!; Kenneth Boulding has articulated this same 
theory in a rich and compelling way in another context”. To oversimplify 
this view, human behaviour is described as flowing out of basic life, world, 
and self images which, while constantly being modified, remain basically 
stable for long periods of time. These and their accompanying metaphors 
interact with behaviour so there is a reciprocal influence. 

Recently I saw a set of maps of North America beginning with the 
controversial Vinland map dating back to the fifteenth century. It was very 
obvious that each map constituted an image constructed on the basis of 
explorations and data. Each guided the explorations of a new wave of 
adventurers, who, in turn, after their journey, redrew the map-image, so that 
over a period of five hundred years only a keen perception could make the 
connection between the map of the Norsemen and those used by present- 
day navigators. 

So it is with those ethical images by which men have charted their 
course through the labyrinth of social ambiguities throughout the years. 
We appear to be in a period of great re-casting of the underlying ethical 
metaphor. It is as though the student vanguard has been on an explora- 
tory journey, and has returned to tell us that the standard right-wrong 
metaphor out of which men have forged moral acts for many years is 
inadequate for the world in which we shall have to live. 

Perhaps it is the scientific revolution itself which has ravished the prior 
ethical metaphor. In a world where the certainties and laws of the New- 
tonian world-view have given way to relativity and a “‘process” under- 
standing of life, it is difficult to see how behaviour can fruitfully flow from 
either deontological or teleological constructs. It is of little help finally 
to appeal to good and evil, or right and wrong, when both absolute essences 
and absolute laws have vanished from the common sense of every person. 
A man driving an automobile down the expressway at sixty miles an hour 
deontologically or teleologically would be spotted quickly as a public 
menace and just as quickly suspended from driving the vehicle. Neither 
ultimate destination nor absolute laws will suffice to cope with the 
contingencies and ambiguities of propelling a two-ton missile down the 
Connecticut turnpike. The driver must calculate at every moment of his 
journey what action is fitting for the task at hand. 


The responsible-irresponsible metaphor 


The new ethical metaphor struggling to be born is “‘responsibility”’. 
Good and evil have long since passed off the scene of ethical reflection. 
I am persuaded that new moral structures and acts will be forged only to 


* The Responsible Self (Harper and Row, New York, 1963). 
* The Image (University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1961). 
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the extent that the right-and-wrong metaphor which is the present hang- 
up of our most sensitive students can be replaced by “responsible”? and 
“irresponsible” as the key to forging the moral act. One short paragraph 
from Niebuhr may serve to clarify what is involved in this rather radical 
transformation : 


.. We may say that purposiveness seeks to answer the question: 
‘What shall I do ?’ by raising as prior the question : ‘What is my goal, 
ideal, or telos ?? Deontology tries to answer the moral query by asking 
first of all: “What is the law and what is the first law of my life 2’ 
Responsibility, however, proceeds in every moment of decision and 
choice to inquire: ‘What is going on?’ If we use value terms, then 
the differences among the three approaches may be indicated by the 
terms, the good, the right, and the fitting; for teleology is concerned 
always with the highest good to which it subordinates the right ; consis- 
tent deontology is concerned with the right, no matter what may happen 
to our goods ; but for the ethics of responsibility the fitting action, the 
one that fits into a total interaction as response and as anticipation of 
further response, is alone conducive to the good and alone is right 1. 


Unfortunately, Richard Niebuhr’s work was incomplete, and he had yet 
to spell out in detail a construct for this metaphor which would give us some 
idea of what the methodology of responsible action might be. It seems to me 
that the present struggle in the midst of each of the responses to the 
dilemma posed by the collapse of the right-wrong metaphor lies precisely 
at this point. Wherever one finds the student who is attempting to move 
beyond the pattern of floating, rebelling, or romanticizing, one finds him 
struggling with the question of what it means to respond ; what it means 
to be responsible to himself and to that which is other than himself, in 
the midst of some particular claim, or indeed within an arena of competing 
claims. 

It is a beautiful thing to hear the kind of wrestling that goes on in the 
mind of a sensitive student confronted with the question of whether to go 
into the Peace Corps, to graduate school to prepare for a career in public 
education as a teacher, into a community organization, or government 
service. How much easier it was to respond when there were fewer 
alternatives. How difficult it is to decide in the midst of such an explosion 
of possibilities. 

The same is true on the level of inter-personal relationships. One need 
not repeat the kind of reflection that every counsellor hears with regard to 
the question of responsibility in sexual relationships. I submit that the 
sensitive student of today who will forge out the new moral style tomorrow 
does not take the many dimensions of inter-personal relationship lightly. 
He knows about contraception, but he also knows about the intricate 
psychological complexities of sexual relationships, and he knows about the 


1 NIEBUHR, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 
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endless network of social relationships which proceed from self to others, 
to family, to friends, to institutions. What then is to be the methodology 
whereby he responds and does that which is truly fitting ? 

Recently there was a rather impressive symposium on ““The Next 50 
Years”, in Washington, D.C. The futuristic tone of the conference was 
summarized on the closing evening in a futuristic fete, the theme of which 
was ‘‘Make plans, not love’. Obviously a parody on the hippie maxim, 
“Make love, not war’’, it points to the heart of a growing awareness that 
truly responsible action can be nothing less than planned. I suspect that 
in the future we shall recover anew in this context what was earlier under- 
stood as justice. Just as Reinhold Niebuhr once observed that love cannot 
be less than justice, so I suspect in the future we shall see that love cannot 
be less than careful planning. 


A methodology for responsible action 


A very small group of students with whom I have worked for about a 
year have begun to build on the preceding analysis by trying to think 
through the techniques of model-building and social-design and apply them 
to various aspects of life. What this involves initially is the development by 
each person, in dialogue with his fellows, and through them with the entire 
social context, of a thoroughly comprehensive picture of the world in which 
he lives. The truly responsible act at any given moment, then, must be 
subjected to the total plan and located within the model in relationship to 
every conceivable claim. This is an agonizing process, and one which 
demands rigorous thinking and ruthless honesty. 

In recent years, the complex work of the German ethicist, Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer, has been singularly helpful in the development of this metho- 
dology. Bonhoeffer was a thoroughgoing secular Christian who knew, at 
least in the last years of his life, that all ethical reflection and moral 
activity had necessarily to be done under the category of relativity. Fre- 
quently misunderstood because of his language (essentially that of German 
pietism), he nevertheless set about to outline a methodology for decision- 
making which is scientific and pragmatic. He described the responsible 
act as one made in total obedience to the entire situation, excluding nothing, 
while at the same time being the result of a totally free decision by the actor, 
in that no aspect of the total situation can remove him from the necessary 
consequences of his act. It is precisely at the point of tension between 
total obedience and total freedom that one is to find the act of forging the 
model, which becomes the moral act. Bonhoeffer has one paragraph which 
is the “‘Constitution” of the student who picks up this task : 


The responsible person acts in the freedom of his own self, without 
the support of men, circumstances or principles, but with a due considera- 
tion for the given human and general conditions and for the relevant ques- 
tions of principle. The proof of his freedom is the fact that nothing 
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can answer for him, nothing can exonerate him, except his own deed 
and his own self. It is he himself who must observe, judge, weigh up, 
decide, and act. It is man himself who must examine the motives, the 
prospects, the value, and the purpose of his action. But neither the 
purity of his motivation, nor the opportune circumstances, nor the 
value, nor the significant purpose of an intended undertaking can 
become the governing law of his action, a law to which he can with- 
draw, to which he can appeal as an authority, and by which he can be 
exculpated and acquitted. For in that case he would indeed no longer be 
truly free 1. 


Note the rigour of Bonhoeffer’s description. No external factor is to be 
omitted. Every datum is to be observed and weighed, every motive and 
principle considered. No libertinism here. But neither are there assurances 
of certitude. The person who forges the moral act will be forever the 
person of process. For every act thus conceived is a model, subject to 
revision, always being changed. The truly ethical style of life becomes 
experimental ; each new action is the working out of a hypothetical model 
pointing to what life is about in its unreduced totality. 


Transforming response into responsibility 


The importance of the kind of rebellion and idealism which points 
towards the future now becomes more apparent. The task at hand is to 
enable those responses to be transformed into responsibility. This is an 
enormous undertaking for all of us. Here it becomes clear that we are in 
no sense speaking objectively about youth culture. It seems to me that 
this is, and let it be said again, the dilemma of every sensitive person at 
this moment in history. 

As we undertake the transmutation, there appear to be several funda- 
mental blocks or contradictions which will have to be overcome. First of 
all, there is the psychological or imaginal conviction that this kind of thing 
simply cannot be done. The demands are great, the time required to forge 
new moral fabric for every institution of society and for personal life as 
well is overwhelming. A deep psychological trauma ensues and we feel 
paralyzed. Nothing short of a change in our basic perception of ourselves 
will suffice. We shall have to be liberated from this victim-image, and 
appropriate what is perhaps the most basic possibility of all — the possibi- 
lity to begin to transform response into responsibility and actually to 
construct those models which will be the new morality. 

Almost as severe a contradiction as the imaginal block is what [ call 
the sociological one. We continue to operate as though we were isolated 
individuals. We, and especially the students on today’s campus, are 
suspicious of corporateness and communal involvements. However, nothing 


’ DIETRICH BONHOEFFER, Ethics (The Macmillan Company, New York, 1965). 
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short of a communal context will provide the continuing dialogue whereby 
the transformation can be effected. New forms of covenant, however provi- 
sional, must be attempted, which will provide the context for accountabi- 
lity and sharing of corporate experience and wisdom. 

Finally, there is the tendency of all of us, and especially youth, to reduce 
the context of our reflection and decision-making. Reductionism of any 
sort renders action less-than-moral in a world where the planet is roughly 
the size of a baseball. It is difficult but nevertheless imperative to include 
six hundred million Chinese in my every decision, so that no act, however 
small or personal, is done without that context. I say this to over-dramatize 
the difficulty of building these utterly comprehensive models. The fact is 
that only in the context of a community of reflection will there be any 
chance of avoiding the kind of parochialism which has been typical of 
most morality in the west for centuries. To conquer this tendency will be 
to achieve a major breakthrough into a new kind of morality. 

Suppose the question of pre-marital sexual intercourse were dealt with 
in terms of this kind of totally comprehensive rational model. No longer 
does one act out égoisme a deux ; now one locates one’s decision not only 
in the context of a rational construct which relates every act to every other 
act but in the context of a community of reflection which perpetually holds 
up the comprehensive imperatives. To be sure, one cannot preclude what 
the answer to the question of pre-marital intercourse will be, for to begin 
to build in this fashion is to risk failure and irresponsibility at every point. 
Nevertheless, the whole enterprise of deciding and acting is projected at 
a different level of social affairs and human relationships. 

Those students who find themselves entering into this kind of covenant 
and dialogue with others (and it is utterly crucial that the fictional “‘genera- 
tion gap”’ be discarded), and who begin the task of building those models for 
personal and social life at every level, will transform response into respon- 
sibility and provide a pre-vision of a new morality. We can only hope that 
this endeavour will proceed swiftly and command the best minds and 
spirits of our campuses, for we can ill afford a lengthy period of chaotic 
transition. 


The Church in the World of 1985 


GUNTER JAcosB ! 


THE FUTURE OF CHURCH LIFE 


In order to examine the life, nature, and probable sphere of action of 
the church in 1985, we must consider what will be the future of church life 
as we know it today, and, at the same time, the very different question of 
how and for what purpose the Christian message will be presented in the 
world of the future. 


A realistic look at today’s church 


The answer to the first question must be a very realistic one : unless 
church life undergoes a radical change in the near future, a “reformation 
of the head and the members’, it will survive only in tiny closed groups, 
as the refuge of those whom Bonhoeffer has called the “last knights’, as 
the reserve for homo religiosus before he becomes extinct. Those who 
accuse us of defeatism and pessimism, and counter our supposed unbelief 
and lack of faith with edifying arguments and an “‘outrageous reliance on 
the help of the Holy Spirit’ ?, should be reminded of the words of Father 
Alfred Delp, one of those executed following the attempt on Hitler’s life 
on July 20, 1944: 


The churches are an obstacle for themselves because of the histor- 
ical development of their way of life. I believe that, wherever we do 
not renounce this way of life voluntarily for the sake of real life, the 
events of history will strike us with the lightning of judgment. This is 
true for the individual as well as for the structures and practices of the 
church. Despite the truth of our faith, we have reached a dead end 3. 


Gerhard Bassarak 4 has referred to an investigation made by a young 
pastor in his parish about 1960 in preparation for a conference at the 
Evangelical Academy at Berlin-Weissensee. He asked a few provocative 
questions, for example : What do you imagine the church will be like in 
1970? What percentage of the people who now belong to the church 
will still be members? What percentage of church-goers today will be 
church-goers then ? The answers to the last two varied from twenty to fifty 


? General Superintendent of the United Church of Berlin-Brandenburg, living in 
Cottbus, GDR. This is an abbreviation of an article which appeared in Junge Kirche 
(Dortmund, Federal German Republic), No. 7/67, and was translated from the Ger- 
man by Margaret Pater. 

2 HERMANN GOTz GOCKERITZ, “Verkiindigung und Kirchengestalt”, in Fragen zur 
Kirchenreform (G6ttingen, 1964). r 

* Quoted in HANS JURGEN SCHULTZ, Konversion zur Welt — Gesichtspunkte fur 
die Kirche von morgen (Hamburg, 1964). 4 

* “Zukunft der Kirche — Kirche der Zukunft”, in Gemeinde in der veranderten 


Welt (Berlin, 1963). 
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per cent. How many of those who are indifferent or hostile to the church 
today will have become members (a) if the political situation does not 
change — the predominant answer was none, i.e. there will be no conver- 
sions ; (b) if reunification takes place along western lines — here the answers 
were surprisingly (but suspiciously) positive ! 

We can only regret that congregations, church groups, and regional 
church organizations, with all their structural apparatus (parishes, church 
tax offices), do not take the initiative to gather the necessary statistical 
information in order accurately to analyse contemporary church life, but 
rather tend to start with a fictitious number of souls from a church manual 
published in 1960, and often with very inaccurate and emotionally coloured 
views. Can we continue to evade these questions, probably because of an 
unconfessed fear and the surreptitious hope for a miracle in the form of a 
spectacular change in the situation ? Can we justify a continued concen- 
tration — admittedly conscientious and sometimes imaginative — on the 
defence or expansion of today’s church, yielding only bit by bit to attacks 
from without and disintegration within? Can we allow ourselves to be 
propelled by the force of circumstances and trends without any foresight 
or plan, so that increasingly all available energy is wasted on organizing 
reluctant retreats or attempts at patching up ? Generally speaking, this is 
our position today, and it is no wonder that a spirit of resignation is spread- 
ing ! 


Processes of disintegration 


It is not my intention to outline all the processes of disintegration in 
institutional church life, nor to set up a timetable for them. In any case, no 
one can doubt that, by 1985 — that is, in less than two decades (which is 
in fact a very short period of time, if we look back to 1948 !) — the end of 
these disintegrating processes will long since have been reached. I shall 
refer to only the most important factors in this inevitable development, 
which may be slowed down but which can no longer be halted. The world- 
wide process of secularization, which also results in a decay of religion 
and its institutions, cannot be reversed, short of an atomic disaster which 
would wipe out the results of scientific and technological research. 

The future of our church life, as represented today by the organization 
of our parish and regional churches, will naturally be influenced by the 
increase or decrease in church membership in the coming decades. The 
majority in today’s fairly stable congregations — those who attend services 
and are involved in church groups — are over sixty. Naturally this genera- 
tion is gradually dying out. Why are the gaps not being filled by the next 
generation — those between thirty and fifty ? Members of this generation, 
unlike the “‘over-sixties”, are not deeply rooted in church tradition. They 
were baptized as infants, and therefore are formally an integral part of the 
church. They have never officially left it, largely because of some uncon- 
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scious religious feeling, social pressures, or perhaps because of a pious 
grandmother. However, in practice, they live, to use a phrase of Ernst 
Lange ', in a state of self-excommunication without realizing it. While in 
a village setting these people still have some contact with the church during 
the important events in their personal and family life, when they expect 
solemnity, edification, and consolation, these contacts cease quietly and 
almost unnoticed when they change jobs and move to the city. In escaping 
the church taboos which still persist in the village community, these people 
are only taking to its logical conclusion the recognition that, to change 
slightly a quotation from Bonhoeffer, “‘without the church (Bonhoeffer 
says ‘“‘without God’’) everything is possible, and goes along just as well as 
before’. And so we are not confronted with a spectacular withdrawal from 
the church by people who have made a clear decision against it and its 
teaching, but rather with the gradual, silent departure of many in the thirty 
to fifty generation. This indifference is not, as we often try to persuade 
ourselves in church apologetics, primarily the result of militant atheistic 
propaganda ; far from it! An indifferent attitude to a church whose form 
and teaching appear largely as only an inheritance from a religious age 
now dying out, is just as widespread in the western world. 

Over against this loss of some church members, there is the gain of 
others. But only a minimal number of convinced atheists or of the indif- 
ferent are gripped by the message of the Bible and converted to the church 
of Jesus Christ. Figures for infant baptisms in large towns and industrial 
areas — those which will be typical of the next few decades of technological 
and urban development — have dropped startlingly. And it is these indus- 
trial areas and their new suburbs which we must look at, not the traditional 
villages from whose still relatively stable church life we even now draw 
some dubious comfort! By so doing, we are refusing to recognize that 
these villages are like scattered oases, anachronistic remnants left over from 
the world of yesterday and the day before. Immediately questions arise. 
For example, how many of the children who are baptized today will have 
any access to Christian teaching in six years’ time when they start school, 
even if it is still possible for organized Christian teaching to be given by 
trained catechists on a wide scale ? Moreover, when the children baptized 
in 1967 are due to be prepared for confirmation in about 1979, according 
to experience — which in all probability still encourages us to be over- 
optimistic — there will be another marked decrease as a consequence of the 
youth dedication (Jugendweithe). 

This brings our examination of the future up to 1981. No one can dis- 
pute that, except in a few isolated and very conservative country parishes, 
by then at the latest the inherited influence of church traditions and conven- 
tions, and the last vestiges of the influence of a Christian or church past 
on the conduct of public affairs, will have completely died out. As a conse- 


1 Der Pfarrer in der Gemeinde heute (Witten, 1967). 
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quence of this filtering process, in 1981 only those young people who will 
become active church members will be confirmed. They — and they alone 
— will keep the life of the churches going by their genuine personal commit- 
ment and financial support. 


Failure to recognize the inevitable decline 


It is therefore possible to predict the collapse of the parish system which 
has come down to us from the medieval world of the corpus christianum, 
with its fiction of the identity between the local community and the Chris- 
tian community. The inevitable decline will not be marked by anti-Christian 
decisions or a conscious rejection of the Christian message ; it will be like 
an inaudible, undramatic bleeding to death. It could, of course, be greatly 
speeded up by the destruction of the present financial basis of the church 
system. Many features of church life — from the rural parishes whose 
pastors are paid not by the giving of the people but by quite other means, 
to the impressive regional administrative and organizational structures 
no longer represent real spiritual strength. But it will not be right to speak 
of a church struggle (Kirchenkampf), even if the church as a fellowship of 
believers has one day to adopt the principle long followed by the smaller 
religious groups and sects, and finance its own work. From the spiritual 
point of view (which must not, of course, be confused with an exaggerated 
attempt to copy a primitive Christian model), this basis must be encouraged, 
if only to overcome a fatal drive for self-preservation in the established 
church. It exerts a healthy influence against the erection of facades. 

For decades we have been refusing categorically to plan for the day 
when we will no longer be able to continue our traditional large organiza- 
tions. We have passed laws which apply to a stable, middle-class world 
impregnated with a pseudo-Christianity and to an administrative system 
which is already completely out of date. We have demanded a full-time 
ministry, without asking seriously whether such full-time work will be 
generally possible in 1985. And so we persist in our refusal to accept the 
consequences of pragmatic church planning (which would not be an 
expression of fear and lack of faith, but on the contrary, obedience to our 
missionary calling), for example, by making the learning of a profession the 
requirement for ordination after a certain date, in order to ensure freedom 
for the ministry of preaching. We refuse to face the question of how we 
will raise the enormous sums required for stipends when subsidies will no 
longer be available. A practice should not simply be perpetuated unthink- 
ingly when it will lead to disaster within two decades. 

Today it is a general practice to oppose forecasts and plans instinctively 
and even with a pious reference to the Holy Spirit, and to take the status 
quo as the premise and basis for all future developments, allowing at the 
most for temporary obstacles and isolated losses. There is no other way to 
understand contemporary discussions on the “lack of candidates for the 
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ministry”. This shortage is a reality only if one presupposes the artificial 
maintenance of the tight, intricate system of parishes, many of which, 
according to the church handbook, are without ministers. This network in 
its present form will soon cease to exist. The diaspora situation of the 
church, which is so often referred to in rhetoric, is not yet an organizational 
reality. When it is, the decisive consequences will be clear. Then forty or 
fifty villages may justify and provide for the appointment of only one full- 
time clergyman, because in these villages there will be only four or five 
families who live by the gospel and are consciously involved as Christians 
in witness and service. In this sort of diaspora situation, the work of the 
pastor will be of a fundamentally different type. It will be impossible for 
him to exercise pastoral care along traditional lines in forty places. He will 
then have to concentrate on training people to be laymen come-of-age, who 
can then take their part in giving pastoral care and leading house groups or 
circles where they are. 


Restructuring or a reinterpretation of the message ? 


It will then be necessary to admit, honestly and humbly, that the hard 
work, faithfulness, and love which over the past two decades have been 
poured into restructuring the church and renewing our congregations have 
resulted in what are only inadequate repairs, in view of the radical crisis 
of this period of church history, which is symbolized by the world-wide 
process of secularization. Thomas Sartory ! has suggested that the process 
of change in church history which we are experiencing is of quite different 
dimensions from, for example, the transition from the Middle Ages to 
modern times. What seem to us to be distinguishable as classical, medieval, 
and modern church periods, will perhaps appear to a later generation as 
one relatively uniform period covering about 2000 years. When it comes to 
the renewal of our forms of worship, which concerned so many of us in the 
fifties, and which resulted merely in a pruning of the form of service and a 
return to classical models, we must listen to the penetrating words of 
Romano Cuardini, who has striven for a renewal of the Catholic liturgy. 
In his letter to the members of the German liturgical congress in Mainz in 
1964 he wrote : 


Is the liturgical act, and with it all that is known as liturgy, so much 
related to history — be it classical, medieval, or baroque — that we 
have to give it up completely for the sake of honesty ? Should we not 
work through to a recognition that the man of the industrial era, of 
technology and of the social structures which it produces, is simply no 
longer capable of the liturgical act? And instead of talking about 
renewal, should we not rather consider in what way the holy mysteries 
can be celebrated so that man today can be involved in them with his 
true being ? 


1 Fragen an die Kirche, Probleme des Christen in der Gegenwart (Munich, 1965). 
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With reference to the increased activity of the laity in the coming 
decades, we must recognize that our leading members, because of their 
attitude to society and the concentration of their religious life on the church, 
live in the atmosphere of the ghetto. The sharp judgment of Reinhard 
Wittram is basically correct : 


In a petty bourgeois, geographical parish, from which the workers 
and intellectuals have to a large extent withdrawn, only in exceptional 
cases can communio be a reality. What is considered as ‘fellowship’ 
is often only sentimentality, contentment with a heritage from the past 
which no longer has any real meaning 1. 


Even in these groups, the consumer attitude has still not been overcome. 
J. C. Hoekendijk puts it more forcefully: “It is absolutely pointless to 
encourage a new and energetic missionary advance, when every effort is 
destroyed by the caricature of Koinonia which our churches dare to pre- 
Sent 2 

Hermann Gotz Gockeritz was right to point out that in fact the central 
problem for “‘church reform’’ is the church’s message. He says, ““Those 
who today are looking for a better form of the church have the suspicion 
from time to time that they are bypassing the real problem which is 
causing so much difficulty’. + He is referring to the state of emergency in 
which the preaching of the gospel finds itself today : the problem of inter- 
preting the New Testament witness in the setting of the contemporary 
secularized world. This is not just one difficulty among others, but the 
vital question for the Christian faith and for the church as a whole. And 
those who have some feeling of the seriousness of this question understand 
only too well why attempts to reform the structure of the church seem 
secondary, or even a diversion from the extremely urgent theological work 
to be done. Then how can the church be genuinely helped by anything other 
than a proclamation which makes it possible to meet Jesus Christ anew 
as reality in our world ? And this question of the gospel — and not only 
of the language used to proclaim it — brings us into the very explosive 
field of tensions between modern biblical sciences and traditional church 
piety which present difficult problems of a fundamental and_ practical 
nature. 


* “Ort und Grenzen der Verantwortung in der Kirche’, in Fragen zur Kirchen- 
reform (Gottingen, 1964). 
* Die Zukunft der Kirche und die Kirche der Zukunft (Stuttgart, 1964). 


* “Verkindigung und Kirchengestalt’, in Fragen zur Kirchenreform (Gottingen 
1964). 
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FIRST STEPS ON THE ROAD TO THE FUTURE 


What have we to offer in contrast to this discouraging forecast of the 
future of the church ? Optimistic observations which could correct certain 
details and modify the general impression a bit? Edifying references to 
God’s gracious aid which could tempt us to evade all the awkward and 
tricky questions about the future of the church? Though the end of the 
church as an established institution to provide religious comfort appears 
necessary, the way forward has never been more open for the congregation 
which will allow itself to be gripped by the biblical message, and is prepared 
to be sent into the world around it at the appropriate time in obedience to 
this gospel. This raises for us the key question of the truth to which Chris- 
tianity today must bear witness. 


Rediscovery of the biblical witness to shalom 


Faced with this fundamental theological question, we rarely get beyond 
the turbulent disputes between existential theology and hermeneutics on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the so-called confessing movement, “No 
Other Gospel” (Kein anderes Evangelium), which has set itself up, with 
great emotion and clumsy slogans as the mouthpiece of congregational 
piety '. And because of the noisy reaction — at least in the Federal Republic 
— to questions of demythologizing, the nature of God, and the significance 
of Jesus, the major rediscovery of the Old Testament message granted 
to our generation has gone largely unnoticed ?. This does not have to do 
with specialized questions of the Old Testament canon, but with the identifi- 
cation and interpretation of the witness to shalom in the whole Bible. We 
deliberately do not translate this key biblical word, because both the trans- 
lations — ‘‘salvation” and “‘peace’”’ — are misleading. A translation of this 
very complex word, which embraces both salvation and healing, would 
require careful commenting to protect it from the traditional religious 
interpretation as the peace of the soul, and from a superficial political 
interpretation as mere satisfaction of material needs. The biblical meaning 


1 T recall the dialogue between GERHARD BERGMANN, Alarm um die Bibel (Glad- 
beck, 1964) and WILLI MARXSEN, Der Streit um die Bibel (Gladbeck, 1965); the 
lectures by GUNTER KLEIN, WILLI MARXSEN and WALTER KRECK, published under the 
title Bibelkritik und Gemeindefrommigkeit (Giitersloh, 1966); JOHN A. T. ROBINSON 
Gott ist anders (Berlin, 1965); and HeLMuT GOLLWITZER, Die Existenz Gottes im 
Bekenntnis des Glaubens (Munich, 1963). 

* For example, the pioneering work of GERHARD VON RAD, CLAUS WESTERMANN, 
WALTHER ZIMMERLI and KoRNELIS HEIKO MISKOTTE, Wenn die Gotter schweigen 
Vom Sinn des A.T. (Munich, 1963) ; Volume II of the Theological Library, Altes Tes- 
tament : Probleme alttestamentlicher Hermeneutik (Munich, 1963) ; and HANS WALTER 
WoLFF, Wegweisung, Gottes Wirken im Alten Testament, Vortrage zum Bibelver- 
standnis (Munich, 1965). 
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of shalom is prefigured in the Old Testament by the covenant of Jahweh 
with his people Israel, which is representative of the whole of mankind, that 
is pars pro toto. It is manifested in the New Testament witness to the cross 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Old Testament research in our generation 
has rediscovered how this message of the shalom, sealed by the covenant, 
has from the very beginning been a message for the whole of world history. 

These discoveries about the Old Testament have inspired van Leeuwen 
and Harvey Cox in their profound analyses of the Hebrew view of history 
in contrast with the Greek approach 4, and Hoekendijk and Hans Jurgen 
Schultz in their aphoristic comments on exodus-theology as post-theistic 
and post-metaphysical. Jiirgen Moltmann, Gerhard Sauter, and Manfred 
Linz also start here. ? This new theological beginning will have very bene- 
ficial effects on the church’s preaching in the near future. It indicates a 
decisive rejection of the traditional spiritualization of the biblical message, 
a rejection of the division, which still haunts the church, between salvation- 
history (Heilsgeschichte) and world history, holiness and secularity, this 
world and the next, salvation and material welfare. It is the rejection of the 
whole framework we have inherited from the past and into which a misun- 
derstood biblical message had been forced. The effect of this attitude has 
been evident even in the practical mission of the church (for example: a 
withdrawal from everything worldly, the deprecation of the earthly and the 
apotheosis of the supernatural, lack of realism, and the discussion of God 
in terms of metaphysical transcendence). This beginning means the reve- 
lation of hope for the future (which traditional preaching restricted to the 
salvation of individual souls), with its human and cosmic dimensions, the 
revelation of the promise to which Christians must bear witness by 
preaching the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead for the whole 
world, a resurrection in which they must be symbolically involved, over- 
coming all geographical and cultural barriers as the oikumene serving the 
whole world. 

Despite immobility and stagnation, and despite all attempts to water it 
down, the biblical message prevails. It will reach men in the future also, 
and bring them together as Christians in the ‘“‘new humanity”’ (in the New 
Testament sense). No one can say in detail what form this ecclesia will take 
in 1985, as the “new humanity” with the message of shalom, and marked 
with the promise for the future. We should resist the temptation to indulge 
in visions and to be carried away by new images. What appears certain is 
that the present form of church life will no longer exist. There may still be 
remnants in closed groups and introverted sects. They will be left undis- 
turbed in their quiet haven on the fringe of society. Their continued exist- 


" We must not overlook, however, the critical inquiry JAMES BaRR presented in 
his book, Bibelexegese und moderne Semantik (Munich, 1965). 

* JURGEN MOLTMANN, Theologie der Hoffnung (Munich, 1964) ; GERHARD SAUTER, 
ivgeae und Verheissung (Zurich, 1965) ; MANFRED LINZ, Anwalt der Welt (Stuttgart, 
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ence will be a problem of the generations in a world which will long since 
have learned to manage without the paraphernalia of religion, and in which 
the reality of God cannot be deduced from the structure of the cosmos. The 
ecclesia of 1985 will consist of Christians come-of-age, in groups, cells, 
community movements, teams, and dynamic minorities. Hans Jiirgen 
Schultz says : 


It is not without reason that we attribute a special power of attrac- 
tion to names like Agape, Taizé, Iona, and Servizio Cristiano in Riesi, 
and Grandchamps, and especially the group working in East Harlem. The 
brotherhoods which have developed in various parts of the world 
church can be seen in different ways, but they all have as their basis a 
very open and honest fellowship, a tendency away from the life of a 
large organized church and towards one of solidarity with those 
separated from it. They show an interesting similarity in that they are 
not a retreat from everyday life but an advance into it; they do not 
keep their distance, but evidence responsibility and commitment. They 
cultivate their inner life for the sake of the fullest possible sharing in 
the life of the world 1. 


Tasks for the future 


What then are our tasks in the light of this analysis of the present 
position of the church ? We shall try to outline these in six points. 


(1) Very intensive theological work must be done by the clergy, cate- 
chists, and also of course the church administrators. All who are involved 
in the ministry of preaching, teaching, and pastoral care, or who will take 
this on in the next few years, must follow carefully and take seriously the 
work being done on a post-theistic and post-metaphysical theology, so that 
their preaching and teaching may be reborn. Catechists and youth workers 
must share in this; otherwise there is a danger that their teaching will 
become pious fairy tales which will once again lead to a dead end the 
children and young people who should be the adult Christians of 1985. We 
shall have to be prepared for regressive elements in the form of a “‘con- 
fessing movement”’, which will at first meet with disturbing success in our 
parishes. The desire for the security of familiar pietistic havens in a world 
so full of change makes such developments understandable. But, with 
Hendrik Kraemer, we have to see these phenomena as “escapism in pseudo- 
heroic dress, as a refusal to face squarely the situation into which God has 
put us in the modern world” ?. 


(2) We must have the courage to summon young people to be active and 
critical in co-operation along unconventional lines. The young Christians 
of today will have to be the responsible leaders, workers, and organizers of 


1 Cf. my article, “Exodus in die Welt von Morgen’ in Zeichen der Zeit, No. 7, 


1965. 
2 Die Kommunikation des Christlichen Glaubens (Zurich, 1958). 
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the groups and cells of 1985. If there are to be few full-time clergy in our 
villages and small towns, these lay leaders will have to assume responsibility 
for the corporate life and service of the groups and house circles and also 
for leisure-time activities, which will then be very important. For example, 
in 1985 catechetical teaching will generally only be possible at weekend or 
holiday conferences. I believe it is a mistake to rely for Christian instruction 
on untrained house mothers who can give only a very naive interpretation. 
A mere repetition of Bible stories at a time when television brings into the 
home the leading achievements in every field willaccomplish nothing. Young 
people must be trained now so in the future they will be equipped to lead 
such conferences with adequate biblical knowledge and an ability to enter 
into dialogue about the problems of a scientific, technological age. 


(3) The nature of present parish work must be radically changed. 
Clergy who are already overburdened with their traditional tasks must not 
be expected to take on more when there are vacancies, or to waste them- 
selves in attempts to preserve the established-church set-up. We must 
summon up courage not to do our utmost somehow to supply clergy to fill 
vacancies where there is no longer any genuine demand for them. Laymen 
must be available to provide the pastoral care which practising Christians 
have a right to expect where there is no clergyman. They should also con- 
duct funerals, for which people will continue to turn to the church for 
some time to come. But the clergy must be left with strength and oppor- 
tunity to venture on new experiments and to concentrate on serving certain 
selected groups, in addition to doing their traditional work, which cannot 
be abolished overnight. 


(4) All church members, and not only the elders or inner core of wor- 
kers, must be more strongly encouraged to recognize the true nature of the 
world and to interpret it in the light of the biblical message. Our congrega- 
tions must get away from treating religion like a pastime for old-age 
pensioners, and throw themselves into work on the needs and problems of 
today, tomorrow, and the day after. Despite the daily radio and television 
news broadcasts from all over the world, they usually fail to do so. They 
must learn to become involved in a new way. These world issues were 
clearly presented to our churches at the Conference on Church and Society 
in 1966. Can we allow our local parishes to remain hermetically sealed off 
from the results and challenges of this conference ? Expert information 
about the most significant world problems should be presented at congrega- 
tional meetings. Small regional working groups of experts should be set up 
to develop in co-operation with various church institutes interim plans to get 
such information to our churches. 


(5) Christians of the younger and middle generation must be encouraged 
in a new way “‘to go into the world”, i.e. to take responsibility, in the light 
of the hope which is given us, in political, social, scientific, and cultural 
fields, to co-operate and co-exist in critical solidarity, with good sense and 
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adequate knowledge. We still face here a terra incognita in which questions 
arise related to certain taboos within the church and certain compromises 
which have proved to be a liability. 


(6) We must at last become equipped for the dialogue between Christian- 
ity and Marxism. We can no longer postpone this task, if tomorrow we are 
to avoid the danger of taking outdated positions in our encounter with 
the Marxists, and, in our confrontation with atheists, of drawing caricatures 
which are easy for us to attack 1. 

As we look forward to 1985, we must be very flexible with regard to our 
present situation. Hans Jiirgen Schultz exhorts us to take into account... 


the inadequacy of the church, its fragmentary character, its 
corruption of salvation, all of which have to be called openly by 
name ; but also that it is the bearer of salvation, with its often hidden, 
sometimes self-contradictory, and always world-shaking results. It is 
hard to live in and with this church... But a mature Christian should 
see his church as part of the pluralistic world and become involved in 
it critically and hopefully 2. 


* See lectures on this dialogue between MILAN MACHOVEC and JURGEN MOLTMANN 
given in the Paulus-Gesel!schaft, published in Protestantische Texte aus dem Jahr 
1965 (Stuttgart, 1966), and in the anthology, Disputationen zwischen Christen und 
Marxisten (Martin St6hr, Munich, 1966). 

2 “Hat Jesus die Kirche eigentlich gewollt ?”, in Kontexte IV (Stuttgart, 1967). 


Openness Towards the Future: 
What Does It Mean 
for the Ecumenical Movement ? 


Tore LitrmarK ! 


Throughout the history of the ecumenical movement, there have been 
three parallel approaches to the question of Christian unity : a turning to 
church history ; a concern for immediate tasks, and a looking to the future, 
near or distant. Even if this is an oversimplification, it is on the whole true 
that in the past the emphasis gradually shifted from the first to the second, 
and that today it is more and more moving towards the third. 

There was a period during which ecumenically minded church leaders 
and theologians were preoccupied with the study and analysis of confes- 
sional and doctrinal history, as a means of trying to solve the problem of 
unity among Christians. These studies certainly produced positive results, 
but they often led the ecumenical movement into a blind alley. When 
confessional history and doctrinal systems are discussed, people generally 
tend to feel increased attachment to their own faith, and become defensive 
about it. It is, of course, a good thing to know each other’s positions, but it 
does not answer the question of disunity. 

The need to help the floods of refugees in Europe and other parts of the 
world after the second world war forced the churches to common action 
through the World Council of Churches and other international and 
ecumenical bodies. This effort has been widened step by step, until it has 
become a world-wide network of inter-church aid. In this work there was 
no reason or need to look to the past : the emphasis was and is on action 
now, on immediate help to those in need. 

Now the ecumenical movement is slowly turning to the future. However, 
its action is still limited primarily to planning for future church organiza- 
tions, church mergers, etc. In 1966, for the first time, at the World Confe- 
rence on Church and Society held in Geneva, the ecumenical movement 
tried systematically to work on a broad front on the issues which will face 
the world of tomorrow. Some people look upon this conference as one of 
the great milestones in the life of the ecumenical movement. The Fourth 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches, to be held in July, 1968, will 
show whether church leaders and theologians are able to cope with the 
issues raised and to follow the road mapped out by laymen in 1966. 

It is, of course, of the greatest significance that the Roman Catholic 
Church has in a similar way turned towards the future. Here the two key 
documents are the 1961 encyclical of John XXIII, Mater et magistra, and 
the even better known — and progressive — encyclical promulgated by 


* General Secretary of the YMCA-YWCA of Sweden. 
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Paul VI in 1967, Progressio populorum. And we know that this parallel 
development in Protestant, Orthodox, and Roman Catholic Churches is no 
coincidence. 


* * * 


But what will happen to the ecumenical movement if it increasingly 
shifts its emphasis to questions of the future rather than concentrating on the 
past and the present ? It will probably be difficult enough to prophesy after 
the Uppsala Assembly : it is even more difficult now. Let me, however, put 
forward several hypotheses. 


1. The more we turn towards the future, the less relevant will be confes- 
sionally coloured theology. Ministers become aware only slowly of the 
depth and significance of changes in patterns of thought and the cultural 
environment. Church leaders and theologians too easily tend to think that 
the conditions which produced, for instance, the Lutheran Reformation 
still exist today, and that Lutheran theology can make a particular contribu- 
tion to the solving of tomorrow’s questions. But I believe that as long as 
we perpetuate confessional theology, we will be handicapped in dealing 
with issues for the future. Confessional theology will become a growing 
burden for all those whose primary concern is not, ““How will my church 
— my theology — survive ?’’, but rather, ““What is the will of God, and 
what is therefore best for my neighbour, in this new situation ?” 

This means that we must do what reformers in all times have done : put 
a question mark against all our customary ways of thinking about Christian 
faith and life, and look afresh to the Bible in all its “nakedness”. We must 
make a serious attempt to study it without confessionally coloured eye- 
glasses. We need the Bible not as it was understood by somebody in the 
sixteenth century, nor as it was interpreted by the great preachers of the 
nineteenth century: we need it without confessional interpretation, and 
along with facts about today’s world and serious guesses about the world 
of tomorrow. 

The need for an ecumenical theology is not the concern only of a few 
key people in Rome and Geneva: it is of crucial importance for every 
theological faculty, seminary, and college for future ministers. I believe 
that “‘the particular contribution” to the Christian church of this or that 
confessional theology will diminish at the same rate as we engage ourselves 
in issues determinative for the future of mankind. This hypothesis may 
seem very simple and self-evident to ecumenically trained theologians ; for 
others — and particularly those who still maintain that there can be no such 
thing as “ecumenical theology’? — it implies very difficult changes in 
basic attitudes. 

2. The more we turn towards the future, the more essential will become 


the co-operation of lay people with theologians and ministers. The Church 
and Society Conference provided the best example of this. Here ministers 
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and theologians were a minority, and the experts in technology, and 
economic and social problems were a majority. At the conference of the 
laity held in Rome last year, for the first time in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church, lay people from all corners of the world were asked to 
help the church to solve the questions of man in tomorrow’s world on the 
basis of their own professional knowledge and experience. It has been 
demonstrated that, in order to do the will of God, the church needs not only 
the truth of the Bible but also facts about man’s situation. This may seem 
like a truism, but how many sermons have been preached on the assumption 
that “‘the biblical truth’’ is all we need. The Bible is not truth in a vacuum, 
but God’s truth about man, and consequently it must be related to people 
in a particular time and setting. 

The more the church turns from its own internal problems — away 
from saving the church for the church’s sake — and tries to define the task 
of the church for the people’s sake, the more urgent it will become to ask 
lay people to share responsibly in the functioning of the church. 


3. The more we turn towards the future, the less relevant will the 
confessional church organizations become and the more important the 
co-operation of Christian people in one place. Professor Per Erik Person, 
professor of theology at Lund University, has recently published a small 
book Kyrkorna i vaérlden — ekumenik idag (The Churches in the World 
— Ecumenism Today) in which he says : 


The term Ecclesia is used in the New Testament to describe both 
the whole church and its local manifestation, but it is never used for one 
part of the universal church which can be distinguished by certain 
characteristics. We never hear about a ‘Pauline’, or a ‘Johannine’, 
or a ‘Lutheran’, or a ‘Roman Catholic’, or a ‘Presbyterian’ church. The 
different churches or religious communities which we look upon as 
self-evident and natural forms of expression of Christianity are, from 
the New Testament viewpoint, a highly problematic phenomenon, and 
they are also one of the great problems of ecumenism today. 


The New Delhi Assembly of the World Council of Churches stressed 
a dimension of the ecumenical movement which until that time had 
often been neglected : unity among Christians in their local setting. While 
it is true that the great issues of tomorrow’s world are international, and 
if taken seriously must be met through international co-operation, we must 
not forget that the future is also a matter of local and national problems. 
In the thousands of new suburbs which are now being built and planned 
we find a perfect example of the inability of traditional church structures 
to cope with tomorrow’s questions. Must we perpetuate the establishment 
of local congregations of different confessions which, with greater or lesser 
success, develop some kind of ecumenical council through which they 
try to co-operate? In a few countries, a more radical approach to this 
kind of question has been tried, but these are still exceptions to the rule. 
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When we turn from the future of church organizations themselves and 
look at an equally important issue — the sharing by the Christian church 
in the planning of tomorrow’s society as a whole — it becomes still more 
obvious that all Christians must co-operate in patterns other than those 
which generally exist at present. In the past, our concern for city-planning 
has often been limited to getting the right plot of ground for the church 
building. But what about the wider question : how can we build the cities 
of tomorrow so people can be truly human in them ? I find it difficult to see 
anything particularly Lutheran or Methodist or Presbyterian or Roman 
Catholic about such questions. But they are certainly questions for which 
we as Christians and churches have to help to provide an answer. 

It may well be that in the coming years we will see increasing numbers 
of local and national church unions. At present, more than 120 religious 
communities in thirty countries are involved in some kind of discussion 
concerning merger or other patterns of closer co-operation. In several 
cases, churches are negotiating with those of confessional families other 
than their own. It has often been stressed that it is not the task of the 
World Council of Churches to lead churches to negotiations about church 
union, and this may well be true. But on the other hand, we must be aware 
of the fact that in the long run the ecumenical movement cannot talk only 
about co-operation and spiritual union. If it is to deal seriously with the 
great issues of the future, these discussions must in many cases have direct 
organizational consequences. 


4. The more we look towards the future, the more at least a part of 
the ecumenical movement will turn to radical political means for the solving 
of the enormous social and economic problems of the third world. The 
journal, World Marxist Review, recently published a very interesting 
article by Roque Dalton about Catholics and communists in Latin America. 
He underlines that in Latin America there is obviously a trend ‘“‘to the left’’, 
and that there are forces within the Catholic Church there which are 
characterized by a high degree of social dynamism. Catholic lay people 
and priests are attracted by this, and see revolution as the only means of 
solving the problems of their continent. 

What is happening in South America is particularly obvious, but 
similar developments are found on other continents, including North 
America and Europe. Such attempts at a radical solution of social problems 
should not to be regarded as isolated events. The individuals and move- 
ments involved have in some way been stimulated by the ecumenical 
movement. Many church leaders are becoming increasingly radical in 
their political attitudes, as they discover the immensity of human need 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the inability of the Christian churches 
to cope with this problem in a realistic and effective way. Some regard 
this shift in attitude as a wholesome counterbalance to the traditional links 
in many countries between conservative forces and the Christian churches. 
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Others see it as a great danger. Will ‘“Christian’”’ inevitably come to mean 
“on the political left’’ ? 


5. In the future, the ecumenical movement will run certain risks. It 
may easily come to be regarded as — and even become in fact — a social 
movement for solving world problems on the basis of some rather vague 
Christian principles or humanist ideals. We know that this is not true at 
present, and we sincerely hope it will never become true, but we must be 
aware of the danger, because it is only on the basis of faith in God as 
revealed in Jesus Christ that the Christian churches can help mankind 
in a situation which is threatening its very existence. When the ecume- 
nical movement, the Christian churches, and individual Christians engage 
in social action, they are always faced with the problem of finding 
the balance between, on the one hand, the “‘social gospel’’ of the early days 
of this century, and, on the other, the complete separation of personal 
faith and social action as we often find it in the fundamentalist churches. 
This will probably prove to be one of the more serious stumbling blocks 
for the ecumenical movement in the future, and it may result in a more 
marked division than we have hitherto known between churches: those 
who are open to the future, which have a social conscience and are socially 
active, and the introverted churches which see themselves as the only true 
bearers of the gospel heritage. 

Thus, strange as it may seem, the ecumenical movement runs the risk 
of widening the gulf between Christian churches, between those which are 
primarily concerned about the defence of the church and the preservation 
of the past, and those which are primarily concerned about new and more 
radical ways of interpreting the Christian gospel in the world of today and 
tomorrow. This must be avoided, and we must not become so absorbed 
in the issues of tomorrow that we neglect to do everything possible not only 
to maintain but also to strengthen the bonds of unity with those who in 
this respect we can only regard as “‘the others’’. 

Under all circumstances, we must be aware that Christ’s words about 
those who are ready to lose their lives apply also to church organizations. 
The Church and Society Conference stressed that, if the Christian congrega- 
tion is to practise its faith in a world-wide fellowship, it must stand along- 
side those who are oppressed. It also stressed that the purpose of witness can 
never be an increase of prestige or the search for security. The power of 
the Christian witness lies in willingness to risk reputation, status, even life, 
for those who suffer and are poor. 

Let me underline one more danger which becomes increasingly obvious 
as we look towards the future : the widening gap between the ecumenical 
movement on the international level and on the national and local level. 
There are doubtless some national councils or churches which can help 
to interpret to people in local work what happens in Rome and Geneva, 
but there are also a large number of countries where this never happens. 
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It is hard to get people to understand the seriousness of ‘‘futurology”’ for 
the Christian church when they have still not started to talk seriously 
together about divisions which occurred hundreds of years ago. 

In the preparations for the formation of the Church of South India, 
Bishop Azariah of Dornakal made his famous statement about the 
divisions of Christianity, which may be a source of weakness in Christian 
countries but which in non-Christian countries are sin and scandal. But 
if we look seriously at the task of the Christian church in the future, it 
becomes abundantly clear that the lack of unity among Christians is sin 
everywhere. The more we turn towards the future, the more we must turn 
to Christ. Together. 


The Student 
and the University of the Future 


In the USA 


CHARLOTTE BUNCH WEEKS ! 


In the USA, the student of the future will be : 


— a 43-year-old mother writing a script for her course which does a 

weekly program at the local TV station ; 

— a 19-year-old telling his professors and others in a campus group 
concerned with the dynamics of social change about his experiences 
working for a peasants’ co-operative in Latin America, where the 
group helped to send him for an eight-month stay ; 

— a long-time farmer learning about, developing, and teaching new, 
more economical ways to grow more nutritious wheat ; 

— a group of local citizens, students in engineering and politics, and 
technicians studying the political and physical make-up of the city 
and examining various rapid transit systems, in order to recommend 
to a citizens’ committee on the transportation problem a transit plan 
that meets the needs of all people in the city. 


The student of the future may well be everyman. He will be both teacher 
and taught, both citizen in the community and frequenter of the university ; 
he will move back and forth between job and classroom, sometimes 
teaching, sometimes participating in a discussion, or taking a course, 
occasionally full-time for a year or so. The trend in the USA (I do not 
know if it is the same elsewhere) suggests that people will be spending more 
time relating to a university throughout their lives, and not just between the 
ages of seventeen and twenty-five. With rapid social and technological 
changes and the information explosion, education and the university are 
becoming ever more vital to the functioning of American society. 
Since more people will be increasingly affected by the university, it is 
crucial to ask what kind of education the university will be developing and 
making possible. 

Looking at education in the USA, one wonders how it can be redirected 
to serve the common good, rather than allowed to continue to serve as a 
means for entrenching the present power forces. The education system is 
primarily controlled by and working for the status quo ; its job is to socia- 
lize, pacify, control, and channel the minds and energies of the people in 
accord with the interests of those in power. That these interests are funda- 
mentally based on racism, militarism, and conformism, and frequently 


* Formerly a member of the field staff of the University Christian Movement 
in the USA, now a student at the Institute for Policy Studies, Washington, D.C. 
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disregard the interests of the many, has become painfully obvious in recent 
years. Rather than elaborating on just how the university operates in this 
manner (this has been done well by others), I intend to address the need to 
alter fundamentally this system by suggesting what education for the student 
of the future might become, in contrast to what it is at present. 

Put simply, education is one’s encounter with reality ; it is the process 
of discovering, transmitting, interpreting, developing, and trying out ideas 
about the world as it has been, as it is now, and as we might make it. For 
the individual, education should be directed towards both developing his 
particular creativities and enabling him to understand and cope with (accept 
and/or change) reality. In his book, Compulsory Mis-education1, Paul 
Goodman says, ““The hard task of education is to liberate and strengthen 
a youth’s initiative, and at the same time to see to it that he knows what is 
necessary to cope with the on-going activities and culture of society, so that 
his initiative can be relevant.” Let us look at what this kind of education 
would require, and how it differs from most education today. 

First, such education would be concerned with helping students to 
gain clarity about society and to develop their own analysis of the world. 
However, most education today imposes a particular set of views on a 
student, frequently in abstractions, rather than helping him to gain an 
understanding of the world that makes sense of his experiences. Further, 
good education requires a willingness to analyse critically the society, includ- 
ing its vested interests, its distortions, and its prejudices. Yet most of our 
education is meant to justify the society as it is, and to suggest ways in which 
the student can adjust to his role in it, not to a role in changing it. Thus 
students are given abstract and standard theories about the way life is, and 
are taught to accept the views of the authorities who teach, grade, and 
govern, rather than to examine reality as they experience it, and then to 
look at how their experiences relate to the theories suggested by books 
and classrooms. 

An education focused on understanding the world would also work on 
building models for the future — models of what the society might become 
and of ways to change the existing reality. Since many decisions about 
future work, life-style, etc. are closely tied to educational experiences, this 
focusing on new models would lead to new concepts of vocation and life- 
style for a changing world. This would also lead to groups and movements 
organized around particular new visions and desired changes in society. 
Obviously, present education, with its primary task of socializing people to 
accept predefined roles in the existing system, does not promote the deve- 
lopment of visions or alternatives which depart far from the “American 
consensus’’, as instilled from grade one on up. 

A third task of good education is to help an individual to develop his 
creativity and a self-image that enables him to understand his own unique- 


‘ Vintage Paperback, 1964, p. 140. 
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ness and his role in shaping the world around him. By encouraging obe- 
dience and acceptance of standard views, most education, if it does not 
stifle a student, at least trains him to develop his creativity only in relation 
to that accepted standard. Frequently a student thus educated comes 
to view himself as a passive victim of the complex world in which 
he lives, as one who must adapt to the status quo. What is needed, 
however, is education that encourages willingness to break with the old, 
visions of the new, and self-images which enable people to make their own 
decisions and to enter into new forms of free and responsible involvement 
in changing society. 

If such education is to take place, it must be “‘education for real’’. There 
need not be the great gap which students now sense between their studies 
and their existence in the world. Education should deal with the real 
dilemmas of our day, teaching history and theory in relation to experiences 
rather than as distant, unrelated, and abstract matters. For example, the 
group trying to resolve the transit problems of their city would need to 
study its history, its present sociological make-up, various plans and theories 
of rapid transit, etc. Such education would often threaten the status quo 
by giving people concrete tools for changing their society. 

The present tendency of people to move back and forth frequently bet- 
ween the university and outside experiences could help us towards this ‘‘edu- 
cation for real’, if education were based more on people’s experiences, their 
coping with life now, and not just on preparing them for life later. Similarly, 
if thus directed, this trend might better integrate thought and action as 
indivisible parts of education, making the university, as a place for constant 
reflection, research, discussion, and planning, more relevant to everyman 
throughout his life. Finally, this understanding of education would make 
less distinction between teacher and taught, recognizing that in his encoun- 
ters with reality everyman gains something to teach and everyone is always 
a learner about reality. 

If education is going to be this kind of learning — concerned with 
continuously enabling a person to understand his own situation, to make 
discoveries about himself and his world, to develop his own models and 
strategies, and to carry out his decisions and chosen tasks — then we must 
discover what best facilitates this process. Since no one knows exactly 
how to achieve this education, and as different people always have different 
needs, we must encourage numerous diverse experiments both in the 
present system and outside. Without considering experimentation as an 
end in itself, let me suggest a few of the places where experimentation is 
necessary if education in the future is to be along the lines described above. 


Communiversity : The needs and practical experiences of the community 
can be better related to the needs and resources of the university. Each can 
be a student and a teacher of the other. Practical work on common com- 
munity problems ; seminars, courses, and projects involving university and 
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community people as teachers and taught; study programs for commu- 
nity groups ; field projects for university people — these are some of the 
ways in which community and university can aid each other and improve 
real learning through blending thought and action. 


Teachers who feel that learning is for real and who bring thought and action 
together in their work can best aid the learner. Good teaching requires both 
pedagogical training and grounding in reality via research and/or experience 
with real issues. This experience and the desire to teach — to share and 
develop one’s knowledge and insights — should be the teacher’s base, 
rather than his position of authority. Experiments could encourage people 
in the professions to spend part of their time teaching ; others with practical 
experience or special non-academic talents could teach or help a group; 
teachers could be encouraged to spend time away from their university 
either teaching or on sabbatical ; pedagogical training could experiment with 
team teaching, on-going teachers’ seminars, teacher exchanges, short 
retreats or training sessions, etc. 


Interaction and administration : Students and faculty should be bound 
together as the community of learners, and should be the main force in the 
university. Experiments could be made in turning most of the university admin- 
istration over to the students and faculty, thus reducing the super-structure 
of non-teaching administration. Contact between faculty and students 
could be increased through experiments with class and university structures. 
Interaction could be varied in extent and type through tutorials, special 
seminars, subdivisions of large groups, meetings in a home, on a farm, at the 
site of a class project or problem, etc. 


Curriculum, departments, and degrees: Study and courses could be 
focused on problems involving interdisciplinary groups of faculty, commu- 
nity, and students. Departments would be central units not for courses as 
such, but where students and teachers think through plans and courses 
according to the learning needs of each. Someone with initiative might 
develop his own program, but the department would be there to help and 
prod those less clear on their goals. If people went to the university because 
of interest in real issues, degrees and grades might be eliminated, or made 
automatic after so many hours or courses. 

Dialogue and learning techniques : Dialogue as sharing and developing 
of knowledge and experiences is always important to learning. We need 
experiments in the various ways in which dialogue can occur, not only 
among students but also between students and teachers, student and material 
(author, music), student and an experience, teacher and material, etc. 
Numerous techniques could be tried to broaden dialogue and the learning 
experience : not only lectures and seminars, but lighting, poetry, film, trips, 
community activities, vacations, common projects such as the TV show, etc. 


International nature of the university : Most universities in the USA 
are culture-bound institutions, but the nature of education and the tasks 
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of the university are both intensely local when practical, and yet interna- 
tional in scope, concerned with the past, the present, and the future of all 
men. It may be, as some suggest today, that world universities will emerge 
in the near future. At any rate, attempts can be made to move the univer- 
sities in the USA towards functioning as international institutions. One 
experiment, once tried unsuccessfully by Thomas Jefferson at the University 
of Virginia, is to make the faculty both international and autonomous as 
controllers of the university. Other kinds of cross-cultural perspectives and 
experiences can be encouraged through various living and working arrange- 
ments within the university, by developing relationships with universities or 
student groups in other countries, by encouraging students and faculty to 
live in other cultures for significant periods of time, etc. 4 

Perhaps with these and many more experiments, we could begin to 
redirect the university and the learning process towards helping people to 
develop a greater awareness of themselves and of their world, and towards 
promoting the making of models and decisions aimed at changing or moving 
that world in more human directions. The basic trend in the USA towards 
enlarging the scope and activity of the university, in fact making everyman 
a student for much of his life, presents great possibilities for a more liberat- 
ing education. The present system, however, has great momentum, and 
will probably continue basically the present style of education, which 
conforms to its purposes. If this educational dehumanization is to be 
reversed, students and teachers of today must begin to be themselves and 
- to create the conditions for a more human student of the future. 


In Africa 


J. WATENE ? 


A modern British university is often seen to have four major functions 
within society. First, it provides trained personnel for the government 
bureaucracy, the national public concerns, and private industry. Secondly, 
it provides trained personnel to run the services for these separate but 
interlocking organizations. Thirdly, it trains its own lecturers, professors, 
and researchers. Finally, it confers a high social status on all whom it trains, 
and thus provides society with an élite which will support the status quo. 
Often the only difference between a university education and other forms 
of higher education is the social status allocated to it. This is particularly 
true of the science and technology faculties. 


* See Student World 2, 1967, “The Internationalization of the University”. 
* An African studying in Great Britain. 
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Today, as in the past, society is divided into social and economic 
classes. The university is a middle-class organization — its ethic, mores, 
and the whole flavour of its life are middle-class. Thus a student of work- 
ing-class origin often feels alienated at the university. And the whole 
university as an institution is alienated from the rest of society; the 
activities of the majority of office workers and labourers have nothing to 
do with, and often conflict with, the spirit of the university. 

Another type of alienation arises because the training which students 
receive has little relevance to the industrial and bureaucratic activities 
carried on in the world outside. To meet this defect, most industries provide 
special training programs to follow the university courses. Government 
departments use Civil Service examinations to ensure that they recruit able 
and well-trained personnel. 

I have described the British university at some length for two reasons. 
First, it is the type that I know most about, and it has therefore been the 
major influence on my orientation to this topic. Secondly, British ideas 
on education at university and other levels have greatly influenced similar 
institutions in Africa, and in some cases efforts have been made to repro- 
duce the form and structure in toto. Other institutions and educational 
ideas have influenced Africa, but they are not significantly different from 
those in Britain : they are all of the western type. 


Criteria for the modern university 


I believe that any institution or organization which is to serve its social 
function must meet the following criteria. It must reflect the society’s 
wishes, and execute these wishes effectively. It must guide and report back 
to society the developments resulting from these actions. Such actions must 
always be taken in reference to and for the benefit of society only. There- 
fore, a university must reflect the national and human demands of the 
people. Their poverty it must strive to remedy. Their diseases it must heal, 
and their ignorance eradicate. It must continuously face the dangers con- 
fronting the people — for example, the dangers of foreign domination in the 
political, economic, social, and cultural fields. It must be one of the many 
organizations fighting for social change for the benefit of the people. In 
one sentence — it must be a people’s university. 

In addition to responding to the immediate demands of society, the 
university must strive to ask questions of a more universal nature — ques- 
tions concerning the organization of human society and the relationship 
of the individual to his environment. This is a major task of any university 
which seeks to meet the challenge of being a genuinely social organization. 

The structure of the university will no doubt take the form most relevant 
to the circumstances. The other organizations in society will influence its size. 
The level of educational awareness will influence its scope. It must always 
be organized to meet the people’s needs — immediate and long term — 
in the most efficient and humane manner possible. 
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I want now to relate the general statements above to a concrete situation 
— that of Africa — and see what type of university a developing continent 
will need in the future. 


The wrong university for Africa 


I believe a western-type university is wrong for Africa for the following 
major reasons : 

First, an institution which is alienated from the majority of the popu- 
lation can do little to change men’s minds and ideas. Africa needs an acce- 
lerated social transformation, if she is to emerge from her poverty, and 
from exploitation by both foreign and indigenous people. 

Secondly, an institution that sets up and continues class differences 
among people will be detrimental to Africa. Africa must have institutions 
which acknowledge that justice must be done to all people. Her institutions 
must fight class stratification. 

Thirdly, an institution that does not train people to make sense of 
their everyday lives and give meaning to them, but continues (with some 
exceptions) an outmoded training dating from the dim past, is waste- 
ful. It is frustrating to any kind of planned national life. Africa needs 
planning, and cannot afford to finance outdated training or irrelevant 
techniques. 

Contemporary African universities adhere quite closely to the western 
model. This is bad for Africa. It produces an alienated élite, taught to 
revere western methods, imitating western consumption habits, and absorb- 
ing the west’s competitive ethic. And this amid the poverty, disease, and 
ignorance that plague the majority of Africans. 


The university Africa needs 


The new African university must turn away from all this. It must 
meet the various general criteria put forward above. It must be able to 
discern, as accurately as possible, the present needs and wishes of the 
people. In Africa, the needs are obvious ; food, clothing, shelter, security, 
and a sense of human dignity. It must effectively meet these needs by using 
the means available in the world today — choosing those best suited to 
produce efficient and humane change in African conditions. It must be 
prepared to pursue and report back the developments following these 
changes. It must show courage in pioneering uncharted ways of producing 
further change. 

Probably the most important task for this university of the future will 
be to help the African and other uprooted peoples of the world to discover 
their self-identity. For the African — his institutions broken by slavery 
and colonialism, and with foreign cultures thrust deeply into his very being 
— self-identity and human dignity are crucial and often agonizing problems. 
His university must lead in finding the answers to this many-sided psycholo- 
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gical problem. No university will be effective so long as it continues to 
neglect the present torn, bleeding, and groping man from that benighted 
continent. This is the major task of the African university, but it must be 
undertaken alongside efforts to solve many economic, social, and political 
problems. Success in fulfilling this critical task depends largely on the 
effective solution of these problems. 


In Germany 


Fritz RUDIGER VoLz 1 


It took an economic crisis to make the people of the Federal Republic 
of Germany fully aware of the grave situation in German higher education. 
When it became financially impossible any longer to patch up the gaping 
holes in the system, it was obvious that nothing short of a far-reaching and 
fundamental reform of the very nature of the university would suffice. 
At the same time, the public in general came to recognize the key role 
played by the university in the production processes of the economy and 
the society. 

In this situation, various groups have developed proposals for reform. 
The nature of “‘the student of the future’” — and indeed of much more than 
the student — will depend upon which of these roads he chooses, or is obli- 
ged to follow. At present, it looks very much as though the modernization 
of the universities will follow the pattern set by the modernization of 
industry : the university will become a “‘factory of learning” with a techno- 
cratic structure and “efficiency” as its main organizing principle. As a 
matter of fact, this will simply mean the continuation and consolidation of 
what is already occurring. The nineteenth century ideal of education as 
“‘the harmonious development of all the student’s abilities’”» — which still 
serves a purpose in rhetoric — has been replaced by education for profi- 
ciency. Strictly prescribed subject matter and a rigid curriculum produce 
an education which conforms to the vocational ideas of industry and 
society, and meets their need for specialists who can be easily integrated 
into the system. No account is taken of the fact that in the future a 
graduate may have to change his profession, and no provision made for 
retraining. 

The authoritarian structures of society are reflected in the training of 
interchangeable cogs for the economic machine : this runs all the way from 
the organization of subject matter to the regulations governing examina- 
tions, in a system based on remote control by forces which cannot be 
encountered or challenged. 


" A student of theology who for the past year has been student staff member 
of the Evangelische Studentengemeinde in the Federal Republic of Germany. 
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All of this presumes an ideology of the student as the “not-yet-ready”’. 
The “‘good average” student is temperate, both sexually and politically. 
Instead of being helped to achieve emancipation in these fields, he is 
subjected to a social ideology which compels him to conform to the patterns 
set by university societies or youth groups, which are for one sex, non- 
political, and have only one aim: the total integration of students into 
society. 

Even critical reflection on the social responsibility of science is condem- 
ned as irrelevant “‘politicization’’. Humboldt’s ideal of the university will 
continue to be cited in countless academic speeches, but the virtues which 
he extolled are distorted : conscience is reduced to conscientiousness ; 
the ability of free individuals really to encounter one another becomes mere 
adaptability ; self-critical sobriety is transformed into timid self-effacement. 

But scientists are not the only ones who are affected by these trends. 
Students of the humanities, who tend to be non-conformists and who will 
play an essential part in the education of the future generations, are 
inevitably involved in this ‘‘non-education”’ process. In the “‘reproduction”’ 
of the economic and social status quo, the humanities ““produce’’ synthetic 
life-meanings to meet the “‘spiritual’’ needs of a one-dimensional society. 

In this pessimistic description of probable developments, we can 
already detect the outlines of a new vision of the university of the future : 
a socially responsible university, whose internal structures — right down 
to methods of research, teaching, and learning — are thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and which through its very organization promotes the emancipation 
of students. 

For the time being, this goal can be approached only if students organize 
themselves in their universities. Some far-sighted universities and training 
colleges are experimenting with a very specialized form of education 
adapted to professions which are changing rapidly, and with the develop- 
ment of a social conscience in relation to the various professional fields. 
They are dealing with such generally neglected subjects as Marxism, the 
social patterns of the eastern European countries, revolution, and the 
needs of the third world. They are thereby developing new anti-authori- 
tarian ways of working, and at the same time reflecting on ways of trans- 
forming what they are learning into action. Thus they are pointing the 

way for the whole of higher education, which should be furthering the 
democratization and humanization of society. 

In the more immediate future, in view of intensified economic compe- 
tition in the western world and the implications of the emergency laws 
recently voted in the Federal Republic of Germany, we must assume that 
the pattern described at the beginning will be stabilized and strengthened. 
We must, however, hope that the ever increasing alternatives will lead to 
a more widespread and active rejection of the present system. This could 
produce opportunities for further social experimentation, and thus actually 
make the future possible. 


Philosophy Facing the Future 


Mario MisEGcE ! 


A new philosophical infection ? 


Before asking how philosophy looks at the future, we should consider 
what is the present state of philosophy itself. For its state is not immediately 
evident. 

Some people think that philosophy ended its earthly existence about 
137 years ago, when Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel finished teaching at the 
University of Berlin. Various positions are held by those who believe that 
philosophy has nevertheless survived its apotheosis. In the west, the prevail- 
ing opinion is that, after four centuries of proud autonomy, it has returned 
to its natural state of subordination to other branches of knowledge : in the 
Middle Ages it was at the service of doctrina sacra (philosophia ancilla 
theologiae); today it could be said that it is at the service of science. Finally, 
there are a certain number of thinkers who still affirm the autonomy of 
philosophy. Those who hold this opinion generally have a firmly established 
position in the university, from the practical point of view; in terms of 
theory, they operate in the privileged sphere of the analysis of ‘fundamental 
structures” (or of “‘existence’’, or anything else as long as it is not con- 
cerned with the power structure of the society of which they form a part). 
This sphere is outside the scope of the industrial sciences, and remains, as 
they do, inaccessible to the mass of the uninitiated. 

However, just as in the past philosophy, when it freed itself from 
religious learning, was thought to be ruining moral values and corrupting 
youth, so today there are signs of anxiety, and cries of alarm from the 
priesthood of the official culture. Recently, an Italian university professor 
(of philosophy, moreover) explained to the correspondent of La Stampa 
(the Fiat newspaper) the student revolt which broke out in the country in 
the first months of 1968 : one of the causes of the agitation (he said) was the 
pernicious influence which professors of philosophy (“mostly Marxists’’) 
exercise on high school students at the critical age of sixteen to eighteen 
years. This interpretation seems a little too intellectual. Even if Italy 
rejoices in the archaic privilege of teaching philosophy in the secondary 
school, it is not the only European country where students are rebelling. 
German students have not been manipulated in secondary school by 
Marxist professors, and yet among them too are adepts of Marx-Mao- 
Marcuse-ism. Perhaps this is rather one more evidence of the infection which 
is threatening public order in a number of countries — an infection which 
(still from the viewpoint of the scientist) brings back into circulation “gross 
and antiquated concepts” (like the class struggle), a “‘simplistic and 


* Professor of Philosophy at the University of Urbino, Italy, and one of the 
secretaries of the Italian Student Christian Movement. The article was translated from 
the French by Nancy Bell. 
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Manichean”’ view of the world, ‘“‘Utopias which are inadmissible in a 
technologically advanced society”, and so on. In any case, this infection 
exists, and prospects of the future which it is shaping disturb the authorities 
(and not only the academic authorities). 

Here one primary point must be made: the future looks very different 
according to whether it is seen from the viewpoint of those who are defend- 
ing the public welfare, or from the viewpoint of the “‘infected’’. Philoso- 
phy, like every other cultural form, is not a neutral sphere : its orientation 
depends on its relationship to power in the society. 


Philosophical questioning, scientific prediction, and the historical future 


Since philosophy originated in Socratic questioning, it is clear that from 
the beginning it established a certain relationship with the future through 
the time-sequence of the dialogue process. But as long as the framework of 
question and answer is conceived in metaphysical terms, as a discovery 
of essences, of immutable structures of thought and being, the time- 
dimension of philosophy appears contingent and transitory. The frame 
of reference and the time-dimension of the question and answer changed 
radically at the end of the Renaissance, when the concept of knowledge as 
speculation was called in question and replaced by an experimental and 
functional concept : “*... such natural philosophy as shall not vanish in the 
fume of subtile, sublime, or delectable speculation, but such as shall be 
Operative to the endowment and benefit of man’s life...’ ! Bacon proposed 
to raise the practical-technical process to the “dignity of science’, but it 
was only with Galileo that the scientific method found its true expression in 
the unity of calculation and experiment. From then on, science became 
essentially functional project and prediction. But the advance of operative 
knowledge coincided with the development of modern industry. Thus the 
orientation of science towards the future was to be modelled on the expan- 
sion of industry, on the process of capital accumulation. 

The rise and the systematizing of the experimental sciences have depri- 
ved philosophy of a good part of its traditional scope and interests. At the 
beginning of the modern period, philosophy had given a new dimension to 
the future. Was science, freeing itself from philosophy, to have complete 
control over this new dimension as well ? 

In reality, the economic and social process which had fostered the rise 
of modern science also offered new tasks to philosophy. The rigidity of the 
social and political structures of the ancien régime impeded the progress of 
capitalism, and by that very fact obstructed the functional and predictive 
work of the industrial sciences. From then on, philosophy was called to take 
up arms. And in the process of political action, the future was seen as a 
historical dimension, as not only the object of rational prediction, but as 


* FRANCIS BACON, The Advancement of Learning, IL, I, 6. 
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the negation of the “darkness” of the past and of the ambiguity of the 
present. Thus the ‘“‘advance of knowledge and freedom” became the funda- 
mental polemical theme of the Enlightenment : philosophy became revolu- 
tionary project. 


The development of the world and the “historicity” of the self : an orien- 
tation towards the future which excludes politics 


Nevertheless, the victory of the bourgeois class was gradually to reduce 
the critical dichotomy which in the eighteenth-century polemic had set the 
future over against the present and the past. In the nineteenth century, 
philosophy drew theoretical conclusions from this victory: it reconciled 
the present with the defeated past, and linked it to the future in the romantic 
view of history as inevitable progress. Positivism incorporated “‘progress’’ 
into the natural evolution of the species. At that time, it seemed that rela- 
tionships between the present and the future could be almost entirely 
circumscribed by the framework of rational prediction erected by scientific 
theories of development. And the science of development denounces as 
absurd all “‘revolutionary adventure’’. 

Of course, there is always a margin of uncertainty, which is accentuated 
in moments of crisis (1848, 1917-20, etc.). This element of uncertainty will 
be isolated and entrusted to the philosophers of existence. In fact, this 
approach, which reveals the anxiety of modern man about his future, 
generally refuses any compromise with a history which does not coincide 
simply with the “historicity of the self’. Though it seems to be opposed to 
the optimistic views of development theories, it plays in the end the same 
game as they do: both views suppress the political dimension of the 
relationship between present and future. Moreover, when the venerable 
professor consents to emerge from the “shipwrecks” of existential thought, 
he will almost certainly execrate the barbaric hordes which threaten western 
culture. 


The criterion of praxis 


The change which took place from the seventeenth to the twentieth 
centuries in the philosophical stance towards the future brought to the fore 
the idea that the history of thought is not autonomous, that philosophical 
perspective is a social variable. But this view could not justifiably impose 
itself as a universal theory. The one-sidedness of philosophy (and of the 
sciences) could be demonstrated only by the action of social forces which 
represent ‘‘the dissolution of the existing order” 1. 

What is new in Marxism is the explicit affirmation of the unity between 
“theory” and “praxis”: henceforth this relationship constitutes the cri- 
terion for the philosophical stance towards the future. Marx’s famous thesis 


1 KaRL Marx, “Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie, Einleitung”, in 
K. Marx - F. Engels, Werke (Berlin, 1957), Vol. I, p. 391. 
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eleven on Feuerbach says that ‘‘philosophers have merely interpreted the 
world in different ways ; what matters is that it be transformed”. As soon 
as the philosophical process participates in the transformation of the world, 
it is inevitably oriented towards the future. Here can be seen again the 
operative trend of Francis Bacon. But the difference is also clear : Marx 
does not propose the transformation of knowledge into technique, but the 
fusion of philosophical criticism and the political action of the working 
class : 


The weapon of criticism can certainly not replace the criticism of 
weapons ; material power can be overthrown only by material power. 
But theory also becomes a material power as soon as it takes hold of 
the masses... Philosophy finds in the proletariat its material weapons, 
just as the proletariat finds in philosophy its spiritual weapons}. 


If since then a new doctrine has been extracted from Marxism, one 
which is better fitted to interpret the world than to transform it, this means 
that the bond between “‘theory” and ‘“‘praxis’’ has been cut, that the political 
initiative of the masses has been deflected into the “‘reformist”’ practice of 
the labour movement, or blocked in the authoritarian structures of certain 
socialist societies. The attitude to the future has once more become 
strikingly similar to that which prevails in western bourgeois society : it is 
reflected in “scientific”? prediction and “‘development”’ projects in which 
the ‘‘depoliticized’’ masses are nothing more than agents of production ?. 


The problem of power 


A philosophy which is at one and the same time “‘critical’’ and “‘practi- 
cal” must be based entirely in the political field, and rejects any view of the 
future which is not politically oriented. But this is just the point: to 
operate in the political field does not mean to be on the level of an élite 
“science”, of a technique of power-control and manipulation of public 
opinion. It means above all to recognize that, in neo-capitalist societies, the 
decision-making power is more and more centralized and exclusive, and that 
the game of democratic institutions has become a magic rite which obscures 
the realities of the decision-making process. 


* MARX, op cit., pp. 385, 391. 

* In spite of the lack of information about China and the difficulty of evaluating 
events in that country, it would seem that one of the principal objectives of the 
“cultural revolution” has been to struggle against “economistic” deviation, and to 
re-establish the initiative of the masses, to subordinate once again the “technical” 
element to the “political”, by breaking down the rigid structures of the bureaucratic 
machinery. 

Speaking of the conflicts of 1966-67 in Shanghai, Chang Chun-chiao said to Anna 
Louise Strong : “Our workers are full of enthusiasm and their morale is very high, 
because they have broken the old chains. Now the masses share in decision making. 
“The Revolution in Shanghai’, Letter from China, October 23, 1967. 
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It is more than ever obvious that this situation affects not only the 
present but also the future of humanity. The Vietnam war has shown that 
imperialism may plan its work of repression up to the point of using chemi- 
cal weapons and threatening to use nuclear ones. This threat seems at the 
present moment to have receded, and it could be said that it was only the 
aberrant purpose of a few warlords. The fact remains that such aberrations 
have become possible, and they are occurring in the society which leads in 
the economic and technological development of the modern world, and 
which controls two-thirds of the world’s wealth. 

Is there a direct connection between this economic and technological 
power and the role of a world police force which has been assumed by the 
present government of the United States of America? Apart from the 
nuclear threat, is there a direct relationship between the development of 
capitalism and the permanent conventional warfare which is perpetuated 
within the framework of ‘“‘peaceful coexistence” ? Could the wasting of 
thousands of tons of explosives, of thousands of war machines (and some 
thousands of their operators) be, up to a certain point, a factor of equili- 
brium in the game of internal demand for western industrial products ? 
Could this economic operation be all the more profitable because it involves 
the destruction of the peoples who challenge imperialism ? It is on these 
questions that one of the most distinguished philosophers of our century 
— Lord Bertrand Russell — finally concentrated his whole philosophical 
activity. Yet he could not be called an adherent of Marx-Mao-Marcuse- 
ism. 

But there are still further questions. What is the ‘“‘reason’”’ why the 
socialists, who alone or in coalition with “Christian parties” govern a good 
number of the countries of western Europe (Great Britain, Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy, etc.), have never withdrawn their “‘friendly understand- 
ing’’ of the American government’s involvement in Vietnam? Why is it 
that, despite the zeal of certain militants, the largest western communist 
party (8,555,000 votes in the 1968 Italian legislative elections) has not 
succeeded in launching any effective mass action in favour of the Viet- 
namese comrades ? Why is it that, in the United States as in Great Britain, 
in Italy as in Germany, the most violent reaction against the imperialist 
war has arisen among university students and not in the working class ? 


The “philosophical lessons’ of the present day 


Therefore, to concentrate the task of ‘“‘philosophical criticism’ on poli- 
tics means to raise the question of power. This means to identify and 
stimulate the demand for power by those who are excluded from it. And 
to begin to exercise that power through the struggles of the masses. And, 
finally, to carry on these struggles in such a way that the decision-making 
power does not immediately fall back into the hands of an élite of “experts”. 
This means to identify the adversary through critical action which forces 
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the established power to unmask itself (this is the strategy of the German 
SDS students). It means to invent political instruments different from those 
used by the established power, and so to transform the “‘techniques of 
consensus” into organized “‘dissent” ; to build up a protest movement 
through the practice of collective self-criticism ; to overcome the division 
between the ‘“‘citizen’’ and the ‘“‘producer-consumer” by bringing the 
struggle day by day into the places of work. 

These are the “‘philosophical lessons’’ which were first drawn in Berke- 
ley and at the London School of Economics, in Madrid and Valencia, and 
which are being elaborated in Berlin, Frankfurt, Turin, Rome, and Paris. On 
the day when the lessons are not only being learned in the university, but are 
also understood in the General Motors, Fiat, and Renault factories, on the 
day when they are more directly related to the much harder and more 
dramatic lessons which are being taught in the jungles of Vietnam, in the 
bush of Portuguese Guinea and Mozambique, in Cuba, and in the black ghet- 
tos of North America, then we will be able to envisage a future which today 
looks like Utopia. History provides no rational guarantee of such a future. 
But the possibility of it challenges the “‘scientific’? predictions made by 
“managerial wisdom’”’. And in my opinion, herein lies the only possibility 
of a future for philosophy. 


{ 


The Future of Industrial Civilization 


DENNIS GABOR ! 


I am a physicist and engineer, who has spent a lifetime in research and 
invention. So long as I looked at my work only, I found this a very reward- 
ing life. But when I looked round in the world, I became increasingly 
worried about the way it was going, and about the uses it made of the 
magnificent progress of science and technology. So, about ten years ago, 
I started using my spare time for writing about the future which made me 
so unhappy. I had the impression that we were in an automobile, with 
the brakes off, hurrying towards unknown dangers which most people 
did not want to see. 

I feel somewhat happier now, because, unknown to me, similar thoughts 
have been stirring in the minds of many other people throughout the 
world. At this symposium, there has been a highly satisfactory degree of 
agreement between the western experts and the Japanese specialists on most 
of these questions. As it is my intention to induce as much thought as 
possible, I want to emphasize the dangers. There is no reason for easy 
complacency. 

If we look back, perhaps a hundred years, we have every reason to be 
highly satisfied. Technology has served humanity very well indeed. About 
a hundred years ago, 80% of the population was needed to produce just 
the minimum of food. Nowadays about 10% is ample. A hundred years 
ago very few people, unless they were soldiers or sailors, could get away 
from their native villages. Nowadays millions can travel. Of course there 
were rich people in those times, very much richer than people are nowadays. 
They had many servants and stately houses. But when they had a toothache, 
they had to have the tooth extracted with nothing better than brandy as an 
anaesthetic. 

Technology has changed all this. About four times more people are 
living in the industrial countries than a hundred years ago, and they are 
very much wealthier, healthier, and happier than people used to be. So 
we can be happy and proud if we look back a hundred years, but we 
cannot be so happy and proud if we look forward even as little as thirty 
years to the end of this century. 


Forecast of the future 


Looking into the future has become a difficult task. It is true that we 
have a wealth of statistics. We also have much knowledge of economics 
and sociology. On the other hand, enormous dangers have opened up 


’ Professor, Imperial College, University of London. This is a slightly edited 
version of an address given at an international conference, sponsored by the Japan 
Economic Research Center, on “The World in 2000 A.D.” and published in the 
report of that meeting. 
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before us. Not so very long ago, war was a comparatively harmless pastime. 
Now it may threaten with total annihilation not only our civilization but 
also every living being in this world. 

It is not easy to make a forecast in a rapidly changing world. If a 
weather forecaster wants to make his job easy, he says, ‘““No change’’, and 
in England he will be right about 70% of the time, in Japan probably 
715% or even 85%. If a social forecaster wants to make his job easy he 
says, “‘No change in the rate of progress’. And roughly speaking, forecasts 
shown in the following diagrams by three American authors — Landsberg, 
Fischman, and Fisher — are based on an unchanged rate of material 
progress. 

These graphs are drawn on a logarithmic scale, that is to say, one on 
which “‘compound interest’’ or ‘“exponential law” will appear as a straight 
line. But we know of one example which rather shakes our confidence in 
such exponential forecasts: if in the year zero (at the beginning of our 
epoch) somebody had put one yen into a savings bank at an interest of 
4%, by now it would have grown to a figure with 30 digits, that is to say, 
a thousand billion billion billion — perhaps a hundred billion times more 
money than there is in the world ! So we certainly cannot trust the exponen- 
tial law for 2000 years. Can we trust it for 40 years ? Landsberg, Fischman, 
and Fisher thought so, but I don’t trust their figures for more than perhaps 
15 years. These graphs have been drawn on the basis of a census in 1960. 
It is 1967 now, and all data have followed the straight lines. 

But let us see where the extrapolation takes us in the year 2000. Figure 
No. 1 shows the population and the labour force in the United States. The 
population increases at the rate of 2.5 to 3 million per annum. At the 
moment, it is about to reach 200 million ; for the year 2000 the forecast 
is 330 million; the labour force similarly extrapolated will rise to 142 
million. Figure 2 shows that the gross national product has followed 
very precisely this curve in the seven years since these curves were laid 
down. By the year 2000 it would reach a respectable 2,300 billion dollars, 
rising at about twice the rate of the population. So the already high 
American gross national income per head is expected at least to double 
in this interval. 

Fig 3 shows the projections for the number of motorcars in the USA. 
To appreciate what this means, consider that at present something like 
90 Janes would be needed from New York to Los Angeles to accommodate 
the motorcars bumper-to-bumper; by 2000 A.D. the number would be 
about 300. 

The Japanese population is growing more slowly than that of the USA, but 
the national product is growing three times faster. In the last ten or fifteen 
years it has been growing at the rate of almost 10% yearly. If we extra- 
polate this to the year 2000, we get an increase of the per capita income in 
Japan of 25 times, from the present figure of $800 to $20,000 per head. 
It can’t go on for ever ! 
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Fig. 1. — Population and Labour Force in the United States extra- 
polated to A.D. 2000, using the “medium projection” of Landsberg, 
Fischman, and Fisher, 1963. 
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I can well understand that some people consider that this state of things 
can continue for ever. Rapid growth is a healthy and invigorating exper- 
ience. But exponential curves grow to infinity only in mathematics. In 
real life they either come to some sort of saturation or break down catas- 
trophically. I think it is our duty as thinking men to do our best to work 
towards a gentle saturation, instead of sustaining an expansional growth 
— though this faces us with very unfamiliar and distasteful problems. 

In all industrially developed states, whether capitalist or communist, 
the reigning religion is growth addiction : they all tend to grow as fast as 
possible every year. Now what if we were gradually to stop this develop- 
ment? Then we would be faced with the most agreeable problem of 
leisure. This is indeed a difficult problem, especially in America, because 
the Americans just don’t want leisure! Their whole dynamism is directed 
towards work, to create something, not to enjoy life. But in my estimate, 
in the next 40 years, we must slow down, because these curves cannot 
grow into the sky, and we must prepare gradually for the age of leisure. 
Landsberg, Fischman, and Fisher estimate that in the year 2000 the working 
week will average 37 hours. Here they have gone wrong, because New 
York electricians and plumbers have already gone down to a working week 
of nominally 25 and actually something like 30 to 35 hours, and they will 
certainly be followed soon by many others. 

In my opinion, many people who cannot face leisure are already taking 
defence measures against it. One of these is the concentration of the 
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American population on the two coasts. On the east side, a colossal city 
is developing which will extend from Boston to Washington. On the west, 
another is developing from San Francisco to Los Angeles. At present, the 
average commuter in America may spend two hours to get from home to his 
place of work and home again. In the year 2000, he may spend four hours, 
and this will dispose of two hours of potential leisure. 

A moment’s thought makes it clear that these gigantic cities have 
become complete anachronisms in our epoch of instant communication 
from one end of the world to the other. Even without closed circuit 
television and the like, there are the post and telephone. Ninety per cent 
of the office workers, for instance in London, New York, and, I am sure, 
Tokyo, work all day from the “‘in-tray” to the ‘‘out-tray’’, hardly speaking 
with a person. It is utterly outmoded to crowd them together under the 
pretence of efficiency. The technologist will say: ‘“You have a choice. 
If you are crazy enough to crowd together in Megalopolises, we can give 
you Megalopolises which are reasonably workable. Of course, you will 
have to spend money fighting air pollution, and quite a bit of time in traffic. 
But if you want it, you can have it. On the other hand, we can also give you 
a world with small factories which are wonderfully efficient, distributed 
over the country so that people can live within walking distance of their 
work.” 


The problem of overpopulation 


Technology is the main driving force behind our irrational develop- 
ment. But another is overpopulation. I am not talking here of the underdevel- 
oped countries, but of the industrialized. We thought some 30 years ago that 
their population would have stabilized by now. Instead, further prosperity 
has produced another upward rise in the United States, Britain, and France. 
Although Japan has stopped the tremendous increase of the post-war 
years, it is still sufficient to threaten overpopulation by the end of this 
century. Overpopulation is of course also a result of the technology of 
death control, which almost unbelievably has preceded birth control. 

Here technology can help. But it cannot help by itself, because it is 
up against the psychological obstacles which maintain a crazy rate of 
population increase in such poor countries as India, Pakistan, and those of 
Latin America. But what about the still growing population of the 
industrialized nations? Death control has now developed to the point 
that 2.15 to 2.3 children per couple are enough to maintain a steady popula- 
tion, and anything beyond this produces a steady increase. This forces on 
us a colossal change in ethical values, because until not very long ago a 
large family was the purest, greatest, most ethical joy. But we cannot have 
both death control and a steady population, and also many babies. This 
is a dilemma which technology alone cannot solve. 

But even without an increase in the population there would be effective 
overpopulation, simply through the increase in the number of cars. For 
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example, if you take even the most modest projection for the increase in 
the number of cars in Japan, it is evident that this will have to stop some 
time. At the present rate of increase, each Japanese family would have 
seven cars by the year 2000. But long before that the whole country would 
be one gigantic traffic jam ! 


The power of rationalization 


Now let us turn to the more proper business of technology : the problem 
of technological change by rationalization. Nowadays, it is more fashion- 
able to talk about automation, but this is not really the most important part 
of labour saving by technological change, which can be divided into 
mechanization, rationalization, and automation. The first is the replacement 
of the muscular power of man or animals by machines. It is the oldest, and 
it is still going on. The second, rationalization, is more powerful than most 
people realize. To take a simple example: if all British ships were contain- 
erized, we could do with 70% fewer ships, and could sail the remaining ones 
with 30% of the present number of sailors, perhaps even less. The Tokyo 
Maru is 150,000 tons and has 29 people to work it — and even it is not 
the last word. This is not so much automation as simple rationalization, 
and the industries which can be rationalized rather than automated are 
the biggest employers of manpower. 

Another line of rationalization consists in thinking through the opera- 
tions which are necessary to run the economy and cutting out any unnec- 
essary ones. This has nothing much to do with engineering : it is mainly a 
matter of office organization. A famous example of this is one big English 
chain-store which has doubled its output per man simply by cutting out 
unnecessary paper work. If this were done in English government offices, 
we could immediately cut the civil service by a million. 

The term “automation” properly applied relates only to the so-called 
cybernetic machines which have sensory feed-back to sense what we are 
doing. As these usually replace machines in highly developed industries 
which already employ few people, their importance in saving labour is far 
less than is generally thought. So there is a little truth in the claim that 
automation is not a danger for the labour market — but technological 
change as a whole certainly is ! 

How is it then that the technological change which has been going on 
steadily for a long time has not yet led to wholesale unemployment ? 
How is it that in the USA the labour force is still increasing by 1.5 million 
per year, and that in Japan by 1.1 million ? 


The efficiency of Parkinson's Law 


One can say without much exaggeration that this is mainly due to Par- 
kinson’s Law. As workmen drop out of productive processes, more and 
more people are going into offices. In the USA, where this process is 
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farthest advanced, the ratio of office workers to on-the-line production 
workers is almost 2 to 1. In Japan, it is probably somewhat smaller. In 
England, there are about 3 on-the-line production workers to 2 in offices. 
But there too the trend is the same. There is a curious war going on 
between mechanization, rationalization, and automation, on the one hand, 
and Parkinson’s Law on the other. It is a sort of gentlemen’s war, in 
which neither side dares to win: if Parkinson’s Law were to win, there 
would be general inefficiency, and if mechanization were to win, there 
would be general unemployment. In the USA the countervailing forces 
are pressure from the government, which wants heavy employment, and 
the labour unions, which slow down the process as much as possible. So 
far they have kept the balance very nicely, but I am not sure how much 
longer this will continue. Last year, a high-powered Commission on Auto- 
mation and Technological Change, nominated by the President of the 
USA, calculated that in order to absorb the new labour force of 1.5 million 
per year, the GNP must grow annually at the rate of 4.5%. The present rate 
is only 3.2%. This means that if unemployment is to be held at the present 
level, the growth curves must become steeper and steeper. 

The efficiency of Parkinson’s Law is nothing short of miraculous. Its 
most wonderful feat was to absorb 30,000 electronic computers into 
American scientific and business life. In 1951, some very clever people 
estimated that all the computation in the USA could be done by the ten 
electronic computers available at that time, which were not very fast. At pre- 
sent 30,000 are working, only a few thousand clerks have been dismissed, and 
many more programmers have been taken on! People at the lower end of 
the intelligence scale, below that required for office work, are not quite 
so lucky, because technological change is making them unnecessary in the 
productive processes. This has the tragic consequence that unskilled 
workers in America are suffering from unemployment. 


Occupational distribution in 2000 


What can we do? We could stop the technological change, but nobody 
in his senses would dare to advocate this, and no country would dare to 
try, because others would overtake it. So we have to face the dilemma 
squarely. Technological change is eliminating the social usefulness of the 
part of the population with the lowest IQ. What can we do with them ? 
Of course, we could easily pay them from the surplus produced by 
machines. This course is actually recommended by the economist, Robert 
Theobald. He says that we cannot afford not to pay them full wages, 
because society will be richer, not poorer, if the unemployed are full 
consumers. Economically this makes sense, but psychologically it does not. 

Unfortunately the machine gives leisture to those who can use it least, 
the people with a low IQ. Until we educate them to enjoy leisure, we must 
give them socially useful work, even if this means reviewing our scale of 
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values. I have tried to sketch this in Figure 4, in the intelligence-occupation 
matrix. 

The horizontal rows are professions ranging from the highest (science, 
arts, and learned professions, which require high intelligence) to the lowest 
(simple services which require the least intelligence). The columns represent 
the percentage of the population in certain IQ brackets. I have chosen the 
IQ as a parameter, because it cannot be changed by a simple act of will. 
All that can be done is to push people up or down in their own column. 
Social justice requires that we push them up as far as we can, but we 
cannot push anybody higher than the occupation which he can satisfactorily 
fulfil, beyond a certain diagonal which runs across the matrix. 

In every place on this table there are two figures. The lower indicates 
roughly the percentage as it is today in some industrialized countries — 
actually a kind of average of that in Japan, Western Europe, and America. 
The number of production operatives in this imaginary country is around 
40% (in America it is 33%). For clerical occupations I have assumed 
20%. The upper figures are what seem reasonable for the year 2000. First 
of all, the sciences, arts, and learned professions have to be built up to 
capacity with the most highly gifted men and women. There is not very 
much room for them, nor is the supply very great — only a small percentage 
of the population. In England it is generally believed that only about 5% 
of the people are capable of absorbing university education. In the USA 
far more than that are going to universities, but of course not all will really 
absorb what they have learned. 

These estimates will be hotly contested by certain people, for instance 
the distinguished English scientist, J. D. Bernal, who thinks of a future 
world in which 25% of the people will do research! I think that almost 
anybody who has worked in science would disagree : the research which 
25% of the people can do is not worth doing, in my opinion at any rate. 
The number in clerical occupations is growing enormously at present. In 
America something like 40% of the “‘white-collar’’ population are salesmen 
or office workers, and this is just what we will not be able to maintain much 
longer as the computer comes into its own. Sooner or later this figure will 
have to come down to perhaps 20%. The number of production operatives 
will have to go down to 20%. This is a fairly incontestable figure. Farming 
occupied about 80% of the American population 150 years ago. This 
year 6% of the farmers produce far more than enough food for the whole 
country, with a lot left over for export. Most Americans will tell you that 
4% of the farmers could produce more than enough. Sooner or later the 
same will be true wherever mass production is possible. And remember 
that with modern, flexible electronic equipment, mass production does not 
necessarily mean a uniform, standardized product turned out by the 
hundreds of thousands or millions. At the present rate of technological 


change, an extrapolation gives only 18% of production operatives in the 
USA by the year 2000. 
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A word about the class just above the production operatives — the 
technicians. It is not a big class, and a great deal of nonsense is talked 
about it. People who want to shut their eyes to the problems of the future 
often say, ‘“‘Oh well, we won’t need so many unskilled workmen, but we 
shall need many more highly skilled people to work the complicated 
machines, to repair them, etc. And we will need many more draughtsmen, 
for instance.”” But those who have seen the new American invention 
called ‘‘sketchpad”, the computer aid for draughtsmen, know that this is 
just not true. Neither is it true of the technicians who are to mend the 
complicated machinery. At a certain primitive stage of electronics, it 
takes a very high intelligence, for instance, to mend a television set with 
nothing but a test lamp and a screwdriver. But during the war, we learned 
that we could put highly sophisticated electronic equipment into the hands 
of very simple people, if every piece were provided with test points on 
which the worker had only to place a cathode ray tube, in order to see 
immediately on the screen what he had to do. It has been found, to the 
dismay of the benevolent, that morons can do this type of testing better than 
intelligent people : they are better suited to following instructions to the 
letter. 


What about the redundant ? 


These rearrangements will make redundant a large group of reasonably 
intelligent people in the clerical occupations. What shall we do with them ? 
My suggestion is that they go into education. There is much talk about 
a shortage of teachers who will have to be replaced by electronic gadgets. 
There is no doubt that such teaching equipment is possible, useful, and 
important. There is no doubt either that purely electronic teaching will 
make us into even more unsatisfactory morons than we are now! What 
nonsense to talk of the lack of potential teachers when there are all these 
millions of clerical workers who will become surplus when Parkinson’s 
Law finally yields to the impact of computers! I suggest that something 
like 15% of the population, skilled and reasonably intelligent people, could 
devote themselves to education. 

But what will happen to the less intelligent who are now being slowly 
pushed out of the production process by mechanization, automation, etc? I 
have essentially two suggestions. One is more adapted to the USA, the other 
to Japan. In the former, there could be a considerable extension of 
services, such as the travel industries, hotels, restaurants, etc. These now 
suffer from a curious stigma, which is outmoded. Almost any working 
girl would rather go into a factory to serve a greasy punching machine and 
perform some silly operation thousands of times a day, than go into a home 
as a domestic servant and to look after children. The stigma of slave work 
still attaches to domestic service. Some Americans say it is as good as 
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impossible to eradicate this ; others say, ‘Just give it to Madison Avenue ! 
and they will swing it!” 

For Japan, a much better option is possible : cultivate and revive your 
wonderful artistic crafts. This is not only for those who are pushed out 
of efficient employment, but for everybody. The hard, inefficient hand- 
labour of the conveyor-belt is being replaced by a button which the worker 
pushes when a red light appears. But this is not a very high-grade human 
occupation either, and has already produced its own neuroses. The push- 
button factory has deprived the worker of his pride in his skilful hands, just 
as the conveyor-belt did. But sometimes when wise people are at a loss 
for an answer, simple people find it for themselves. There is a do-it-yourself 
movement in America, where already hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
millions of people, who work ‘efficiently’? with modern machines on a 
tedious job, to keep themselves from going mad go home and with a chisel 
or some other simple tool turn out, for instance, a beautiful carved figure or 
a piece of furniture. In England, literally millions of people keep their 
mental equilibrium by cultivating little gardens. 


Challenges of the future 


But even such “occupational therapy”’ measures will not be enough to 
keep people happy much beyond the year 2000. Technology will make 
enormous progress during this time, and then we will really have to face 
the problem of leisure. That is to say, the epoch of dynamic man, after 
two successful centuries, must somehow come to an end, and we must 
approach a stage of maturity. I prefer the term ‘‘maturity” to the ugly 
word “‘stagnation’”’. Man reaches maturity when he stops growing in height 
and weight, but he need not stagnate : he can start developing new faculties. 
This is what humanity must do too: stop quantitative growth and start 
growing in quality. But beyond the year 2000 everything is still in a fog. 
It is by no means certain that man can so survive his own success, because 
over thousands of years he has developed through fighting nature. When 
he has to fight his own nature — the dynamic qualities which have made 
him a success — the outcome is very doubtful. 

People may feel that I am unduly pessimistic and that it is not so 
difficult to satisfy man. Someone has pointed out that the successful world 
of A.D. 2000 may look more or less like Southern California, where the 
standard of living is a good 50% above the already high American mean. 
And people are reasonably happy in Southern California. But we must bear 
in mind that in California you hardly ever meet a born Californian. Almost 
all have come there from somewhere else, and find the California climate 
and standard of living a welcome change from what they left behind them. 
Also, our generation has the war behind it, and the older one still remembers 
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the terrible slump of the thirties. Obviously, things have improved. But 
I do not think this means that people will be happy for ever with the high 
standard of Southern California. 

And even if 95% of the people can be made happy by material abun- 
dance, 5% are enough to make endless trouble. If they spread mental 
epidemics, of which we have had such terrible examples in our century, 
they can well poison the world. How to deal with an energetic minority, 
which can be the salt of the earth or its poison, is one of the most important 
tasks of future psychological research. 

It is of course quite possible that science, which has got us into such 
a mess, will also help to get us out of it. That is, science may take man 
into its hands and change him. New drugs may be one way of changing 
human nature. Aldous Huxley believed that LSD would do no harm, 
make people happy, and even perhaps make artists out of ordinary people. 
It was a great disappointment when it was found that LSD makes more 
lunatics and criminals than happy people. But we may yet succeed. Medi- 
cal science can already cure something like 25% of those who formerly 
would have been in mental hospitals for life by such simple means as 
lobectomy and such chemicals as chlorpromazine. It may well provide a 
cure for mass malaise, and produce a happy society in which there are no 
problems and no challenges. But there will be challenges. Only they will be 
of a dimension which we cannot easily visualize now, because we are too 
much wedded to the values of economic and political power. We must 
find ways to other dimensions. Many noble men have already found such 
ways. Perhaps some day they will be open for everybody ! 


Rendering to Caesar 


LAURENCE BRIGHT O. P. 1 


Modestly enough, they asked me for an article on ‘‘the Christian faith 
amid cybernation, automation, political and social revolutions : God as the 
absolute future”. Where could one begin? Someone recommended that 
I read Herbert W. Richardson’s Theology for a New World : 1 think they 
liked it. I found it one of the most fascinating pieces of theology I’d met in 
years, and | hated it. I want to begin by putting forward Richardson’s views 
as simply as I can, even though this probably means I shall distort the ideas 
of a very subtle and complex writer ; it will help me to focus what I reckon 
you and [ are up against. 


Sociotechnics, atheism, and a new American theology 


Richardson’s starting point is the “‘atheism’’ which characterizes so 
much modern Christian thinking, and which comes in a straight line from 
Bonhoeffer’s “‘secular Christianity” to the ‘“death of God’ boys. He says, 
however, that atheism isn’t just a modern phenomenon ; it is the mark of 
any age of transition from one dominant pattern of thought to another. 
The atheism of the Renaissance ushered in the modern age, and the modern 
age, dominated by scientific thought, is now passing into the “‘sociotechnic’’ 
age. We must stop for a moment on that one. Sociotechnics isn’t applied 
science, as old-fashioned chaps might like to imagine, but something 
radically new ; men like McLuhan are its prophets. It makes use of science 
to control the systems of the world. It’s “the invention of those social think- 
ers who sought not to advance science but to create a new form of social 
organization’. Cybernetics and automation are one aspect of a new attempt 
on man’s part to create a wholly artificial environment. 


The economic, political, and educational systems themselves become 
the objects of sociotechniques that seek to minimize irrational stress and 
to maximize national unity. Pollsters, psychological testing, and econo- 
mic indicators all become the information-gatherers of the socio- 
technicians ; the media of public communications play an ever more 
crucial role in society as they are devoted to the manufacture of opinion 
which contributes to the national stability of the new system. (p. 18) 


We have at last found the means to create exactly the sort of world we 
want : or at least that somebody wants. 

But to get back to atheism. Richardson maintains that it is how any 
age thinks about God which determines its other thought-patterns, and 
hence in a period of transition men must reject the way their predecessors 
thought theologically as well as in other ways. But this atheism is only 
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temporary ; a new God-concept must emerge if thought isn’t to be distor- 
ted by leaving out an essential part of reality, and thus fall into that “secu- 
larism’’ which is always the enemy. Our task as Christians today is therefore 
to accept and go on to justify the new age of sociotechnics, but at the same 
time to complete its thought with a suitable concept of God (as we have 
done for each past age), thereby preventing its falling into contradiction. 

The contradiction which is latent in sociotechnic thinking is that while 
it affirms the social character of human consciousness and activity, it also 
affirms that one society differs from another, and allows for the possibility 
of ideological conflict. Hence there is an obstacle in the way of genuine socio- 
technic control removing every conflict. We’ll not have reached the desired 
point at which ‘“‘every individual act will fall within the system of control’’. 
This is where a concept of God, suited to the new age, can change the situa- 
tion. The keynote of the future is reconciliation. The key disciplines will be 
meta-disciplines, reflecting on ordinary thought in order to unite it. God too 
must be seen as the one who gives unity to a world for which consensus is the 
supreme value. Henology (yes, henology) is the metaphysics of the world 
around your corner, if not mine. 

Richardson considers that the theological emphases needed for the new 
pattern of things have already been worked out in America (North). Ameri- 
can theology isn’t derivative from European (mainly German), as is often 
supposed, but is sharply opposed to it. It is centred, for instance, on God 
rather than on the man Christ. Hence it is not so much concerned with 
redemption from sin as with sanctification — close, in this as in much else, 
to Orthodoxy. God comes to us in Christ to be with us and make us holy 
by his presence, comes to us as the Holy Spirit who dwells with both Christ 
and us. Our task then is not so much to overcome the world’s sin by our 
active work as to contemplate and worship the glory of God. There is an 
unfashionable stress on the keeping of Sabbath holiness, for Sabbath stands 
for the creative holiness of God as it has entered our world. None of this 
implies a suspicion of worldly things ; indeed, because American theology 
is less preoccupied with sin, it has less need to be suspicious of techniques 
that can be used to further God’s glory. 


A choice between sociotechnics and revolution 


I'm sure [I’ve failed to get across the fascination of Richardson’s 
thought. What he’s so good at is showing the connection between ideas 
which we often think of as unlinked, of showing the inconsistency between 
ideas that we thought we could put together in a system. When, for 
example, I began to consider my brief for this article, to suggest a Christian 
attitude to cybernation (sociotechnics, to put it more broadly) on the one 
hand, and social revolution on the other, I lumped them together. My atti- 
tude was a bit like that of Carlyle to the lady who had decided to accept the 
universe : ‘‘Gad, sir, she’d better’. Sociotechnics and social revolution are 
both part of the world picture, and as a believer both in Christianity as a 
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secular way of life and in Marxism as the best means to make that way 
of life actual in the twentieth century, I was prepared to say we could 
accept them both within a theological pattern that had things in common 
with Richardson’s. He has shown me I was wrong. 

I was wrong because sociotechnics is the new means that western, 
American man has discovered for eliminating social conflict, and once it 
has really got going, revolution will be at an end, opposites reconciled : 
“every individual act will fall within the system of control”. The world 
will become a single society on the western pattern : a more subtle means 
than the napalm bomb has been discovered for imposing America’s will 
upon the world. And just as Orthodox theology, with its emphasis on the 
“religious” character of man, his central task to worship the glory of God, 
has been prepared to tolerate every kind of tyranny, so American theology 
is at hand to underpin the whole monstrous system. Christian faith must 
therefore choose between sociotechnics and revolution, and I at least will 
opt for revolution. 

I do this first of all on human grounds. The world is already torn by 
violence, the violence imposed by the exploiters on those whom they exploit. 
This shows itself most immediately in economic terms : the ten times greater 
average income of the western countries than the third world ones, the 
forty per cent of property in Britain owned by one per cent of the popula- 
tion. It shows itself in human degradation : the apartheid countries kept 
going by western capital, the police violence against the Negro in the ghettos 
of American cities, the military dictatorships of South America, the desert 
Johnson has created in Vietnam. It shows itself in the division between mass 
culture and élite culture that we take so easily for granted in the west, in 
the assumption that decisions have to be made for people rather than by 
people. It is precisely here that the difference between revolution and socio- 
technics lies. For it is the oppressed and exploited who create revolution ; 
not simply the proletariat of classical Marxism, but the Chinese peasant 
or the Algerian nationalist as well. And precisely in this act of revolution 
they assert their human dignity, their power of decision. This isn’t the 
old nonsense of the glories of war : revolutions may or may not be bloody, 
but in any case the point is what the war is about. By contrast, the new 
methods of sociotechnical man will seek to gloss over the violence we have 
built into our society. The decisions, the control, will all come from the top 
nations and, within them, from the new élite. Justice, as for Thrasymachus, 
will be ‘‘what is in the interest of the stronger party”’. 


“The world writes the agenda”’ 


But this is meant, I take it, to be a theological paper : why precisely do 
I think Christians should be behind social and political revolution (in the 
Marxist sense of overthrowing the exploitations of the capitalist system) 
while insisting that the techniques of cybernation and automation remain 
techniques subordinate to human need, not shaping a whole new way of 
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life? Where is Richardson theologically wrong? Now, of course, in 
choosing to give a human answer first I have already taken a theological 
stance. I have accepted that for a Christian “the world writes the agenda”. 
I have taken the “‘secularist”” option for the primacy in theology of Christ 
as the representative in whom man’s life and work, with all its sinfulness 
and conflict, is taken before God. I think it is significant that Richardson 
relies much more on the theology of the fourth and fifth century councils 
than on the theology of scripture, for it could be argued that historical 
causes had by then already biased Christianity in a direction which the 
modern biblical movement has had to reverse. But there is no need for 
me to repeat the arguments for Christian humanism here. I want only to 
take up an aspect that Richardson has necessarily, I think, left out of 
account : the eschatology which is so integral to both Old and New Testa- 
ments. That, after all, was the second part of my brief. 


God as our future 


“‘God as the absolute future’’ is the phrase that recurs in Karl Rahner’s 
introduction to Roger Garaudy’s book From Anathema to Dialogue}. 
Unfortunately it is almost the only intelligible phrase in the essay, which 
is Rahner in his most hermetically sealed mood. J. B. Metz in an epilogue 
has, however, more useful things to says. He speaks of God as our future 
‘‘but our future in so far as this future belongs to itself, is grounded in itself, 
and is not simply the correlative of our wishes and strivings’’. He continues : 


Such a conception of God takes away the force of the suspicion 
that God is only an alienated idea, and an idea constantly alienating us, 
of our own historical existence. Indeed, this alone makes possible his- 
torical existing. It makes the world appear as a world of history 
rising towards this ‘new’ reality, in the process of which our freedom 
is involved. Being orientated towards this new reality, this biblical 
faith in promise arouses a new revolutionary attitude to the world — 
as long as revolution is characterized by a lively awareness of an 
absolute Novum, which cannot be understood simply as the evolutive 
projection of our own possibilities. (p. 111) 


Such a picture of man being drawn forward by God to create new 
possibilities in the world not already latent in his present situation, stands, 
it seems to me, in the sharpest possible contrast to Richardson’s static 
picture of man contemplating and worshipping the holiness of God from 
the “still centre’ of a Sabbath rest. The first Christians, so Jungmann 
Says somewhere, used to mock the Jews for having a day of rest. 
Certainly it could be argued that in our restless way we have empha- 
sized one side of the coin too strongly, and that there is room for both points 
of view, if we are to achieve any sort of balance ; certainly both sides can 
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find scriptural evidence in their support. I would say that we can afford 
the luxury of contemplation only after we have achieved a society in which 
violence has ceased to be built in by the will of the stronger party : in the 
present situation it must remain subordinate to the dynamism of revolution. 
For the Christ of St. John’s gospel, God did not cease to work in the world 
with the final day of creation, the Sabbath, and man must work with him : 
“My Father is working still, and I am working’ (John 5: 17). The Jews, 
who responded with a fresh attempt at murder, knew very well what he 
meant. They too had come to respect establishment. 


The Christian is a revolutionary — not an establishment man 


Today only the odder sects take eschatology seriously. We have lost 
the sense that the crisis of God’s coming is just around the corner, and 
banished it to never-never land. But the point of New Testament eschato- 
logy is surely that there is nothing so seemingly firmly established that it 
cannot be overturned. Jerusalem itself, the place of God’s glory dwelling in 
a house made with human hands, had to disappear, and its disappearance 
is described in the very terms which describe the end of all things. The faith 
of a Christian, like that of his father Abraham, always has a certain openness 
about it. God will not aliow him to cut his world and dry it, to settle down 
under that control for which every tidy mind so longs. He is a revolutionary, 
not an establishment man. 

I don’t mean that a Christian should be a kind of Luddite rejecting the 
techniques of the new age. They are here to stay, in any case, whatever 
we may think about them. But we must fight to make certain that they 
remain subordinate to the needs of men, rather than become a weapon for 
the control of society as a whole by any minority who can manipulate 
them. The world is as full as it has ever been of those who know clearly and 
firmly what is good for others less gifted than themselves. Western society, 
it is often claimed, isn’t so evil as it looks: we are really trying to do the 
best for everybody all round, and already have massive achievements to our 
credit. How unfair of the others to reject our paternalistic concern, how 
unaware they are of the things that are really for their good. And, of course, 
there are always Christians to bolster up this sort of nonsense, to preach 
quietism and acceptance of God’s holy will. 

In the end, what men have to fight for, and Christians with them, is their 
own power to decide, whether for better or worse, their own destiny. The 
Jews opted to have Caesar as their king, and as the world would judge, 
they were right. Pax Romana was the most plausible evil the world had 
seen, before that empire on which the sun hasn’t yet entirely set. But our 
kind is Jesus, who is all human community, and in whom there is “neither 
Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female”. In him we have the 
strength to tear down the idols, whether in Russia or America, which 
theologians are always setting up for us to bow down to and adore. 


Changing Patterns 
in International Relations 


JoHN S. Conway ! 


Policies predicated on the past 


History is a good servant but a bad master. The twentieth century has 
seen innumerable examples where, in the minds of politicians and public 
alike, the memory of the past has become a tyranny, pre-empting the future 
and preventing significant steps forward in man’s search for a fuller and 
a better life. It is unlikely that such tendencies can be eradicated save by the 
passage of time. Any predictions about the world in the year 2000 must 
therefore take account of the prejudices and mythologies surrounding cer- 
tain pivotal events of the past. This is especially true in the field of politics 
and in economic and social affairs, where the policies of governments, 
whether popularly elected or not, can be dominated, not by the oppor- 
tunities and challenges of the future, but by a determination to avoid the 
mistakes of the past. The politicians whose energies are so largely spent in 
preventing history from repeating itself are frequently guilty of failing to 
recognize the urgent necessities of the future. All too often the policies 
which will affect the world of the next century are predicated upon memo- 
ries and experiences of thirty years ago or even earlier. 

At the present time, the policies of the greatest of the world’s powers 
are predicated upon the widely held understanding — or misunderstanding 
— of three events which took place nearly thirty years ago. The popular 
“mythologies” associated with Munich, Pearl Harbour, and the River Bug 
have for twenty years dominated the fate of Europe and increasingly of 
Asia. The failure to deter the internecine rivalries of nationalism in Europe, 
or to hold in check the ambitions of German expansionism, brought to the 
post-war world a determination by the United States of America and the 
Soviet Union to maintain forces able to deal with future efforts to change 
the territorial or political status quo by one form or another of violence 
applied across territorial frontiers. American public opinion further believed 
that the presence of American force would both safeguard European 
peace and maintain freedom, democracy, and orderly social progress. The 
Russian leaders were convinced that their communist experiment could 
be secured only by the prevention of another lightning attack across their 
western frontiers. The memory of Munich has been sufficient to deter any 
piecemeal attempt at accommodation. 

In the United States, this set of assumptions was very soon extended 
to justify resistance to the enlarged power of Russia, which seemed to 
threaten both the political and the ideological settlement of 1945. By a 
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logical extension, too, the defence of freedom came to be seen as a 
necessary task for the United States, not merely in Europe but throughout 
the whole world. The 1950’s saw the growth of America’s world-wide 
responsibilities for the same purposes, which led to the creation of anti- 
communist alliances and power-structures. By 1954, Adlai Stevenson, in 
an address at Harvard, could say : 


It has fallen to America’s lot to organize and lead that portion of the 
world which adheres to the principle of consent in the ordering of 
human affairs. It is an assignment we undertook, not by choice but by 
necessity and without prior experience. The burden is without historical 
parallel, and so is the danger and so is our response. The first phase is 
ending, the outward thrust of aggression in Europe has been arrested, now 
we shall have to address ourselves to Asia, to perpetual siege and to the 
unending task of greatness. For the quest of peace and security is not 
a day’s nor a decade’s work ; for us it may be everlasting. 


By the 1960’s, such a development has led to the involvement of Ameri- 
can forces on every continent, and the present unmanageable and tragic 
conflict in Vietnam. I should like to lay stress, however, on the close 
intermingling of the moral or ideological motive — namely the defence of 
freedom — with the political and strategic interests of the United States. 
Indeed, it is clear that the leading circles in the Washington administration 
are no longer able to draw any distinction between the two. Given the 
framework of legalistic moralistic thinking to which George Kennan drew 
attention twenty years ago, it is doubtful whether Americans can now be 
brought to see that they are not necessarily identical. Some would go so faras 
to say that they are becoming irreconcilable. And one of the issues of the 
next decade will be the need to differentiate more closely between them. 

The victory over American isolationism led to the moving of America’s 
eastern frontier to the River Elbe, and now to the attempt to establish her 
western frontier on the River Perfume. But here the tyranny of history is 
all too apparent. Because the conciliatory policies of the western powers 
in the 1930’s led to the Anschluss, to Munich, to the rape of Poland, and 
to the fall of France, America’s leaders are resolved not to follow such 
precedents in Asia. Because there was no deterrent force to block nazism, 
America must now spend untold millions on providing such a deterrent 
against the possible threat from Russia, China, or any other potential 
aggressor. The accumulation of military hardware has been used to place 
America and her allies in a position where they can never be blackmailed 
into appeasement by another Hitler, nor surprised by another Pearl 
Harbour. 

It may be true that the vast nuclear arsenal of the United States has 
made total war in the future unthinkable, but it is undeniable that the 
policies were predicated upon the past. Because of this fact, we are in 
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danger of ignoring those forces which for the remainder of this century are 
likely to prove even more perilous, and against which the remedies for the 
crises of the 1930’s and 1940’s will not prove effective. 


Threats to peace in the future 


Some leading Americans believe that the Vietnam crisis will be the final 
one of the post-war era, and that once communism has been checked in Asia, 
there will be an era of stability. I hold this confident expectation to be an 
illusion. It underestimates the potential for violence in the present world 
state system, and overestimates both the power and place of the United 
States in it. It is most unlikely that America will be able to maintain her 
image as a powerful, independent, influential, and respected defender of 
the present world situation. The grave danger is that the attempt to main- 
tain the status quo will only increase the scope and intensity of violence 
rather than avert it. 

There are good reasons for thinking that the threats to world peace, 
whose defence is now the object of American power, will not come from 
the disrupted forces of European nationalism, or even from Russian or 
Chinese expansionism ; rather they will come from an entirely different 
direction and in a different field. From the perspective of the hundred or 
more developing countries, the future of the world looks entirely different : 
American power is not being used constructively to deter or deal with 
efforts to alter the territorial or political status quo. Rather, it is being 
used to fasten upon the world an economic and social pattern which will 
be a direct cause of future strife and conflict. For the massive power of the 
United States and its allies is supported not by its military might alone, but 
by its engulfing mastery of the technical and industrial resources of the 
world. By consuming so vast a proportion of the available capital of the 
world in their military budgets, the rich and developed nations are in fact 
creating an international situation which appears to be leading to the pro- 
gressive impoverishment of two-thirds of the world, and to be giving rise 
to a conflict far greater than anything Marx predicted would happen within 
the bourgeois societies of his day. 

For twenty-five years the Americans have sought to play the role of 
international police, providing on their own or supporting through the 
United Nations the political and military modalities for an international 
force. Such a role was welcomed by the western Europeans, the Canadians, 
and other members of the rich man’s club. But let us be clear about two 
assumptions. In the first place, the concept of an international police 
force presupposed the maintenance of the status quo, the suppression of 
revolutionary or aggressive forces, and the upholding of a static pattern of 
inter-state relationships. But, if we may continue the metaphor, such a 
concept is only tenable so long as the average citizen is convinced that the 
policeman is acting on his behalf, and that the suppression of violence is a 
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benefit to the whole society. Today, however, we are in a situation where 
the police force seems to be bent on furthering the interests, not of the 
citizens, but of itself alone. The moral acceptance is now being replaced 
by a disillusioned conviction that the police force is corrupt, and that 
power is being used not on behalf of the citizen, but only to repress or 
subjugate him in the interests of the minority of rich men in an undemo- 
cratic city hall. 

It will be readily admitted that the United Nations charter is a composite 
document containing two basically irreconcilable formulae. One sought 
to preserve future generations from the scourge of war by mobilizing force 
and armaments to do the task that was not done in the 1930’s. The other 
saw the UN as an instrument for changing the world, for furthering the 
ends of political independence and economic development, and above all 
for achieving racial equality. Increasingly this latter concept has come to 
dominate the thinking of the lands of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
and the comfortable assumptions of many of those who wanted the UN 
to be strengthened are being re-assessed, new that it is clear that such an 
organization would not necessarily be subservient to the ideas or even the 
ideals of white Anglo-Saxon Protestants. 

World federalism has usually been conceived of as a means of over- 
coming the nationalism which tore Europe apart. But we have to recognize 
that the developing countries in the past twenty years have fostered the 
creation of their own nationalisms, so that now nationalism is more wide- 
spread than ever before. But these nations have also been trapped by the 
tyranny of history into thinking that they must follow this path as the only 
means to cast off the yoke of imperialism. The example of Ireland, which 
was so influential in forming the thinking of Indians, has now been followed 
by Ghanaians, Tanzanians, and Burmese. But it is equally dangerous to 
think that the historical-development argument more recently accepted 
and adopted by Europeans — namely, that we all have to go through 
this stage and that we will all emerge into a post-nationalist phase of accept- 
ing internationalism — is adaptable to the very different circumstances of 
today. Such social Darwinism is alluring, but not necessarily true. It overlooks 
the very fundamental social and economic problems which are engulfing the 
underdeveloped nations, and also ignores the fact that conflict has not 
been resolved even in the most highly developed nations, as the race revo- 
lution in the United States is surely proving. The confident belief that the 
nationalisms which destroyed Europe owed their origins to the existence 
of national state structures alone, is an illusion. And the corollary that the 
creation of a single larger united structure will remove the possibility of 
strife is only partly true. Civil war inside the United States of America, or 
the United States of Europe or of Africa, is still a real possibility, so long 
as deeper causes of strife are not tackled. In today’s world, it is less the 
political structures which cause strife than the inequalities of widely diver- 
gent economic and social patterns both in and between the nation states. 
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The need for new perspectives on development and aid 


Nationalism in Africa and Asia has not only the past justification of 
uniting the people against imperialism : it has also the future expectation 
of being the only viable vehicle for mobilizing the resources, human and 
physical, for the development of these countries. All of them are caught in 
the ambivalent dilemma of trying to meet the so-called revolution of rising 
expectations and of reconciling their aspirations with the severely limited 
resources at their disposal. The two greatest problems which will occupy 
them for the rest of this century are, first, the creation of viable economies, 
and second, the creation of new ideological premises. In the first place, few 
of the developing nations have the capital necessary for development, or 
even the capacity for such capital formation. They will be dependent on 
outside assistance, in particular upon foreign aid, for years to come. This 
implies a relationship of client and donor, which calls for tact and genero- 
sity, understanding and selflessness, in a measure not noticeably developed 
so far. Even if the rich countries’ policies were entirely philanthropic, 
which they are not, the pace of such development would be much slower 
than the impatience of the underdeveloped societies allows. As Mr. 
George Woods, the former President of the World Bank, recently stated, 
“For the less developed countries it is much earlier in their evolution, and 
there is much more to be done, than many of their governments are aware.” 
The building up of a viable agriculture, the planned reduction of their birth 
rates, the conservation of capital and the maintenance of capital assets, and 
the development of educated and skilled manpower, are not goals which 
can be achieved in a short spell of years. ‘“‘But the richer countries also 
stand in need of a new perspective. For them the time is /ater then they seem 
to think. The world is already well on the way to new extremes in the 
imbalance of population and income, and the pressures of an intolerable 
economic and political fission of the international arena may be greater 
even than nuclear fission.”” But, to date, the richer countries have been 
guided far more by self-interest than by the desire to benefit the down- 
trodden and exploited. ‘“‘Present policies of development assistance show 
too little recognition of the needs. The high-income countries do not seem 
to be thinking about tomorrow. Their aid policies have tended as much to 
mirror their own narrowest concerns as to focus effectively on the situation 
of the developing countries and its long-term meaning for the world as a 
whole. It is possible to over-state the case, but nevertheless, it is true that 
up to now, bilateral programs of assistance have had as one of their 
primary objectives helping the high-income countries themselves; they 
have looked towards financing export sales, towards tactical support of 
diplomacy, towards holding military positions thought to be strategic.” 

In fact, although the means of capital formation are now greater than 
ever before in world history, the proportion devoted to the needs of the 
poorer nations is declining. The gap is growing wider, not narrower. 
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We should also not forget that foreign aid is more often used as a palliative 
than as a remedy. For example, the overwhelming proportion of foreign 
aid credits in Canada has gone into the provision of Canadian goods and 
services. It certainly serves to quiet the consciences of some Canadians and 
to line the pockets of others to know that in 1967 Canada provided 
$100,000,000 worth of wheat to India and other nations. But did this lead 
to the successful creation of an independent Indian economy ? Clearly not. 
So long as India spends its foreign aid credits on food, it is going to be 
deprived of the capital goods needed for development. And without these, 
the less developed countries are condemned to a perpetual role as hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. Foreign aid should therefore be a pump 
primer, not a palliative. But can we let the peasants of Bihar starve while 
we seek to build nuclear energy factories in a ten- to fifteen-year develop- 
ment program ? 


Aid and trade 


A more immediate issue is the imbalance between aid and trade. Every- 
one has agreed that in the long run aid should be replaced by multilateral 
trade arrangements. But the public of the developed countries is not 
sufficiently aware that the terms of trade now offered to the underdeveloped 
world, and the duties and quotas imposed on their exports, are heavily in 
favour of their own producers and consumers, and are guaranteed 
to frustrate the transition of these countries from aid recipients to trading 
partners. To many of the poorer nations, foreign aid can seem no more than 
a hypocritical hand-out, when their raw materials and skilled manpower 
are being creamed off for our benefit, not theirs. Even if the suggested 
figure of 1% of gross national product were to be reached by all the 
developed nations, there would need to be much more sophisticated 
methods of allocating such sums, if the desired process of capital formation 
is to be achieved. In fact we are not reaching this goal. Rather we are 
declining from it. In 1961, the proportion of total foreign aid allocations 
was .87% of gross national product. Today it has declined to 61%. At 
the same time, the increase in gross national product in the United States 
has been of the order of 40 billion dollars annually ; this country thus 
acquires as an extra almost as much as the entire gross national product of 
India or Africa. 

What is needed now is not so much the politically popular course of 
urging increases in foreign aid allocations, as the reduction in tariff 
barriers and the stabilization of raw material prices. Let us take a simple 
example. In the past four years, agreement has been reached on the price 
of coffee in hard bargaining between the principal producers such as 
Brazil and the principal customers in North America. An increase of 2% 
in the price of this one product alone has made $500,000,000 available 
annually to the developing nations. The same process now needs to be 
extended to cover a large number of other commodities. This is what was 
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urged at the recent United Nations Conference on Trade and Development 
in New Delhi. But the prospects are not very promising. All too often the 
markets and prices are commanded by monopolistic interests in New York, 
London, Brussels, or Paris, and not by the producers themselves. Their 
position of inferiority could not be remedied easily, even if all the political 
factors were favourable, which they are not. And when the developing 
countries see the vast sums at present being consumed by the war in Viet- 
nam, they realize clearly enough that the richer nations give priority to the 
pursuit of military and political goals, rather than to the alteration on any 
massive scale of the terms of trade. 


Alternatives to Coca-Colonization ? 


The second factor is even more intractable. It is the ideological factor 
of rival world views. The developing countries all see that their only hope 
for increased living standards lies in the acceptance of western technology, 
western industry, and western aid. But they are unable to see how these 
can be adopted without the simultaneous acceptance of western thought. 
Can there be any future for civilizations like those of India or China, without 
their subservience to the ideas first imported by imperialist rule, and now 
indirectly supplied by the corrosive forces of education and technology ? 
The great struggle for political freedom appealed, explicitly or implicitly, 
to the national traditions destroyed or overlaid by European influence. 
Was this all in vain? Is it possible to discover an Indian, Chinese, let 
alone a Peruvian technology, which is compatible with national cultures, 
religions, and traditions? Or are they all condemned to the process of 
assimilation, a world-wide process which might be jokingly described as 
*““Coca-Colonization” ? One hundred and thirty years ago Macaulay 
ruled that English should be taught throughout India, and years later an Indian 
poignantly lamented : “We are all Macaulay’s bastards now.”’ Is there any 
other future for India today? The problem is still unsolved. It has, of 
course, momentous implications for the whole development of higher 
education, upon which the hopes of creative leadership depend. 

The great religions of Buddhism, Islam, and Confucianism are all 
faced with tremendous crises of conscience. Can they readily accept and 
deal with those values which are so obviously the product of a Christian 
or even a Calvinist way of life, with its assumption that hard work, the 
use of natural resources, and the linear development of progress are all 
part of God’s purpose for his people? The adjustments and adaptations 
called for here are, to say the least, mind-stretching. The burden laid upon 
the leaders of the developing countries to find ideological concepts capable 
of reconciling their traditional cultures with their economic expectations is 
horrendous. 


It is the leaders, often in the most adverse and discouraging circum- 
stances, who must stir the country’s energies, and wed them to the best 
use of resources ; it is they who must create a sense of common purpose 
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as the basis for orderly political evolution and change. There are many 
leaders in the less developed countries today who are courageous, self- 
less, and devoted ; but unhappily there are some who are not. We see 
instances of personal aggrandisement ; we witness waste through con- 
spicuous and unproductive public expenditures; we see attempts to 
evade responsibility by blaming internal problems on other countries ; 
we see failure to advocate and enforce necessary steps involving extra 
effort and a measure of sacrifice. And how to accomplish peaceful 
changes in the distribution of political power is a problem that in many 
of the less developed countries remains unsolved. 


One could wish that there were some easy recipe which could be applied 
from one country to another. Unfortunately no such recipe exists. The 
record to date has been extremely varied. On the one hand, some outstand- 
ing successes ; on the other, some mordant failures—and yet clearly the 
task must be continued. For the implications of frustrated reforms, 
thwarted development, squandered foreign aid, and the perpetuation of 
selfish, corrupt regimes fastening their grip on the people, are both catas- 
trophic and destructive of any system of world stability that we can now 
envisage. 


Goals for the future : world peace and world plenty 


The chief problem for the world in the next fifty years is to work out 
a system of international relations which will secure these ends which 
now are visible enough, but far from being achieved. It is clear that the 
fundamental principles of such a world system are not going to be those 
of the North American middle classes. Is it possible to transform the 
world society and to convert it to a belief in the values of peace and indivi- 
dual freedom, which are perhaps the most abiding of so-called western 
values? Already the west has compromised its intellectual position by 
its readiness to wage military and economic wars of exploitation and 
imperialism against the peoples of Africa and Asia. They have not forgotten 
that the atomic bomb was first dropped on Asians. And Vietnam only 
reinforces every suspicion and resentment. So long as it continues, this 
ruthless sacrifice of innocent humans must compromise all effective hope 
of a rapprochement between rich and poor, and seriously jeopardize 
the capacity America now possesses to organize and guide the revolutionary 
currents into peaceful and constructive channels. The task of those who 
continue to believe that, despite these barriers, accommodation and under- 
standing must be achieved, will not be easy. It will be necessary to sacrifice 
illusions and facile optimism. Nevertheless, the effort must be made. The 
character of this encounter will be different in each area of the world. But 
such an endeavour must be attempted, and new creative avenues explored. 

Such policies are not to be urged purely on idealistic grounds. It is not 
cynicism but historical observation which leads to the claim that idealism 
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is not enough. Self-interest is in the long run a far more effective force for 
the mobilization of the necessary political impetus. And self-interest dictates 
for the remaining years of this century that the citizens of the developed 
nations examine more carefully the assumptions upon which their policies 
have been based. We must bring our communities to realize that the 
chances of isolating ourselves behind a barrier of nuclear alliances, building 
up our economic power, and congratulating ourselves on not being like 
other men, are slim. Such a policy not only offends the conscience ; more 
important, it insults the intelligence. Technology has made this world one 
unit. The abdication of responsibility by those who hold the tools of 
regeneration in their hands would be a betrayal far greater even than the 
crime of Hiroshima. Now we are faced with the task of matching our 
available resources of adaptation and reconciliation with the needs of the 
developing world. It will be a costly and lengthy process. The world has 
only begun to develop those instruments of international organization by 
which such a task can be carried out. World peace and world plenty are 
too closely related to be distinguishable. The hard lesson for the richer 
nations is that the first cannot be secured without the second ; the hard 
lesson for the wretched of the earth is that the second is at best a temporary 
and elusive goal without the first. Yet neither goal is to be regarded as 
a visionary aspiration, unobtainable by mere mortals of the twentieth 
century. On the contrary, the chief task of the informed citizen of the 
world is perhaps to persuade the leaders of our generation to believe the 
words of the late President John F. Kennedy : ‘““We have the technology ; 
we now need only the will.” 


Student World Chronicle 


Protestants and the Left in Italy 


GIORGIO BOUCHARD 1 


The Student Christian Movement of Italy was reorganized in 1946 after 
a long period of inactivity, and was confronted with a changing situation in 
Italian Protestantism. Before World War II, its function had been clear : it was 
the spearhead of the “Protestant world”, an evangelical diaspora fully aware 
that it represented for Italians not only a different religious option — that of 
the Reformation — but also a superior social ethic. 

In northern Europe and North America, the Protestant Reformation has 
been seen as the historical basis for modern social progress, political reform, 
and civil liberties 2. Italian Protestantism was never deeply involved in middle- 
European theological controversies, but it has been very interested in them and 
has adapted them, in moderated form, to the Italian situation. Even liberal 
Protestantism, which seemed to some a dangerous weakening of evangelical 
witness, did not affect the influence of Protestantism in Italian society. Protes- 
tants took as their model the cultural and social action of the French Reformed 
minority of the Third Republic. 

Protestant action in the world took two forms: one was individual action, 
where rigorous professional morality was witness in itself; the other was — 
ecclesiastical action designed to bring Italian society and culture into conformity 
with the Protestant example. The objective was a simultaneous religious and 
socio-ethical transformation. For this reason, in the nineteenth century, at the 
moment when Protestantism was beginning to spread in Italy, all Italian 
Protestants were Liberal Progressives. 

Up to fifteen years ago, avant-garde intellectuals conceived of the function 
of the Protestant minority in Italy in this way, and this view is still held and 
promoted by numerous strongly fundamentalist and (mythological) anti-com- 
munist Protestant missions from the USA. This new version of Protestant 
civilization replaced Gladstone and Vinet with the Bible Belt, Billy Graham, 
and businessmen convinced that “God is running our business” (the title of an 
evangelical book recently published in Italy). 

But in general this old vision of Protestant witness has undergone a severe 
crisis. The reasons, in the view of the SCM, are as follows : 

First, Italian society has changed radically since the days when the first 
Protestant missions appeared. Italy is no longer a country full of ignorant, 
miserable country bumpkins led by a not very forward-looking élite. It is a 
predominantly industrialized nation with a large working class guided (at least 


A pastor of the Waldensian Church in Italy, who is active in the work of the 
SCM. Translated from the Italian by G. Martina Rollier. 

2 The failure of the Reformation in Italy has been interpreted by many scholars 
as an important reason for the lack of social and economic progress. 
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up to now) by the largest Communist Party in the western world. In this new 
mass society, traditional Protestant action is obsolete. Our witness strikes 
people as rather formal and moralistic, and is comprehensible only to rural and 
middle-class people. Moreover, the close ties to middle-European civilization 
detract from Protestant social action and experience in Italy. Backward 
societies like that of Italy try to bring themselves up-to-date under the banner 
of the great ecumenical movement and the partnership of the “Holy Atlantic 
Pact”. 

The crisis is seen most clearly in Protestant professional ethics. The old 
ethic still has some value for professors, business executives, lawyers, doctors, 
etc., but for everyone else it is no longer useful. In a survey conducted in the 
Waldensian Church of Ivrea — a typical industrial centre — the SCM uncovered 
a deep sense of frustration and impotence among believers about witnessing 
through industrial labour. The worker who cuts 1,500 pieces per hour, or his 
supervisor, for that matter, cannot find any Christian meaning in his work, 
even though he has continuous relationships with other men. Faithful applica- 
tion of traditional Protestant ethics on the job leads only to an increase in the 
employer’s profits and some limited benefits for the worker himself. And this 
in turn means climbing the career ladder, stepping on the toes of fellow workers. 
Further, where can one find, in traditional Protestant ethics, indications to help 
in deciding whether to strike or not? The Protestant who does not strike 
automatically aligns himself with the employer, with the strongest. But the 
Protestant who does strike feels that he is involved in a workingman’s movement 
whose un-Christian ideology he does not share. Thus at many different points 
the Italian Protestant who lives in the industrial world faces a dilemma he 
cannot solve creatively. 

Secondly, in recent years we have discovered that “Protestant society’, 
too, has its problems. Between the two world wars, a comparison of Hitler’s 
Germany with Roosevelt’s America made it possible to be a liberal democrat 
(many Protestants were involved in the anti-Fascist resistance between 1943 and 
1945). Russia seemed far away. But lately relations between the western world 
and the third world (and particularly between the USA and China) have 
created serious problems for those who consider Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
society an obvious model for the rest of the world to follow. And the rising 
Negro problem in the USA demonstrates that the external contradiction of 
western powers vis-a-vis the colonial world in revolution corresponds to an 
internal contradiction of no less intensity. The crisis in socialistic Scandinavian 
countries shows that even the maximum efforts made by Protestant countries to 
solve the social ills of the modern industrial world can be fraught with problems. 


The total political struggle 


For us in the SCM the conclusion to be drawn from these observations is 
straightforward : we can no longer think of ourselves as a channel by which the 
choices made in traditional Protestant countries are mediated to the Italian 
public. In spite of our small size, we feel that we are full partners of other 
Protestants (American, German, Brazilian, and so on), equally responsible for 
choice, errors, and the common search for a new way of witnessing in the 
world. The first time this “way” was openly discussed was during the WCC 
World Conference on Church and Society in Geneva in 1966. Our conviction 
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that this is the route we must follow is strengthened by the realization that our 
problems are basically the same as those of countries with a Protestant historical 
background. 

One of the ways in which we have expressed this partnership in recent years 
is in action for peace in Vietnam. Agape 1 and the SCM organized an exhibition 
about the war, accompanied by a series of conferences. In these projects, 
organized jointly by students and workers, we have collaborated with other 
political movements and religious groups, particularly Catholics. In some 
cases we joined demonstrations organized by other groups. A_ special 
number of our young people’s paper, Gioventu Evangelica, showed the real 
situation in Vietnam, as well as the substance and strength of the American 
protest against this war. The paper was distributed inside and outside the 
church. 

This kind of action has raised a number of problems. First, there is disagree- 
ment within the church. The young students and blue- and white-collar workers 
who demonstrated against the war in Vietnam and openly declared that they 
were Protestants have been accused by some of being fellow-travellers 
(consciously or unconsciously). Others accuse them of “meddling” in politics. 
The latter is a serious accusation for Protestants who are used to mistrusting 
Catholic “politicking”, and are often inclined to underestimate the positive 
significance of political involvement. 

A much more serious problem is that the type of action in which we have 
engaged on Vietnam, however necessary it may be, has, on careful examination, 
grave limitations. It is merely an appeal to public opinion in a country where, 
at the present time, public opinion has relatively little importance. And this 
action touches on an area of public life that is distant, limited, and not easily 
related to Italian society. A Christian cannot wait expectantly for dramatic 
explosions of injustice and human suffering in order to find opportunities for 
witness (first Algeria, then Vietnam, what next ?). Rather, we must be totally 
committed politically. We must seek a way of Christian witness that is conti- 
nuous and not intermittent. The Italian SCM had focused its attention on this 
problem before the Vietnam crisis emerged. 


The crisis of the Left 


We have discovered that it is not possible to work out a special Christian 
style of conduct in the world: our faith has no specific doctrines on social 
problems that are universally valid and apply equally well from one time and 
place to the next. Christian faith is rather the answer of the gospel to the 
problems that are raised in the course of world history. These problems are 
certainly not the result of evils that appear only occasionally in what are 
otherwise normal conditions, but rather of evil that has become the very 
heart of normality, of sin in its social dimension. And in order to understand 
the true dimensions — or structures — of evil in the world, we must look at the 
social class that today experiences the fewest advantages and the most disad- 
vantages — the working class. 


' A conference and study centre of the Waldensian Church in Italy. 
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But in Italy the situation of the working class appears to be quite complex 
and contradictory : 


— Numerically it is expanding, as Italy shifts from an agrarian to an 
industrial society. 


— But politically it is weaker than it was twenty years ago. 


The mass organizations that guide the working class (the Communist Party 
and the Leftist trade unions), although feared, hated, and prestigious, are 
suffering a crisis. While the middle class still worries about them, the workers 
are more or less disillusioned with them: meetings are deserted; cells are 
half empty ; the majority of the card-carrying members are not workers, and 
most of the workers are not members. Since the masses are politically 
disenchanted and silent, the internal life of the party is increasingly bureau- 
cratized, and this in turn drives the workers even further away. Many young 
Protestants continue to be members of Leftist parties, but it is obvious that 
in so doing they are bearing a cross of patience rather than actually hoping 
that effective changes in our society will come from these parties. 


~ Marxism and neo-capitalism 


Many of us have met with groups that are critics of the official Left. 
These groups are usually rather small: even though in the future they will not 
necessarily remain splinter groups, they will probably not become the new party 
that many desire. Their main interest is not so much political organization as 
study. The study seeks to go back to the original roots of Marxism, in contrast 
to today’s party-line interpretations. 

Usually criticism of Stalinist mystifications of revolution leads to social- 
_ democratic reformism. But not in this case. These groups feel that the analyses 
of Marx are not outdated, but continue to be helpful at two different levels : 
his opinion of capitalism and his program for the complete transformation of 
society. Neo-capitalism, it is argued, is no less capitalistic than the economic 
system of Marx’s time ; on the contrary, it is more capitalistic, in the sense that 
it functions more effectively. Neo-capitalism perfects the decision-making 
process that is typical of capitalism : the man who does the work (the source of 
wealth) is entirely subordinate to the holder of capital (the fruit of labour). This 
concentration of power in the hands of the dominant class leads to the aliena- 
tion of man (i.e. impoverishment of his humanity) in two ways: 


— On the one hand, there is that alienation on the job which Marx 
recognized: man does not enjoy and understand his work, but is 
dominated by it, if only for eight hours a day. 

— On the other hand, there is a kind of alienation that Marx could not 
have known — that of consumer goods. Subjectively, increased pros- 
perity does not satisfy anyone ; on the contrary, it increases the worker’s 
sense of frustration. Objectively, the higher the rate of consumption, the 
more power is derived by the class that dominates the production of 
consumer goods. Thus we are faced with the prospect of an endless 
spiral of productivity and consumption, leading only to an increase in 
profits that has little to do with man’s real needs. 


The industrial world is governed by neither reason nor objective laws of 
economics, but by the internal logic of the profit system. 
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Given this analysis, the critics of the official Left seek to create a social 
system governed by alternative criteria. All of the mythical trappings of social- 
ism are cut away, so that socialism takes on a new meaning : 


— It implies the substitution of genuine collective ownership of the means 
of production for private ownership (with no illusion about the new 
form of class ownership that is emerging in the Soviet Union — i.e., of 
the new aristocracy of bureaucrats and technicians). 


— It involves a decision-making process — no longer from the top 
downwards, but rather from the bottom up. Socialism no longer implies 
an élite that imposes its decisions on the people, but a collective should- 
ering of economic, political, and social responsibility. 


We are convinced that this transformation is necessary, but we are not at 
all sure it will in fact come about. For the new Marxism there are not many 
lendemains qui chantent: socialism is not inevitable. Rather it is what is at 
stake in a battle in which we are risking all our ethical responsibility. This is 
the very pessimistic view that is so stimulating to believers. In contrast to many 
optimistic socialists of the first half of this century, we are not betting on the 
history of the future. We are Christians who worship the risen Christ, and 
have learned from the book of Revelation and the Confessing Church that our 
Lord will always combat the Kingdom of the Beasts, and that this battle takes 
place in this world in our lives. It is sufficient for us to know only that a battle 
must be fought. We can face and accept it without knowing in advance the 
result. 

But the position of believers in these groups of critics of the Left remains 
uncomfortable, for ideological reasons. Most of the members are virulent 
sceptics or atheists. While the presence of believers is recognized, we have not 
yet arrived at a clarification of the meaning of this presence. The believers tend 
to be accepted as long as their faith is confined to personal life, and this they can 
hardly accept. 


Surveys, newspapers, and eschatological preaching 

In addition to the study, there have been a number of practical projects. 
These are still at the experimental stage, and can be summarily described in the 
following terms: 

— common participation in labour at the worker’s level ; 

— surveys of working-class people to examine their situation, particularly 
their attitudes towards strikes and other aspects of trade union life ; 

— publication of pamphlets intended to clarify the political situation 
during strikes, and distribution of them among workers ; 

— publication of factory newspapers containing explanations of what is 
happening in the factory, the meaning of technological changes, develop- 
ments in the class struggle, and socialist thought on the present structure 
of society 1. 


1 The distinguishing characteristic of these few factory newspapers is that they 
are focused on the factory itself and not on society in general (as are the party 
newspapers). Changes in the structure of the factory explain changes in society, and 
not vice versa. The papers are edited by blue-collar or white-collar workers and not 
by journalists, in spite of the difficulties this procedure involves. 


Wee 
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Throughout this work we have tried to avoid burning our bridges with the 
established parties and unions, but without much luck. Up to the present, as soon 
as a task of the sort just described was accomplished, those responsible for it 
were expelled from the party or union by decision of the central bureaucracy, 
without reference to the views of the local workers. 

For us as Christians, participation in activities of this kind has deepened 
our insight into the realities surrounding us, and made us realize that our 
preaching and ethics must be changed radically. We have seen that in a period 
of political stagnation preaching must be eschatological (but not millenarian or 
futuristic) and prophetic. It must announce in particular terms that the world 
is not neutral but sinful, and must be thoroughly changed. With regard to 
ethics, it is not enough to preach the end of individualism and the necessity 
of interest and involvement in the world. This would only make us reformists 
— which is exactly what the system needs today. Rather we must call for a 
choice among the various possibilities, a choice among the classes. This choice 
seems inevitable to us. 

And we must substitute for our traditional professional ethics — which 
today means little more than “a job well done is the way of witnessing” — an 
ethic of political solidarity with those who are oppressed and exploited. We 
must develop a neo-Puritan ethic of non-conformity (i.e., refusal of the scale 
of values that we find in a consumer society, the career-seeking and greed) and 
revolution. We must develop an ethic which teaches people to be willing to 
retreat, or at least not to advance, with respect to social status, as long as they 
can fulfil their basic needs. 

Will this new preaching and ethics take root? Can it become a driving, 
renewing force for an atheistic world without hope ? As we face these questions 
of the future, a responsibility weighs heavily on all of us. 


The Political Responsibility of the Christian Community 


The eighteen theses below were produced by the Political Commission of 
the Student Christian Movement of the German Federal Republic. First 
discussed at a meeting of the Commission in May, 1967, they were subsequently 
revised for general distribution in September, 1967. Over 8,000 copies of a 
leaflet containing the theses have been distributed in various local branches 
of the German SCM. They are reproduced here because of increasing interest 
in many sectors of the WSCF in defining the political function of the Christian 
community. 


1. The person, teaching, activity, and spirit of Jesus Christ are matters of 
public concern. 


2. They concern man both as an individual and as a social being. The 
order of these two is not to be taken as chronological or as an order of 


priorities, as has so often happened in the history of the church in Europe, 
resulting in individualism. 


rere 
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3. They concern equally the spiritual and material aspects of human 
existence. The “salvation” (wholeness, health) of man, in the biblical under- 
standing, is bound up with the “salvation” of the world. Any private salvation 
gets lost if it is not geared to public salvation. 


4. Just as the Bible is not a recipe book for human behaviour, so it is not a 
closed system of teaching about God, man, and the world. Its stories tell of and 
point to : God as the Lord of the world, man as his image ; the world as a field 
of work, to be run according to the purpose of the Lord ; history not as absurd 
but as looking towards a new man, a new world. 


5. In these biblical stories, perspectives become visible which shape man’s 
dealings with other men, the world, and history. Thus, the world can hope for 
something new ; it is not to be maimed by a doctrine of immutability ; universal 
love is to be proclaimed over against the “natural” behaviour patterns of self- 
advancement and egoism ; the individual, quite apart from his achievements, 
counts as a “child of God”. This means: courage for a life of meaning, one 
which knows forgiveness and a fresh start ; justice and reconciliation, which do 
away with oppression and war. 


6. The instrument by which this perspective is realized is the body of 
Christ, the Christian community. 


7. She does not cover up the world’s reality with an arbitrary superstructure 
of interpretation, but questions it ; she takes as principle that it is in every part 
alterable in the direction of biblical perspectives. 


8. To this belong exact knowledge and analysis of reality. The experts 
engaged here will easily overstep their limitations and declare what is to be 
what ought to be. Christians too will easily overstep their limitations by 
substituting an appeal to good will (whether God’s or man’s) for action. 


9. Christian faith always has a political dimension. Especially in situations 
where it takes itself to be non-political and behaves accordingly, it is politically 
active, i.e. it upholds in each place the existing circumstances and the accustomed 
practices. 


10. Christian faith has a critical, indeed destructive function. It is always 
showing up false consciousness about relationships with all sorts of minorities ; 
about the anti-social nature of prostitutes, shepherds, lepers, proletarians, 
homosexuals, Jews, and Marxists ; about the incompetence of the individual 
in face of the majority, of the church in face of the world, of the layman 
in face of the expert ; about the tendency of Christian thinking to succumb to 
authoritarianism. 


11. The gospel, or Christian faith, is thus a critical probe for the evaluation 
of existing situations, as opposed to the suspicion of being merely negative. 
Biblical examples show us that in the prophets’ attitudes of criticism and protest 
the negative element is always to be understood as a position in favour of man 
(cf. the law of the sabbath). 

12. The biblical perspectives, which by the action of the church are to be 
brought into interaction with other perspectives of human theory and practice, 
always plead the welfare of the world and of man. 


13. Christian faith provides no total picture of man, of the ordering of 
society, or of the course of history. It involves a critical attitude to all religions, 
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philosophies, and ideologies. It liberates us for co-operation with those who, 
while secularized and disappointed at the non-Christian behaviour of Christians, 
basically stand for biblical notions of equality, freedom, fellowship, and social 
justice. 


14. Christian faith therefore cannot stand superior to all political struggles. 
It must become “party-minded”. To refuse all partisan participation is to 
support the ruling lords, powers, and circumstances. 


15. Christian faith orients its partisanship by biblical perspectives. Its 
conscience is activated into being sensitive to injustice, it takes on the defence 
of justice, sees lovelessness and practises love, discovers hatred and war and 
promotes peace, refuses the last word to guilt but lives out forgiveness. 


16. Christian partisanship is corrected — but not sterilized — in the Christian 
community. No man can carry on the struggle for true obedience in faith 
alone with his Bible and his conscience. This takes place rather in the democra- 
tic process of forming the opinion and will of the church. 


17. Christian faith awaits the renewal of the world not as the end-product 
of a series of changed individuals, its outer transformation not as the conse- 
quence of many inner conversions ; rather it knows the call to conversion to be 
always also a call to the renewal of the whole world. Within this process, we 
must always be thinking out how Christian love, justice, and reconciliation can 
work through structures. 


18. Political responsibility cannot in the end of the day be divided up. The 
problems of one particular area of society (e.g. the university or social welfare) 
are inseparably bound up with world-wide social, economic, cultural, and 
power-political complexes of inter-connected circumstances. This is the point 
of the saying (of C. F. von Weizsacker) that the world foreign policies of 
nation states must be put out of business by the all-embracing “home policies 
of a united world”. 


Exciting, Disturbing America 


AARON TOLEN 
WSCF Representative at Unesco 


This is not an attempt to describe what I saw in America. At best, it 
reflects my reactions to what I heard; it is an effort to relive my American 
experience. I shall not describe New York, Pawling, or Detroit. I shall not 


venture to comment on Yale University or Toronto. The time I spent in ~ 


America was so short and I lived it so intensely that I can do little more than 
sketch an outline shaped by my impressions, discoveries, and emotions. This 
is the perspective from which I write, and I hope that what I say here may be 
the starting point for future discussions. 

The primary purpose of my trip to the United States was to participate as 
a WSCFE representative in the World YMCA Consultation on Student Work, 
held at Holiday Hills, Pawling, near New York. Risto Lehtonen, WSCF 
secretary for North America, was responsible for making my visit more extensive. 
He arranged for me to attend a series of meetings ; among the most important 
were the conference of missionary societies in Detroit (October 27) and a 
meeting with the leaders of the Canadian SCM in Toronto (October 20-22). I 
was also invited by the Youth Department of the National Council of Churches 
to serve as a consultant at the American Church and Society Conference in 
Detroit, October 22-26. Add to this schedule two days spent visiting the Inter- 
church Centre — known to theological students in New York as “the God 
box” — and all that is missing is my visit to Greenwich Village, Harlem, and 
the Hippie Quarter. And it would be a shame to miss these, for here we find 
a caricature of the anxiety, the thirst for life, and the failures of a society 
which longs to be self-assured, bursting with vitality, unacquainted with failure. 

This was my first visit to America, and it gave me an opportunity to become 
better acquainted with the YMCA, a few Americans, and the metamorphosis 
of the American Negro. 


The YMCA today : an effort to get beyond “Keep smiling” 


One soon discovers in the ecumenical world that there is very little 
communication between the various groups and institutions which in principle 
work together and know each other as “fraternal organizations”. Each is so 
absorbed in its own activities and problems, and in building an ecumenical 
world, that it is only through participating in the work of one of them that it 
is possible to come really to know it. This applies to the Federation as well as 
to other organizations. 

In his report to the WSCF staff on the YMCA consultation, Donald Wilson 
spoke about certain people who, in the early days of the meeting, felt somewhat 
disoriented. I cannot speak for others, but I for one felt as though I was tuned 
in on the wrong wave length. Is it because Federation meetings tend to be 
rather short that they seem to me to put great emphasis on “productivity” ? 
They are held primarily to accomplish a given amount of work in a limited 
time, and naturally there is little opportunity to cultivate “human relations”. 
One might say — although of course this is a caricature — that the important 
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thing is the work and not the people who do it. People are judged by what they 
produce. 

Now do not immediately jump to the conclusion that the attitude of the 
YMCA is exactly opposite to the one I have just described. On the contrary : 
the consultation in which I shared had a very high productivity coefficient : 
in fact, it produced a great many more papers than the majority of similar 
Federation meetings. But before we launched into this intensive work, we 
spent three or four days in which I had the impression we were marking time. 
We met in groups of up to ten, and each participant talked about himself, his 
work, what he was thinking, and so on. The aim was quite simply to get 
acquainted. Even when the groups were preceded by an address or a Bible 
study, it was not necessarily touched on in the discussion. I must admit that, 
once I got over my surprise, I appreciated enormously this search for fellowship 
and the concern to know and understand the other. I believe that our willing- 
ness to work very hard in the ensuing days can be attributed in large measure 
to this period during which we became a family. 

However, as so often happens even in families whose members respect one 
another, everything was not always sweetness and light. Could this be expected 
in any meeting on such a subject? Is it possible today to make plans for work 
and activities in the student milieu without encountering difficulties ? 

I am a complete greenhorn when it comes to YMCA business, but I was 
nevertheless able to understand, from the emphases and the preoccupations of 
this meeting, that the problem it faces runs something like this. In the past, 
the YMCA exuded unanimity and fraternity — it was a big family whose motto 
was “keep smiling”. This meant that there was a tendency to discuss only those 
questions on which everyone could agree: surely a small price to pay for 
family unity. And these do not seem to have included students, who are so 
often unpredictable and even antagonistic creatures. To work with students 
implies taking a stand on their problems. It means re-examining with them 
the basis of society, education, the church, morality, and the family. It 
demands a willingness to be alongside them on the periphery of the established 
order. 

Are the YMCAs ready to do this? How can they do it? What would be 
the consequences of such a choice for them as institutions? In other words, 
is it time to abandon the unity of the “keep smiling” approach and to face up 
to our time of crisis and protest in the university ? In broad terms, this seems 
to me to have been the question before the meeting. 

Of course they had the Biévres agreement (1955)1, but the participants 
were not satisfied with its wording, its context, or its concerns. And they had 
made the discovery that the WSCF is a lay movement, not only in the sense 
in which the YMCA is, but also in the proper sense of the word (in spite of its 
financial links with the churches !). But in the last analysis, the problem was 
that of the nature of our commitment and how this should be expressed. What 
meaning do we give to the words “to work with students”, “to help students’’, 
and so on? The leaders of the consultation and the YMCA secretary, Héctor 
Caselli, were right to pose these questions without attempting to answer them. 
Someone has said, “To pose a problem correctly is to begin to solve it”. 


* Statement of Common Policy in Student Work of the World Alliance of 
YMCAs, of the World YWCA, and of the World Student Christian Federation. 
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“The God box” 


An imposing skyscraper, an organization which equals that of the best 
industrial enterprises of the country, a beehive! These are some of the 
impressions which strike a visitor to the Interchurch Centre, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 

I did not have time to make the usual tourist’s visit to the chapel and the 
rest of the building, for Risto had lined up a series of appointments for me. 
There was no time to lose, and I always tried to arrive a little in advance in 
case I got lost! What I did see were the offices of the various people with 
whom I talked — members of boards, leaders of the UCM, and so on — and 
what ean be accomplished by “organization engineering”. I very much doubt if 
there is anywhere in the world another such institution. It is quite simply a 
phenomenon. A visit to Greenwich Village, the Hippie Quarter, and the 
Christian University Foundation rounded off a very full day. 


WSCF party at the Lehtonens’ 


I went by train to New Haven with Hajime Fujimori who is secretary in 
Tokyo of the student YMCA, which is also, with the student YWCA, the 
member Movement of the Federation in Japan. Risto met us at the station 
with... his Volvo! One might almost think he was homesick for Europe! As 
we drove to his home we were able to catch a glimpse of many different 
institutions which are more or less closely related to Yale University, and which 
command a certain respect because they all look in one way or another like 
churches. 

Then we were in Hamden, being warmly welcomed into a lovely home, 
tastefully furnished “in Scandinavian style”! After supper, we were joined 
by other Federation friends, and with the ice cream, coffee, and cake, the 
conversation turned to the consultation at Holiday Hills, and also, inevitably, 
to “Black Power”. New Haven was the scene of racial riots in July, 1967. 
Hajime and I were the most vocal on the consultation, but the others led the 
discussion on Black Power. They know whereof they speak: they have seen 
with their own eyes what “those people are capable of doing”. I was to have 
an opportunity to learn more about this in Detroit. 


“Black Power and White Racism” 


If I pass quickly over the meeting of the administrative council of the 
Canadian SCM, it is not because there is nothing of interest to report, but only 
because so much has been written about what is happening there. If you wish 
further information, you can write to Don Wilson, who has left the WSCF 
office in Geneva to become General Secretary of the Canadian SCM. 

The organizers of the Church and Society Conference for the USA had chosen 
Detroit as a meeting place before the riots of July, 1967, and had very wisely 
decided not to change their decision. In 1966, the World Conference on 
Church and Society organized by the World Council of Churches took place 
in Geneva, Switzerland, one of the calmest and most stable countries of the 
world. Moreover, it is a country where the church (or at least the Protestant 
church) has a privileged position: one might say that a perfect entente reigns 
between “the two powers”. The neutrality of the country, its determination 
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to do nothing which might cast a shadow on its “impartiality” — all this 
makes Switzerland a country where it is all too easy to look upon certain 
discussions as “pure and useless intellectual exercises”. At least, that is the 
impression gained by a visitor. 

In Detroit, in spite of the comfort of the Hotel Hilton, it was impossible 
not to be aware that the day of an easy conscience, Christian or otherwise, is over. 
The still gaping wounds inflicted by the angry “underdeveloped citizens of 
the most developed country in the world”, the presence in the conference of 
representatives or supporters of “radical” groups (in the American sense of 
the term), echoes of the March on the Pentagon, Vietnam, the death of “Che” 
Guevara — all this was the stuff of the conference. 

The organization of the meeting was unsatisfactory. Three sections, each 
‘made up of ten groups, worked on different subjects, without any pooling 
of concerns or results, as if it were not the same power which moves the 
pawns, and detects and defends its own interests in the American cities, Vietnam, 
Africa, Brazil, China, and elsewhere. It was for this reason that one group of 
participants requested a reorganization of the agenda to permit members to 
debate the “two most urgent questions for the USA today — Vietnam and the 
crisis of the cities”. This discussion took place in the only plenary session of 
the conference. But I will leave it to the experts to write the history of this 
meeting. 

I have always refused to believe that American political leaders are naive, 
and I still hold this position. Unfortunately, in the past I took the same attitude 
towards other Americans. However, I have been forced to recognize that 
many of those whom I met approved certain actions of their political leaders 
because they believed these “would be helpful” for, let us say, the under- 
developed countries. Nothing is more painful than to say to one of these 
“believers” : “What you call kindness and service, is for me a danger which 
must be resisted : it is depersonalization, the denial of my rights as a responsible 
person.” Nevertheless, it is useless to allow these people who are so full of 
good will to continue to waste both their energy and their money. It is better 
perhaps to tell them that their efforts and intentions are good but that, alas, 
they are not being applied at the strategic points. Would you let a doctor 
continue to treat an abscess with quinine simply because it is a medicine and 
the doctor has good intentions? If in the Federation at least we could learn 
to speak frankly, we could help one another more. 

This idea was brought home to the conference by representatives of two 
groups: the Rev. A. Cleage of “Black Power’, and a leader of the “(Committee 
against White Racism’. The latter was almost as white as the former, who is of 
mixed blood. During the discussion, Mr. Cleage replied to the question of how 
the disciples of Black Power define “black”: “We do not need to waste our 
time defining who is black and who is not. For many years in this country 
anyone who has had one-sixth Negro blood in his veins has been considered 
black. We accept this. We would add only one amendment. We also accept 
all those, regardless of the colour of their skin, who accept unreservedly our 
principles and our action.” 

He describes as follows the road taken by the black people. For many 
years, we believed that the white man was inherently good. We even managed 
to convince ourselves that in order to be worth anything, we had to become 
like him. It was a curse to be black. Kinky hair was detested. Nothing of 
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all that went to make up our personality was considered of any value unless it 
had received the white man’s stamp of approval. On this basis, segregation, the 
oppression and exploitation inflicted on us by the white man could only be the 
result of error. If these men did evil, it was only because they did not know 
what was good. Given their nature, all that was necessary was to show them 
the right path and they certainly would follow it. 

This attitude produced two results: the struggle for integration in white 
society, and the struggle for civil rights. Through the first, the black man was 
to attain to true manhood, which is that of the white ; through the second, 
he was to help the whites who had strayed from the straight and narrow way 
to find it again. All of us, he said, have fought for integration. All of us, at 
one time or another, have followed Dr. Martin Luther King. However, we 
came to see that the more widely civil rights were recognized, and the clearer 
“the right path” became, the more obstinately the whites denied us our most 
elementary rights. Our eyes began to open. We saw that the whites were 
evil not only when they did not know what was good. They wereall the more evil 
when, knowing what was right, they did not do it because it was against their 
own interests. Finally, many of us came to the conclusion that the whites are 
inherently evil, and that the only thing which prevents them from showing their 
true colours is fear of hurting their own interests. 

The resistance to integration in both south and north has compelled us to 
rethink its meaning, in other words, to consider what are the rules which govern 
politics. Politics always bears some relation to strength. It has never been, 
and never will be, a matter of sentiment or good intentions. It is the acceptance 
by all concerned of certain limits which no one can exceed with impunity. 
To acknowledge this is to admit the extent of our alienation, whose culmination 
would have been an integration conceded to us by others, who consequently 
could have modified its terms at will. It is to recognize the degree to which, 
by refusing to be ourselves, we have surrendered the only source of strength 
which could have served us in the political struggle. 

According to him, Malcolm X, Martin Luther King, and Carmichael are 
all the same person but at different stages of awareness. The proof? As long 
as Martin Luther King did nothing more than organize demonstrations which 
were harmless to the interests of the dominant class, he received financial 
support and was everywhere held up as an example. When he was attacking 
the very structures of society, he was worse than a communist ! 

The aim of Mr. Cleage and his friends is first of all to organize the 
community of the oppressed, to make them conscious of their alienation, and — 
of the necessity to constitute a power bloc in political, economic, and cultural 
affairs. And what then? Then the whites will be obliged to take their opinions 
into account, for they will know that this is the only way they will be able to 
live in peace. Our problem, they say, is not the white man but the black. 
But, they hasten to add, for us a black man who exploits other black men is a 
white. 

They know that they cannot carry out this program in the near future : in any 
case this is not their chief concern. ‘““We have been slaves for three centuries ; 
we can well wait two centuries to achieve full recognition.” 

They want nothing more to do with integration, and with good cause. To 
those who wish to help them, they say, “Help us to be ourselves ; this is all we 
ask of you”. Negro schools, Negro hospitals, a Negro theatre, and a Negro 
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church which will give birth to black Americans who together will constitute 
a genuine political power bloc: this is their program. Mr. Cleage knows that 
they may fail, that many obstacles will be put in their way — but the very 
fact that they are aware of this is in itself a big asset. 

And what about violence? It is one means among others. In certain 
circumstances, it is the only one which gets results. It makes little sense to throw 
oneself into the political struggle, and yet to refuse to use the most effective 
weapons. Moreover, non-violence has always worked to the advantage of the 
oppressors and the established powers. And here Mr. Cleage gives us a little 
theology. 

He claims (and on this point I would like the opinion of some theologians) 
that the Bible as a whole is not meant for everyone. According to him, the 
Old Testament, in which God chooses his people, the oppressed people of 
Israel, and upholds them even when they kill, rob, or deceive, is for the 
oppressed : it is for the blacks. The New Testament, on the other hand, and 
especially the letters of St. Paul, is for the oppressors. That one of these should 
turn his right cheek after he has been struck on the left, is only justice. But 
to ask the oppressed to turn the other cheek is not only to be unjust, but is 
also to take from them all hope of liberation by putting a premium on 
oppression. There is the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, and not one God for all ! 

When I left Europe, I had strong reservations about Black Power. I saw 
in it an anti-racist racism, a lack of political realism, suicide. But the Black 
Power advocates whom I met were certainly not racists. For them the black/ 
white dichotomy is not a matter of skin pigmentation, but the expression of and 
identification with certain social and political groups. It is on this ground that 
they take issue with the Committee against White Racism whose motto is ““White 
America is dead. Long live America”. They claim that at present America is 
organized and led on the assumption that the whites have a right to everything, 
and above all the right to rule. This has been the policy — explicit or implicit 
— followed by America in its relations with the Indians, the blacks, the Japan- 
ese, and today the people of Vietnam! To reject it is not to be racist : quite the 
contrary. Why accept integration into an American society since this implies 
the rejection of the rights of the black man ? 

Is all this unrealistic ? Not at all. I had the impression that Mr. Cleage is 
a man whose cynical realism has been forged in the fires of many deceptions. 
When we look at the difficulty of the task which men like him have undertaken, 
at the obstacles they face today and will confront tomorrow, the time it will 
take to reach their objectives, and their determination to forge ahead, we soon 
begin to wonder if perhaps it is not we ourselves who are unrealistic. Ever 
since I was in Detroit, I have been surprised to find myself thinking that many 
of my African friends — those who are most committed to the struggle for 
nation building — could profitably spend a little time, even if only a month or 
two, working as Frontier Interns with the leaders of Black Power. And why not? 

And is it suicide? No, but it would be suicide to perpetuate the present 
situation. With no future, without hope, by-passed in the affluent society, 
thousands of Negroes are threatening to break into open rebellion, and this 
could end only in collective suicide when the established order became strong 
enough to repress the revolt without risk to itself. On the other hand, perhaps a 
century from now, when the Negroes have become an organized political 
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force, there will be no need for them to rebel: they will constitute a 
political power bloc to be reckoned with. To avoid the creation of “reserves”, 
they plan to remain where they are today, in great urban centres like Washing- 
ton, New York, Detroit, Chicago, and San Francisco, rather than to try to 
create a separate state. 

“We have helped to build this country with our blood and sweat. We have 
nothing to gain by leaving it. What we must do is to claim that part of every 
sphere which belongs to us”, explains Mr. Cleage. “This is what we call being 
a nation within a nation.” 

“The Negroes are only ten per cent of the population of this country”, Pre- 
sident Johnson has said. This may be true, but this ten per cent is made up of 
twenty million people, whose geographical location, economic role, and deter- 
mination to become first-class citizens pose a problem which will not be 
solved by intimidation, or palliatives, and certainly not by sermons and 
Negro spirituals. 

Harlem, the Hippies, Black Power, drugs — all these seem to me to be 
symptoms of the same disease. American “values” no longer satisfy Americans. 
But here I am wrong: I should say rather that America has come to realize that 
she has never lived according to the principles that she has proclaimed. 

And what is the role of the University Christian Movement in all of this ? 
I wish I knew. The America which I saw is exciting because through its 
“demonstration by the absurd” it is revealing the fallacies of a certain kind of 
development. But above all it is disturbing, because the presence of the absurd 
in a country like the United States constitutes a danger for the whole world. 


TuEoLoGy oF Hore. On the Ground and the Implications of a Christian 
Eschatology, by Jiirgen Moltmann. SCM Press, London. 342 pp. 45s. 1 


Moltmann agrees with Barth, who wrote already in 1922 (Rémerbrief, 2nd 
ed.): “If Christianity be not altogether and unreservedly eschatology, there 
remains in it no relationship whatever to Christ” (p. 39). But Moltmann asks, 
“What is the meaning of ‘eschatology’ here?” For him this question is of 
fundamental importance, for “the eschatological is not an element of Christian- 
ity, but it is the medium of Christian faith as such, the key in which every- 
thing in it is set, the glow that suffuses everything here in the dawn of an 
expected new day” (p. 16). Therefore, “the term ‘eschato-logy’ is wrong. There 
can be no ‘doctrine’ of the last things, if by ‘doctrine’ we mean a collection 
of theses which can be understood on the basis of experiences that constantly 
recur and are open to anyone” (p. 17). 

Setting out to discover this “key in which everything in it is set”, Moltmann 
makes a thorough study of the Old Testament, following especially the 
research of Victor Maag and Gerhard von Rad. “What order is in this world 
was settled by the cosmogonic gods once for all at the start. ... This static 
positivism knows no new horizons towards which a people could be led, no 
God who is on the way to letting men see what they have never yet seen” 2. 
But the God of Israel was the God of nomads, the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. “Under the guiding star of promise, reality is not experienced as a 
divinely stabilized cosmos, but as history in terms of moving on, leaving things 
behind and striking out towards new horizons as yet unseen” (p. 102). 

Yet the promise was always greater than its fulfilment. The “‘overplus of 
promise” (p. 105) drives the history of Israel on. “The overspill of promise 
means that they (the events) have always a provisional character. They contain 
the note of ‘provisio’, i.e. they intimate and point forward to something which 
does not yet exist in its fulness in themselves” (p. 108). The horizon, meaning 
a boundary of expectation, moves along with us and invites us to press further 
ahead (p. 125). The “disappointments of history” were not the motive for their 
eschatological hope ; rather, the “not fulfilled” promises were understood as 
Yahweh’s judgment, not only on the disobedient people, but also “on the 
history of Yahweh’s relationship with this people hitherto” (p. 128). 

Moltmann uses these exegetical findings from the Old Testament as a basis 
for his understanding of the church’s function within society. This expectation 
of “new things”, “this hope makes the Christian Church a constant disturbance 
in human society, seeking as the latter does to stabilize itself into a ‘continuing 


" A translation by James W. Leicht of Theologie der Hoffnung. Untersuchungen 
zur Begriindung und zu den Konsequenzen einer christlichen Eschatologie. Chr. 
Kaiser Verlag, Munich. 


* Vv. Maaa, “Malkat Jhwh”, VT Suppl. VII. (Congress Volume, Oxford, 1959), 
quoted by Moltmann, p. 101. 
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city’. It makes the Church the source of continual new impulses towards the 
realization of righteousness, freedom, and humanity here in the light of the 
promised future that is to come” (p. 22). It is remarkable that for Moltmann 
hope is not confined to the individual, nor to the church, nor even to humanity. 


It is not possible to speak of believing existence in hope and in radical 
openness, and at the same time consider the ‘world’ to be a mechanism or 
self-contained system of cause and effect in objective antithesis to man. 
Hope then fades away to the hope of the solitary soul in the prison of a 
petrified world, and becomes the expression of a gnostic longing for 
redemption (p. 69). 


Either hope for this world, or no hope at all! Therefore, Christian mission 
is not concerned with the unity and wholeness of the world (as were the adepts of 
the cosmogonic gods!) but with its “transformability” (p. 288). Moltmann 
severely criticizes existentialism because of its inability to “give any pertinent 
ethical instructions for the ordering of social and political life... Our ‘neighbour’ 
comes on the scene only in personal encounter, but not in his social reality” 
(p. 315). To make up for this lack, one can “assert a neo-dogmatism, and say 
things which can neither be proved nor contested on the ground of real 
experience” (p. 323). Proclamation is always “correct” but “irrelevant”, as 
Moltmann wrote in another article 1. He strongly attacks this dogmatic but 
irrelevant correctness. He holds that the Christian church is an exodus church: 
it must break out of the roles assigned it by society : 


The callings, roles, conditions, and claims which society lays upon the 
Christian are therefore not to be examined in regard to whether and how 
they fully occupy his own self or estrange him from himself, but in regard 
to whether and how far they afford possibilities for the incarnation of faith, 
for the concretion of hope, and for earthly, historic correspondence with 
the hoped-for and promised kingdom of God and of freedom (p. 334). 


It is obvious that this program cannot be carried out with the instruments 
of mission which the church uses today. New instruments of mission (and 
not only new words and concepts, but these too !) must be created, tested, and 
improved 2. It is obvious that Moltmann wants to generate hope, for without it 
no one will begin to work on these new “instruments of mission”. Someone 
has called his “theology of hope” the “hope for theology” 3. Moltmann sees 
hopelessness and resignation, inertia and melancholy, as a special brand of 
pride : the sin of despair, which is camouflaged by a smiling “bonjour tristesse !” 
He is not prepared to accept Camus’ “thinking clearly and hoping no more” — 
“as if thinking could gain clarity without hope” (p. 24). On the contrary, 
“positivistic realism proves to be illusory, so long as the world is not a fixed 
body of facts” (p. 25). Dante is, therefore, right when he defines hell as the 
place where hope is absent (p. 32). Moltmann wants to think clearly ; there- 
fore he needs hope. Paraphrasing Anselm’s dictum, he says, “Spero, ut intel- 
ligam !” (p. 33). 


+ Ev. Theologie 26, Dec. 1966, p. 672. 

2 Cf. Draft for Section II, World Council of Churches Assembly, Geneva, 1968, 
and The Church for Others (World Council of Churches, 1967). 

3M. KUun, Deutsches Pfarrerblatt 65/7, 1965, pp. 193-196. 
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Finally, he interprets missiology and hermeneutics from an eschatological 
point of view. 


The question as to the correct exposition of the Old and New Testament 
scriptures cannot be addressed to the ‘heart of scripture’. The biblical 
scriptures are not a closed organism with a heart, or a closed circle with a 
centre... Thus if we are to understand the biblical scriptures... we must 
look in the same direction as they themselves do (p. 283). 


In so doing, we are caught up in the missionary hope. Moses (Ex. 3:11), 
Jeremiah (Jer. 1: 6), and Isaiah (Is. 6:5) grasped the reality of man when they 
were called to mission. The question of anthropology finds its answer in the 
context of the missionary hope, “in face of the possibilities demanded by the 
divine mission” (p. 285). ‘Missions perform their service today only when 
they infect men with hope” !. 

Critics will not fail to call the inspiration for Moltmann’s hope enthusiastic 
and triumphalist. It is perhaps true that he expects too much from the exodus 
church and its mission, leaving aside the “concretions of hope” which come 
from God but not through the medium of the church. But as a whole he 
counterbalances his enthusiastic and expectant hope with a firm determination 
to take seriously the social and political realities of life. Man has to be under- 
stood first not as coram Deo, but “in society”: here is the stabilizing keel 
on Moltmann’s yacht, which is being driven swiftly towards new shores by the 
eschatological wind. In other words, in order to give us the courage to look 
realistically and without wishful thinking at man in society, Moltmann opens 
our eyes to the “not yet’, to the unexpected, to the new, which God will 
accomplish — not so we may gaze dreamingly into the future but that we may 
withstand more courageously the trials of today. 


WALTER J. HOLLENWEGER 


Associate Secretary, WCC Department 
on Studies in Mission and Evangelism 


AFTER THE DEATH OF THEOLOGY ? Include Me Out or Confessions of an Eccle- 
siastical Coward, by Colin Morris. Epworth Press, London. 5s. 


This is not so much a book as a cri de ceur. Its ninety-nine pages also 
come close to being a burial liturgy for theology, only to insist on immediate 
resurrection. “Great theology”, it is affirmed, “must always be paid for in 
advance by costly discipleship”. Every page is a variation on that theme. Not 
a moment’s doubt creeps in. There are no qualifications. Unless the church 
becomes visible as a sanctified community (but without that sort of language !), 
it has no future. If you like, this is just one more onslaught on cheap grace, and 
one without any of Bonhoeffer’s ambiguity. This is a diatribe. Why, then, stop 
over it in a serious discussion of the future in a Christian context? Precisely 
because this passionate outcry expresses what an increasing number of 
Christians feel in their bones to be true: that there is no theological future but 
only a personal and a political future. The I-thou relationship can survive 
until the holocaust sweeps away the last man and his mate. If that is not to 
happen, then the future is about a new world order, about the sharing of bread, 


* J. C. HOEKENDUK, Mission — heute, quoted by Moltmann, p. 328. 
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the construction of community, the defeat of poverty, the triumph of humanity 
over inhumanity. If that, as the new theologians claim, is the triumph of God, 
so much the better. But their “with-it” insights come far too late. Only the 
demonstration of the Good Samaritan and the global re-enactment of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes (by caring, technological man) make any sense. 

Colin Morris’s book is no cold critical analysis. It is an angry meditation 
on the emaciated body of a dead Zambian, starved, who fell a hundred yards 
from his front door. He, this dead man, is the only constant term of reference. 
In the light of it, all the ecclesiological heart-searching, as well as the ecumenical 
activities of Christians, are non-events. 


All our reorganization of ecclesiastical structures has the aspect of a 
man spending ten years of his life building a model... from a million 
matchsticks... but tell the man that the whole thing seems somewhat of 
a waste of time and energy, and you would be asking for trouble. That 
magnificent grotesque structure has value for him... but it is not worth a 
fiver at the nearest pawn-shop, because the world doesn’t happen to be 
perishing for lack of matchstick models... 


Short shrift is made of Christian idealists who continue to offer themselves 
up for their irrelevant convictions. 


The Church has its long and glorious roll of idiot-heroes who have 
gone happily to the stake for their convictions over such questions as 
whether or not bread remains bread after it has been consecrated... To 
put one’s life on the line for a handful of dust, and in loyalty to a long 
procession of others who have given their lives for the same dust, is not 
martyrdom. It is lunacy in the strict sense of the word — the refusal or 
inability to see the world as it really is. 


And these comments, incidentally, in the light of Methodist-Anglican reunion 
negotiations, which are highlighted as just one more monstrous irrelevancy. 

It is rationally easy to parry this type of attack. Unless, that is, one is 
prepared to do it in the light of what the church, as the world generally 
encounters it, is really like. Then to answer back becomes a mere exercise 
in theological casuistry. That is why the book’s even sharper attack on the 
theologians — nothing new, of course — is not dishonest or unjustified. This 
remains true, even when it is recognized that a positive school of theology 
underlies every verbal sledge-hammer in this paperback. Again, quotation makes 
the point better than reporting : “The Incarnation was an operation in cosmic 
simplification or it was nothing. Yet... we have not only repaired the Veil of 
the Temple that was torn down the middle when Jesus died but have added a 
fireproof screen for good measure.” And blow by blow Morris defends the 
thesis which, he reminds us, Albert Schweitzer demonstrated. “The Church 
is not a Think-Group, whose role is to duplicate the intellectual efforts of 
others. It is an Action Corps daring to offer simple solutions to complex 
problems through the creative use of self-sacrifice.” 

It is at this point that a caveat becomes essential. Is not the danger here 
simply more meaningless self-sacrifice? In fact, the world will not be fed 
merely by acts of simple self-sacrifice. The intellect is important. The future 
more, not less than the past, will be made by thinkers. And even the theologians 
will be able to contribute. Yet none of this invalidates the call to Christian 
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action. Even though part of the army is on the march, most of it does not yet 
even see the point of marching anywhere. 

Morris has recognized the great danger of seeing the future in terms of 
revolution. He nails the verbal revolutionaries accurately. Men on the march 
to the nearest bookshop ! 


For the life of me I cannot see why a world which has rejected the God 
of traditional theology should find... God beyond God any more interesting. 
For this is exchanging the theological word-game for the word-game of the 
philosophers, and both are intellectual pastimes whose devotees are 
probably less numerous than Times crossword fans, though drawn from the 
same corners of society. 


It is real revolution to which Morris challenges the church — not ideological 
re-orientation. The only distinction that matters to him is between those who eat 
as a right and those who must fight to eat. 


The only unity talk that is real is concerned with bridging that gap. 
... Let the Christian ethics expert conjure with the problem of how a mother 
decides which of her children must starve to death in order that she can 
save some of them. She will sell her soul to the devil or her body to the 
man next door to avoid making that choice. This is the real world... 


The suggestion is made that against this background the current concerns 
of the churches have the aspect of a dying man manicuring his toe-nails. As for 
the search for unity : 


We are as much at one with our world and time as Irish landlords in 
the Great Famine. It may be claimed that the Church is on both sides of 
the barricades, so that there is no wrong side; that our role is to offer the 
Gospel equally to rich... and poor. We try to stand astride the great divide 
(which) betrays our pre-revolutionary orientation. For there is no middle 
ground in a revolution... The wrong side of the barricade is the one where 
Christians, of all men, find themselves protecting what they have from 
those who have nothing. The wrong side is where those gather to whose 
advantage it is to resist revolution. Jesus is on the other side of that 
barricade... because He stood for the radical discontinuity between the past 
and the future. 


This is where the theologians will be tempted to scream “rubbish !”. This 
is where Morris in fact becomes a theologian and makes a substantive judgment. 
I believe him to be right, but it is not as self-evident as he assumes. He claims: 


The most fatuous words in the New Testament are those of Pilate : ‘I can 
find no fault with this man’. Whatever Pilate’s ultimate fate, he deserved 
to be sacked for sheer stupidity. As a matter not of Atonement theory but 
political reality, Jesus deserved to die, as many a man has died before and 
since, for taking a hatchet to the life-line of society, the slow, responsible 
shaping of the future from the past. His way was the way of political and 


social chaos, and society is entitled to protect itself against those who bring 
chaos in their wake. 


By flinging out this thesis and not establishing it, Morris does himself less 
than justice. Does the revolution of Jesus end in chaos? If so, there is an 
overwhelming case for accepting the non-revolutionary liberal centre which the 
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radicals despise. Some more thinking, passionate by all means, is needed at 
this point. But I am with Morris again when he returns to the present Jesus 
“who is on the other side of that barricade because we know He is the One 
who by definition puts Himself outside every barrier, frontier and fence we 
choose to erect in order to safeguard what is our own, or even what we think 
is His”. 
So what of the future? We stand accused here of “weighing what we can 
afford to give today against the needs of tomorrow”. And then follows the 
affirmation : 


The Church has no tomorrows. She is called to live at Golgotha where 
men do not die a little or suffer minimally but breathe their last. Tomorrow 
is the time God speaks a new word which may or may not be addressed 
to the Church, to call her out of the tomb. We are without honour 
because we have not used up all that God has given us to heal the wounds 
of our time, to keep alive at least some hungry little men. 


Thank God, Colin Morris is slightly wrong. Vicariously for us all, some 
men have kept alive little men, at their own expense. Thank God there are 
real martyrs of our time (not only dying physically) who can be called forth 
from the tomb. It is because Colin Morris is the mouth-piece of a part of the 
church that exists that there is hope. And it is not Christian hope, but human 
hope. Men, not Christian men, keep humanity alive. Meanwhile we can all 
rejoice with Colin Morris at the irrelevancy of both the God is Dead school 


and its opponents, who “are working in a vacuum — the one constructing 
theoretical iron-lungs to keep God breathing, the other gazing, hypnotized, into 
His grave”. 


The end is a return to the beginning (with only variations in between): | 


Only when we cease to worry about strategies for the survival of the 
Church and bend all our attention to finding strategies for the survival of 
hungry little men can theology come alive again. To wait with bated breath, — 
as many Christians seem to be doing, for the next utterance of a ‘significant’ 
theologian, in the hope that he will come up with a formula for the renewal 
of Christianity, is both futile and callow. Great theology must always be 
paid for in advance by costly discipleship. 


This book is easy to shoot down. It is vulnerable at every point. Like Jesus. 
Let him who is not barricading the road to the New Jerusalem fire the first 
shot. Silence. Down then with the barricades. Let bread through to the hungry. — 
The wine to go with it may have to be our blood. And not just plasma for 
Vietnamese peasants : blood that flows. Future life. 


PAUL OESTREICHER 
Associate Secretary, British Council of Churches 
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Editorial 


This issue of Student World puts the spot-light on the year’s ecumenical 
circus, reproducing papers and addresses prepared for the Fourth Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches at Uppsala, Sweden ; the World Student 
Conference at Turku, Finland; and the General Committee meeting of 
the World Student Christian Federation at Otaniemi, Finland. These 
major ecumenical events were played out against a violent background — 
racial and political assassinations in the most technologically advanced 
country in the world, the USA, where Black Power has become a powerful 
social force ; the continuing dirty and indefensible war in Vietnam ; the 
disastrous civil war in Nigeria; and above all the world-wide revolt of 
students, which was so imaginatively and brutally dramatized in the May 
riots in France. 

Since the phenomenon of student revolt dominated the thinking and 
deliberations of the three ecumenical meetings, and is, therefore, of primary 
importance in this issue of Student World, I wish to analyse briefly four 
periods of recent student history. 

Since the end of World War II, students have defined their participation 
in society in several different ways. The generation which grew up in the 
1930’s was engulfed in the Second World War and came out of it deeply 
chastened. We (for I belong to this generation) experienced the depths of 
human folly and perversity, making it difficult for us to have confidence 
in the Christian triad of faith, hope and love. Rather, our Christian 
commitment grew out of the experience of nothingness. A typical statement 
of this experience was expressed by M. M. Thomas of India at the World 
Conference of Christian Youth, Oslo, 1947: “I came to this conference 
perplexed. I leave it more perplexed. But Jesus Christ is Lord of our per- 
plexities’”’ +. It was in this sober mood that we launched into our belated 
university life and began our participation in the work of the Federation, 
concentrating our attention on the social revolutions taking place all over 
the world and trying to see our responsibility as Christians in the world 
struggle. Significantly enough, M. M. Thomas, who in his student days in 
Kerala was a communist and a fervent nationalist, lead us in this discussion 
from the vantage point of the liberation movements in Asia. We sought a 
common approach, “‘a) within which we could understand better what is 
our fundamental concern in the present world struggle; 6) which would 
give illumination to Christian students in different political situations as 
they face the task of political analysis and decision ; and c) which would 
enable us, in spite of varying backgrounds and differing situations, to 
share intelligibly with one another our experience of Christian obedience” °. 


1 See WSCF Grey Book, The Christian in the World Struggle by M. M. THOMAS 
and J. D. MCCAUGHEY. 
Tittle, oy Bs 
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In those years, we used biblical language to shape our political thought, 
because only in this way had we been able to survive spiritually during the 
previous decade. We stated then: ‘‘All political conversation of the 
Christian is, explicitly or implicity, directly or indirectly, a proclamation 
of God’s judgment and mercy. In this sense, political discussion is evan- 
gelistic — it is a telling forth of the good news of the kingdom of God 
announced in Christ and to be made manifest at his second coming” ’. 

Along with our concern for the social revolution, we felt called to 
examine the nature and function of the university, a Federation Grey Book 
being one of the results of this investigation *. It would be a fascinating 
enterprise to compare the debate then to the radical criticisms of students 
today. 

The second period of student history began in the early 1950’s with 
a new generation of students, who were too young to have shared our 
experiences but were old enough to have known the holocaust of war. 
They grew up at the height of the cold war, and lived with the iron and 
bamboo curtains, the Chinese revolution, and the increasing threat of 
nuclear war. This generation echoed the phrase used by German youth, 
“ohne mich’ (“count me out’’) and earned the unhappy epithet “‘the silent 
generation’’. Students listened cautiously and distrustfully to what a 
discredited adult world was saying. And since Christian students shared 
their contemporaries’ concern for their private lives and futures, wanting 
to know about the Christian faith mainly as it related to these personal mat- 
ters, the Federation embarked on a period of teaching ministry and pastoral 
care. This period culminated in the teaching conference on the Life and 
Mission of the Church, Strasbourg, 1960, when students reacted against 
the pattern of being uncommitted receivers of teaching and pastoral care. 
The African and Latin American students led the way at that time. 

The third period, the early 1960’s, was one of great uncertainty. But 
students were then involved in the campaign for nuclear disarmament ; 
they were questioning the fixed lines of ideological and political divisions ; 
and they were seeking to understand the meaning of secularization. Latin 
American students, following the Cuban Revolution, African students 
involved in the struggle for national independence, and North American 
students in the marches for racial equality, led the way. It was a period 
of muscle-flexing ; and, mid-way through the 1960’s, Christian students 
began to move away from their safe Christian communities in order to 
engage in dialogue with all those concerned to promote justice and a 
genuinely human life. 

The present student generation has moved decisively into action, 
expressing itself freely and powerfully in the current university revolts. 


1 Ibid, p. 6. 


* See WSCF Grey Book, The Task of the Christian in the University by 
A. J. COLEMAN. 
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We must isolate three characteristics of contemporary student action if we 
are to understand the papers published in this Student World. The first 
characteristic is that students see all questions as world questions. They 
see the link between the malaise of educational institutions and the struc- 
tures of society which propagate racial oppression and the war in Vietnam. 
Man is sacrified to systems, ideologies and power games in all sectors of 
society ; and, therefore, protests must never be parochial. They are 
ecumenical — concerned with the whole inhabited earth. The present 
generation is profoundly ecumenical, in that it is involved with all men in 
a common struggle for true world community. Secondly, student protest 
criticizes our society for hiding behind the horror of violent change and 
protecting itself with the sophisticated clap-trap of economists, sociologists, 
psychiatrists and political bureaucrats, all of whom behave like comedians, 
poking fun at society, playing their little parts on the stage, entertainers 
in containment. Students are violently demonstrating that structures can 
and must be changed — and not just piecemal and gradually. They say 
that the business of man is to be master of creation, not the servant of it. 
As a placard in a recent student march put it so eloquently : “Be realists. 
Demand the impossible”. Thirdly, because of their deeper, truer and 
more global analysis of our human condition, and because of their prophe- 
tic challenge to the structures of society, students have now become 
committed to change and therefore to action. They would endorse the 
words of one of the founding fathers of the Federation, J. H. Oldham : 
‘‘We must dare in order to know’. They would probably say, ‘““We must 
dare in order to be human”’. 


It is in the context of these challenges that the three ecumenical 
meetings took place this summer. Theodore Gill caught the mood well 
in his address on education. He vividly demonstrates how students all over 
the world have put the searchlight on educational institutions which are 
growing rapidly in developed countries and are being exported to the 
developing countries. For Gill, general education has lost its humanizing 
purpose, while Christian education in all its forms is static, ineffectual, 
offering answers for questions which people do not ask. He calls for. 
the convergence of a radically new understanding of education with a 
radically incarnational theology. Samuel Parmar exposes the sham of 
exporting welfare state economics to the developing countries when 
the structures continue to discriminate against the weak and the poor. 
Development is impossible without revolution, impossible without the 
radical changes necessary for structures to be the servants of humanity. 
Our world is rapidly becoming a world of cities, and yet our cities 
are becoming more and more unmanageable, because the dogmatic 
assumption about the growth of cities is that only fittest will survive. 
The Uppsala Assembly’s discussion of this assumption is recorded here. 
Then, Robert Jungk, who in earlier days alerted us to the implications 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, appeals to the new generation to imagine 
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new directions for technology, so that they can shape their future instead of 
receiving a future which others plan for them. Metropolitan Hazim and 
Jiirgen Moltmann, from their very different theological and cultural back- 
grounds, address themselves to thinking through the meaning and purpose of 
our human existence in Christ ; and Néstor Garcia criticizes the tendencies 
of modern thought which imprison man in behavioural structuralism and 
deprive him of his freedom to find meaning for his existence in renewing 
acts and creative dialogue with his fellows. Finally, it is fitting that this series 
of papers conclude with a statement by the new General Secretary of the 
WSCF. Risto Lehtonen poses questions about the WSCF itself, seeking 
to make the Federation conscious of its ecumenical task to make real the 
one humanity in justice and peace which all men long for. 


PHILIP POTTER 


The Great Convergence 


THEODORE A. GILL ? 


No pictures with me tonight. I come without cameras. The screens 
belong to the Bible men who will set them all swarming, full of the light 
and colour and motion appropriate to that luminous, flashing book °. 

Meanwhile, though, just me and my story — the story of the report 
of the Joint Study Commission on Education ? : how it came to be written, 
and why it goes the way it does, and what has happened since it was 
sealed into that dense little type. 

Not that there couldn’t have been pictures. But they would all have 
been pictures familiar, routine, taken for granted in this collectivity. Just 
to get to Uppsala most of us have had at least a few miles of car or train 
travel in Europe. So most of us have seen very recently the repeated view 
across the fields — little villages snuggled down in valleys or stretched out 
on hill tops, comfortable in positions they have nestled into for a thousand 
years or more. And in each one, a great church tower rearing its impres- 
sive, disproportionate mass high above the recumbent town. If your way 
runs close enough, you see the church too, often dark, mostly empty, 
frequently of antiquarian if not artistic interest. Anyway, it would be 
hard to miss. You might easily miss, however, the nondescript building 
on the edge of town: no tower, no age, no interest, but full of people, life, 
action most of the time — the community school. 

That is a picture of what this report is all about. So is the snapshot you 
Asians could have taken on your way here — of the streets in your great 
cities swarming every morning and every afternoon with new millions of 
school children, so few of them your fellow believers, every one of them 
your future. Our American colleagues worked their way here through 
comparable hordes, and embarked from cities where universities own 
huge urban tracts, run large businesses, pay enormous staffs, handle 
unbelievable investments. 

Even more impressive are the slides some of us could have taken in 
Africa or the South Pacific — not just of their beautiful busy campuses, 
but of mini-skirted, mini-shirted farm wives gathered on the shady edge 
of jungle clearings, watching nutrition lessons on battery-powered tele- 
vision sets. And that view somehow swings the mind back to Palo Alto, 
California, where first-graders can be seen learning from clicking, blinking 
machines — and when one big mechanism breaks down, sending it a sweet 
*““Get Well Soon” card. 


1 An address to the WCC assembly, by the Executive Secretary of the Joint Study 
Commission on Education. 

2 The address was followed by a film “This Book, This World”, presented by the 
United Bible Society. 

® See Work Book for the WCC Assembly Committees, Uppsala 1968, pp. 63-86. 
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Which reminds me of other first-graders I could have photographed 
on other continents, coming out of tin-can refuge huts as from the 
proverbial band-box, shining clean, dressed for their government classes 
the way many more affluent parents wish they could get their kids to 
dress for Sunday school. The connection is not casual. For the shining 
children are going to a kind of crowded daily Sunday school. General 
education is a holy thing to them, the “‘substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen”. (How hard on Christians where 
education becomes a religion. Debating a competing religion you resist 
is hard enough. But what do you do about an alternative religion you 
hail ?) 


All that is education 


But photography couldn’t do all our illustrating for us. We might have 
taped some sounds too — the sound, for instance, of the Zurich 
editor commenting on Switzerland’s latest discussion of its ancient 
law prohibiting Jesuit educational institutions in the steep little state. 
How absurd, remarked the journalist, that one teaching order should be 
so hedged about, while without limit and without law a thousand more 
aggressive, pervasive educational forces shape an oblivious people. He 
was talking, of course, about all the elements in common culture having 
their unnoticed, incessantly formative way with us all. He was talking 
about publications and about politics, about families and neighbourhoods, 
about unions and gangs, about peer groups and beer halls, about race and 
nation and unconcern and violence, about movies and their stars and 
records and charismatic pop groups and “‘public relations’’ and engineered 
consent and surreptitious refinement and galloping vulgarity. He had in 
mind the mesh of communications wires woven around our world, and 
the telstars circling overhead, and the apparently vacant air actually full 
of the impulses which can turn tubes into time machines, flying saucers, 
magic carpets that take us to and fro in the universe, back and forth in 
history. 

All of that is always going on. All of that is everywhere. All of that 
is moulding all of us and making what will be. And all of that is education. 
You have all seen it, you have all felt it, you are all in it: that vast 
increment and dizzying acceleration and bewildering complication of 
the teaching-learning process which is everywhere called the education 
explosion today. The Study Commission on Education tried to sketch and 
document that explosion for you, but the real documentation is in every- 
man’s current experience. Generalize on what you see happening to the 
young people of your own acquaintance (their longer days in school, their 
more years in school, the new breadth in their studies), to the adult workers 
you know (their regular re-training), to the professionals you know (their 
continuing education), to the retired people you know (their classes in this, 
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lessons in that). Generalize on your own experience (your reading, your 
listening, your watching, your working, your playing) and you will know in 
yourself what is meant by the education explosion. It isn’t something you 
read about; it is something happening to you, now. Everybody is under 
the same fierce bombardment of information and exhortation and impres- 
sion and inducement — some of it systematic and in school, some of it 
systematic but out of school, much of it contrived by government or by 
industry, even more of it random, but all of it hurtling in or sneakily making 
its impact, insinuating itself, but all of it changing, confirming, directing, 
shaping, educating with an abruptness and mass and velocity that can 
only be called explosive. 

So we began the report with a description of that dramatic development. 
We had to. The astonishing arithmetic of educational expansion constrained 
us. Any happening of that size must command instantly the fixed 
attention of Christians. Before any of its moral implications are identified 
with the flags and labels we are used to look for, we are brought 
to the alert just by the magnitude of event. Anything that involves so 
many of God’s people, so much of God’s time, in so much of God’s world, 
is immediately, insistently our business. And blinkered, deaf, and crippled 
is the church, at any level of its organization, if it has no way to put this 
commanding development near the heart of its business. 


An explosion in the moral stratosphere 


Even so, the description so far is of a lateral explosion. The mathe- 
matics of the spread and proliferation and diversification of education 
suggests a wild-fire, a prairie fire, a forest fire, maybe even more than an 
explosion. It sweeps the earth, it is uncontainable, it alters surfaces. Which 
meant to us that there was more to be told. For what is going on now in 
education, in and out of schools, is far more than an alteration of the 
familiar scenery. Matters of towering moral, human moment are involved 
too. To see those, you need only work on the numbers used in describing 
the explosion. Squeeze that arithmetic and you get ethics — personal 
ethics, social ethics — or anyway, issues in ethics. You can wring moral 
significance out of those social statistics. 

For the educators, whether they are teachers or industrialists or politi- 
cians or advertisers or entertainers or artists, are not waiting for Faith and 
Order to decide what God made (or is making) when he made (makes) man. 
And the educators are not waiting for any Joint Commission on Anything 
to tell them where men are going. And the educators are not waiting for 
Church and Society to agree on what matters most. The educators, among 
themselves, have found many answers to all those questions and are 
currently trying them out on all of us. The world is alive with anthropo- 
logies that would be baffled by the label, and values that would be 
startled by so grand a tag. And even if these views of the nature and 
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destiny of man are not argued in front of us, be advised that some whopping 
assumptions are being made about you and me and our children — and 
that those assumptions are not being filed in libraries but are being hooked 
right into amplifiers, activators, implementors as big as the world. It is 
when you hitch the astonishing arithmetic of education to the operative 
assumptions of the educators — their guiding views of what life is for and 
what will make us happy — that you see this explosion ripping into the 
moral stratosphere, blasting into our remotest futures. 

For it is the professional educators and the part-time educators and the 
willy-nilly educators who are now, every day, every hour, forming our 
personalities, shaping our future, proposing our ideals. Some of them 
know what they have in mind about us and for us, but most will never 
have articulated their basic convictions about man and his fulfilment and 
his destiny. So, in this educational explosion our moral development or 
deterioration proceeds on unexamined bases. And the quality of the 
common life is threatened not by the wild variety of formative forces 
loosed by the explosion — variety, after all, is a main guarantor of some 
quality for our common life — but by the unnoticed, undebated, unselected 
meanings of those forces. 

So the vast lateral spread of education-in-general is only the flashy part 
of the story. It was as the Commission noted these moral dimensions of 
developments in education that the whole phenomenon was seen as an 
explosion in the heights too. Document that, as we tried to, and we could 
assume that we had described the situation fairly (we thought), and 
commended it to Christian attention urgently (we hoped), so we could send 
our report to press (as we did). 


The explosion in the explosion 


And then, two months ago, came the explosion in the explosion. On 
campuses in New York, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Strasbourg, Belgrade, 
Vienna, Warsaw, Prague, Madrid, Hull, students blasted the bottom out of 
our widespread, high-flying phenomenon. It happened in schools, but 
this sudden violence was not just a complaint about schooling. On the 
campuses, a generation erupted, an important piece of society let fly. The 
protest might have begun on the field of general education, but it was a 
wild shout, a rough rejection of education-in-general, of everything taken 
for granted by all the elements now moulding people, coercing society, 
determining the future. The real adversary was not this or that adminis- 
trator or this or that teacher or this or that course. The real adversaries 
were that rigid vice-chancellor, the status quo; those sternly directive 
professors, government and industry; that intolerable bore, academic 
tradition ; those long courses in accommodation. 

The students were not the only ones in a fury, of course. It is not hard 
to be furious with them. The Old Grad has to be understood if he smarts 
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when a charismatic haranguer is called a student leader if he is under 
twenty-five, and a demagogue if he is over. The Solid Citizen has to be 
understood if he is terrified that recklessness now with the industrial 
machine could mean a kind of involuntary genocide in our dense, inter- 
dependent world, alongside which earlier maniac efforts to destroy one 
race would look like finger-exercises in the monstruous. 

But neither pique nor perspicacity should obscure the point here, 
which is that some of the brightest and best of our youth flame now in 
revolutionary dissatisfaction with the goals they see accepted by those who 
teach them, affect them, direct them. They distrust the values commonly 
invoked. They defy the system which ever more efficiently instructs the 
new generation in means that they see leading straight to inhuman ends : 
unendurable inequities among men, intolerable narrowing of human possi- 
bilities, blasphemous vulgarizations of spirit. 

Of course they tear into the way things are ; and they begin with the 
schools. Why not, if education is a transmitter of culture and these new- 
comers see that the culture to be transmitted is diseased ? Why go on longer 
as if only fathers could be teachers, when sons may know more about the 
new Now than do any of those temporal emigrants, the shawled and hooded 
parents from a distant time across a great divide ? Why listen any more 
to the pathetic nationalisms, the idiot racisms, the dated denomination- 
alisms, which probably welded the interests of scattered people in a looser 
world, but which will surely shatter this tight one ? 

Somehow, this uncomfortable moral passion, this cyclonic honesty, 
will probably be contained this time. But it will certainly not be contained 
finally. Because such premature resolutions of radically necessary divi- 
sions are exactly the phony “reconciliations” our sons and daughters are 
against. So fight your rearguard battle, old men. But know it is a doomed 
rearguard around you, from which no voice may have much to say when 
the victors turn to reorganization. 

The explosion in the explosion lets us look into the depths. There is 
a subterranean seething going on, and in many more than students, in 
many who have not yet analysed their own dis-ease. But it is significant 
that the subterranean seething has surfaced among students. The same 
seething goes on in many places other than the universities — some homes, 
for instance, and some offices. But it is significant again that it surfaces 
on or around campuses. It is as if the social skin were thinnest, most 
easily torn in the areas we call education-in-general and schooling in 
particular ; as if these were the areas where trouble showed itself most 
clearly, and where the beginnings of repair, renewal had to be made. 


The role of education in the undeveloped countries 


Once that is noted, concurrence comes from everywhere. We have 
agonized for years over the developing nations. We will be meeting for 
years to come (in all the world’s fattest places, of course) to agonize over 
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the development problem. Horrified by the bloated, wracked, hopeless 
images of poverty our expensive communications systems burn into our 
brains, enraged by the constrictions and distortions of human beings 
wrenched by want, humiliated by our failure to get rich nations even to 
notice the obvious, terrified by the callousness which will seal new billions 
into this hell, or terrified by the violence with which the new billions will 
finally send the callous to hell, we agonize over development. 

Everything has to be done. New capital has to be invested, jobs have 
to be created, industries have to be coordinated, infrastructures have to 
be elaborated, morale has to be stimulated — and education has to be 
enlarged, improved, and extended. But don’t let the modest position 
given education here — tail end of the list — fool you. That is the false 
modesty of the little number placed outside the parenthesis, the sign that 
alters everything else in the mathematical statement. For one big thing 
capital has to be invested in is education, and education has everything 
to do with the functioning of whatever else capital is invested in, as well 
as the use of its product. Education is involved in the new jobs to be 
created, just as the new jobs will put new pressures on education. Co- 
ordinating industries takes educated skills, as does keeping them coordi- 
nated. Infrastructures must be manned by the educated. “Education and 
training must be understood and treated as root-problems of underdevel- 
opment’’, says Dr. Dickinson in his brilliant report for SASP (Specialized 
Assistance for Social Projects). ‘It is incontrovertible that education is a 
major factor in socio-economic development, and the newer nations suffer 
greatly from underdeveloped educational facilities” *. 


... and in the industrial society 


And so do the rich old nations. Oh, not in the same way, of course. 
They have the plants, the teachers, the equipment, the money, the out- 
of-school paraphernalia, and the tradition, all right. But development 
is more than a matter of material well-being. Isn’t that what the bushy 
student rioters are screaming these bloody nights at their smooth, plump, 
parent society ? The human spirit can choke to death as well as starve to 
death. Surfeit of necessities is no satisfaction at all. It only frees time 
and gives strength for looking around, for noticing what is missing, for 
discovering the criminal paradoxes of rich, robust nations still riddled 
with completely operable malignancies, for resenting alleged democracies 
which would placate rather than empower the majority (which youth now 
is), for despising the crude racism that civic righteousness blandly enter- 
tains, for condemning great power that claims to be powerless to make 
peace, for wondering why after all the milleniums in the wilderness there 
is all this hemming and hawing at the edge of a promised land. 


* Line and Plummet : The Churches and Development, by RICHARD DICKINSON. 
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It is in education, among those being educated, that the protest comes 
against a spiritually, morally, humanly underdeveloped world, just in 
those countries we are most used to thinking of as developed. It is in 
education where this ultimate underdevelopment is being attacked. Much 
more is wrong than the curricula and communications, just as much more 
will finally have to give besides schools and the mass media. But once 
again, it is in and around education where all the main problems surface. 

That education is a basic element in the industrial society is entirely 
obvious. Education, training, is sine qua non to building, running, and 
buying the products of the great machine. What we are being reminded 
of now is that education, ‘“‘the educational estate’, has quite another 
significance in industrial society too: it nerves the necessary criticism 
of the machine, it informs resistance to mechanical remorselessness, it 
suggests alternative goals, it mounts guard against the juggernaut. Again, 
many more than professional educators must be engaged in this defence 
of freedom, this development of humanity. Much more than education, 
even in its broadest definition, must be involved. But education is still at 
the centre of it all, and education is still what you will call the whole 
salvational exercise. 


The strange new world of the world 


How could a contemporary churchman flinch from such confession ? 
Does not current development in our own theology push us again into the 
same dependence on education? Fear not, I will not now try to summa- 
rize current developments in theology — not for this crowd! I am not the 
most lustrous man here by far, but neither am I so dim as to wander into 
that meatgrinder — transform all you gentle folk into whirling blades of 
indignation by telling you what I think we’re all thinking these days about 
what we believe. It is almost impossible to keep all the wispy new theolo- 
gical ideas in sight at all. Who would dare claim to have coralled them 
and compressed them into consensus ? 

But may I not hazard the generalization that most new theology is 
looking this way, and that even old theologies that still face the other way 
are looking over their shoulders a lot more than they used to? Fifty years 
ago, Dr. Barth talked us into entering with him “the strange new world 
of the Bible”. And look : we met each other there. That is where a lot of 
the ecumenical movement happened. Twenty years ago we were still 
there, in that strange new world of the Bible. Not so new, not so strange 
by then, but still our ecumenical rendez-vous, as it was a few years later 
when the joyful reunions with Roman Catholics began taking place there. 

And then, just when we were all quite at home in the by now altogether 
familiar, not strange at all any more world of the Bible, our teachers 
began calling us out into the strange new world of the world. And oh it is 
strange, oh it is new ! It doesn’t look the same close up. Yet that is where 
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our startlingly matter of fact theology now bids us — close up, way in, over 
our heads in history. That is where they say God is to be met, served, 
obeyed ; that is where creation is going on; that is what freedom is for 
and love is about; this world with its breath-taking self-confidence and 
its unnecessary failures, its inexplicable reticences and its unwarranted 
arrogancies, its men with freedom at last in their grasp — their nervous, 
loose grasp. The church, our teachers say, is for the world, not vice versa. 
The world is original and ultimate, not the church : in the beginning there 
is earth and a man, and at the end ‘“‘there was no temple therein’. The 
world is not here to join the church — that is an impossible anachronism. 
The church is here to join the world. The world does not owe the church 
a living ; the church owes the world its own true life as world. 


Education is the great convergence 


Now all of this pitches the serious Christian into education, into 
schooling, into total immersion in his time, into a radar sensitivity to 
whatever is in motion, coming towards us. He prays, but he doesn’t pray 
for a glimpse of the Great Blueprint in the Sky. We don’t believe there 
are such things any more. We think freedom really means freedom, and that 
an open future really swings open all the way. So we look and listen and 
learn. We try to be alert to the possibilities and aware of the problems ; 
we ransack the situation for our ethical data. Theology itself now sends 
us into the widest ranging education available and holds us there. 

I started by saying we could have had pictures tonight if we had 
arranged for them. One might have been a chart, a great circle round as 
the world, with wedged sections representing the various departments of 
the human enterprise, with racing activity somehow portrayed in each, all 
aiming at, moving on, the centre, which is — not the church as it might 
once have been, not government as is often has been, not the industrial 
complex as others today might claim — but education. 

This is the great convergence. We have sampled it in a restless new 
generation, in developing countries, in developed countries, in theological 
developments. Need I wring out the obvious any further ? Did Noah have 
to be told it was wet out there? Did Jonah have to be told it was dark 
in there ? A man is where he is, and the conditions are what they are, and 
we are being yanked into this great convergence, and we know it. 


The church must be there 


We should ask ourselves whether the World Council of Churches 
cannot evidence better, in its structure and in its program, a steady 
responsibility in education; but I wonder if argument on that is 
necessary. Has history ever been a more histrionic teacher of its own 
lesson? Can any so gross, pervasive, all-encompassing a human pheno- 
menon escape our concentrated Christian attention or be glanced at from 
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the edge of the institutional eye ? This must be asked especially when the 
phenomenon in question is so close to the centre of what the Christ, the 
church, the Christian are all about. We say men have been freed. But 
how shall they be turned on, turned loose in their freedom, get the good 
out of it, take their joy in it, gratefully, gracefully turn others loose in 
their freedom, turn others on? That is our question, and it demands 
our earliest and fullest adjacency to the whole education explosion, in 
school and out. 

Something is going on there that is all about what we are all about. 
Ernst Lange, who is poet enough to intuit what it is and pastor enough 
to give it to us wooingly, reports : 


What this present generation is up to is really a controlled, a deli- 
berate moral mutation, a mutation of individual and social conscience, 
the break-through of a new awareness of an intenational, an inter- 
social, an intercultural, an interconfessional and interreligious mutual 
responsibility, the break-through of a new moral quality which could 
be defined as an unlimited readiness for dialogue with the stranger, the 
adversary, the enemy. 


Daily headlines tell us a lot of what is taking place now in and around 
education. If it is what we are about, if it is what we hope for men, if it is 
even part of what being human means, then don’t we have to be there too, 
systematically, regularly ? 

We have been there, one way or another, of course. Some of our 
constituent churches have superb education divisions, but only a few pay 
attention to general education. Some of the churches’ best men are on the 
campuses, but we too often lose touch, and anyway universities are just 
part of the picture. Our various WCC departments have educational 
desks, but none would claim to have had much time for the education that 
is exploding. All of our major conferences (Church and Society, the Beirut 
conference on development, etc.), our principal reports to this Assembly, 
most of the papers prepared for the Work Book and for your sections, 
invoke education in their prescriptions for action, but there is no address 
on their invocations. 

We must do better for our own sakes, if for no one else. For Christians 
who know where they ought to be and what they ought to know, there is no 
more sensitive listening post in the world, on the world, than education 
in its broadest definition. That is where we will get our data, our style, our 
projections. For Christians studying their own convictions (as, for instance, 
we will now spend years pondering humanity) *, education is full of relevant 
matter. Christians charged with the church’s own education will find in the 


1 The Assembly authorized a four-year study of “Missionary Participation in 
Human Institutions”. 
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world’s education the critiques, techniques, standards that should set 
our scene too — and drive us closer together, if only because none of us 
can afford to play in that league on his own. 


In service to men — one job at a time 


But of course, all that is a bonus. The fundamental reason for concen- 
trating institutional attention on education is the hope that we can in this 
way be of some service to men by being of whatever use we can to their 
boisterous but persistent and effective servant, education. 

Let us be clear, though, that we will be no use to anyone or anything 
if our main new address to education is another expression of ‘“‘concern”’. 
“T just wish I had a nickel for every pile of concern that’s been dropped 
around this building’’, said a get-rich-quick colleague the other day in the 
Geneva headquarters. Committee-sized, consultation-length evidences of 
concern are about the biggest rathole our precious financial sand gets 
pounded down in the churches. 

Let us not mount a new operation to develop a “theology of education”’ 
either. Theologies of this and theologies of that ! The theology of language 
says this is a very sloppy use of language. Oh, Theos will probably forgive 
that. But will he forgive our stupid obduracy, wrapping what good ideas 
we may have in the quaint formulae of that mincing tradition ? 

Nor let us waste time heralding the co-operation which would be 
essential in our education operation as another “‘first’”’ in Roman Catholic- 
Protestant-Orthodox relations. Such “‘firsts’” have already become minor 
non-events in the world we would like to be working with. That world 
never did understand what was so terribly necessary about the long 
operation. You would think our own pride would inhibit our trumpeting 
these rapprochements with all their implicit reminders of our ages-long 
embarrassing stickiness. 

Especially let us not set up a desk or an office, get it cooperating with 
Roman Catholics, and then go into a long effort to establish our specific 
motivations for work in this field. If Christians cannot move in where people 
have problems, without arguing a good case first, forget it. One of Robert 
Kennedy’s favourite lines from Robert Frost somehow comes to mind : 
“You go to the tennis court to play tennis, not to see if the lines are 
straight’. 

If we now move closer to education in all its ramifications, let it be for 
specific service. Let us be brassily practical. Let us ask a few qualified 
people to do one particular job at a time. Let us help dig out some of the 
stuff professionals want to know. Could we make, perhaps, all the plaguing 
determinisms in education a special province of our interest : determinisms 
of family background, speech facility, physical or emotional handicapping, 
examination tyranny, educational planning, some kinds of counselling, 
drug pedagogy. Whatever we settle on, though, let it be a compassable 
job, a stroke for humanity. 
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And let us remember, though the church was in early on education, we 
come late to the current phenomenon. It is not our show. Thank God, 
others have been on the job. We could never do it ourselves. The church 
has had many things exploded in it lately, but its size and strength have 
not been notably expanded. Thank God for those whom we would join now. 
They are the colleagues from whom we must learn. Thank God they have 
some answers. We don’t, but we have an ancient expertise, and some good 
people and some relic resources, and we would like to help sketch some 
answers and try them. 

It is a good time to be coming on in modesty. Not too long ago there 
might have been growls from professional educators about their unassisted 
adequacy for everything. And no one would growl back ; for it is that 
acknowledged competence the World Council should get next to. But recent 
events on some of the most confident campuses in the world give us our 
cue... Through the smoke of explosion, let us converge. 


The Quest for Economic Justice 


SAMUEL L. PARMAR + 


Nations of the “Third World” comprising Asia, Africa and Latin 
America have no choice in the matter of social and economic development. 
We must develop and develop rapidly. The rate of growth is more impor- 
tant than growth itself. Therefore, our responsibility is clear. We will 
develop with international cooperation, if possible ; without it if necessary. 

The “revolution of rising expectations” in developing nations, about 
which one hears so often, is not merely a desire for a higher level of 
consumption. It represents a yearning for political freedom, social equality 
and economic justice. Most nations of the ‘““Third World” have attained 
political independence, but this will be incomplete unless it promotes 
social and economic progress. In a sense, our political structures are, and 
will continue to be, under economic duress. Political instability and 
disorder often mean that the struggle for equality and justice is not being 
pushed forward ; and under such circumstances, an unquestioned striving 
for order can become a subversion of justice. 

The present condition of international economic relationships shows 
that development through cooperation has suffered a serious setback. 
There is a growing tendency towards neo-isolationism, which, if not halted 
and reversed, could split the world into two parts — one of the affluent, 
the other of the less-developed. Such polarization is a denial of the concept 
of a common human community for which, I hope, we all stand. We must, 
therefore, ask ourselves some searching questions about this split into 
two worlds. Only then will it be possible to suggest new national and 
international policies which will focus the ‘‘global vision of man and the 
human society”’. 


A critique of the one-world vision 


The most significant feature of the World Conference on Church and 
Society, 1966, and the Beirut Conference, 1968, is that they advocated a 
“global vision” or a ‘“‘one-world approach” to development. This means 
a willingness to apply principles of social and economic justice, which are 
accepted in a national context, to the context of international relationships. 
A “one-world” approach has three cardinal elements : first, that resources 
of the world should be used for the welfare of the total human community ; 
second, that there should be an equitable pattern of burden-sharing so that 
the stronger sections of the human community bear greater burdens to aid 
the weaker ; and third, that there should be an adequate political structure 


* The introductory statement prepared for the Uppsala working group on “The 
Church’s Role in Economic and Social Development”, by Mr. PARMAR, an Indian 
economist and newly-elected vice-chairman of the WSCF. 
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(like the welfare state) which determines and implements policies in order 
to achieve the first two objectives. 

In effect, the affirmations of the World Council of Churches and the 
joint Roman Catholic-World Council group suggest that we must move 
from a welfare state to a welfare world. We are not the first to say this. 
The United Nations and its specialized agencies, especially the UNCTAD, 
have long been pushing for a global view. But so far, this has only been a 
statement of intent and may soon become a pious platitude. We cannot 
now be satisfied with a reiteration of the global-view approach but must 
ask ourselves some hard questions about why this revolutionary idea has 
failed to secure the support of the powerful nations. Let me raise three 
questions. 

First, have we been too naive in seeing the technological revolution in 
developed nations and the socio-political revolution in the developing 
nations as naturally complementary ? In Geneva, 1966, we said that the 
technological revolution in industrial societies is a revolution of possibilities 
and the socio-political revolution in the ‘“‘Third World” is a revolution 
of aspirations ; and that, therefore, the abilities of one can be used to meet 
the needs of the other. We said that we should no longer approach econo- 
mic questions on the assumption of scarcity but should talk in terms of 
potential abundance. Perhaps such a simple correlation between the 
revolutions of our times promoted a premature optimism. However clear 
our theories may be, the fact is that we do not have adequate political and 
economic structures to coordinate possibilities and needs. 

For instance, modern technology in the West operates in terms of 
planned obsolescence, i.e. rapid replacement of equipment and techniques. 
This is necessary, we are told, on grounds of efficiency and high effective 
demand. High consumption societies operate on the basis of institu- 
tionalized waste ; and purely in national terms this could be understandable. 
But the moment we look at the whole world together, the planned oboles- 
cence of the rich nations alongside the planned austerity of the poor nations 
becomes an anachronism. One hears numerous criticisms from people in 
donor nations about waste of resources, especially foreign aid, in developing 
countries ; and we in the developing countries must recognize our mistakes. 
We are so short of resources that waste is unpardonable. But may I respect- 
fully submit — and not for the sake of scoring a debating point — that 
affluent societies should occasionally reflect on their own economic struc- 
tures which have made a virtue out of waste and have allowed efficiency 
to become more important than humanity. If we wish to link up the 
positive elements of the two revolutions, we must question the fundamental 
nature and dynamics of our structures. Otherwise, we can cry ourselves 
hoarse for a ‘“‘global vision” but continue to drift apart. 

Secondly, in projecting the welfare-state idea to the world, have we 
considered seriously the social processes which gave birth to the welfare 
state ? In economic history, one has to search far and wide to find instances 
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where the ‘haves’, or the possessing classes, have willingly given up any 
of their privileges. The “‘have-nots”, almost invariably, have been obliged 
to secure their rights through agrarian movements, workers’ movements, 
trade-union activity, and so on. One does not have to be a Marxist to take 
the concept of ‘‘class conflict” seriously. Development of industrial 
societies is replete with examples. What is there in our societies which 
encourages our belief that we can create a welfare-world without pressure 
on the privileged groups ? 


Developed countries not models of justice 


Here we run up against a difficult problem. Even if developing nations 
grouped together (which is highly improbable), they could not muster 
enough economic or political power to make an international class-conflict 
successful. From all accounts, the economic and military power of 
developed nations will be greater in the year 2000 than it is now. We are 
also beginning to realize that if the West and the East (socialist countries) 
come together, as they seem to be doing, they will be able to maintain 
their economic prosperity, technological superiority and military strength 
completely independent of the “Third World”. If the privileged group is 
unwilling to surrender any of its privileges without pressure, and if the 
ability to apply pressure in the international setting is negligible, how do we 
go about matching the possibilities of the technological revolution with the 
aspirations of the social revolution ? 

Third, in accepting the analogy of the welfare state, have we perhaps 
oversimplified the situation within developed nations? A number of 
erstwhile less privileged groups in these societies have attained social 
equality and economic justice, but what about the pockets of poverty and 
the less privileged minorities whose deprivation is easily glossed over when 
we talk about prosperous industrial societies? Whether one thinks of 
ethnic minorities in North America, or immigrant labour groups in some 
Western European countries, one can see that the welfare state has failed 
to assure the full welfare of some. 

Will a projection of this two-group welfare state idea to the whole world 
not lead to a projection of the elements of inequality and injustice it 
contains ? If developing nations occasionally raise the cry of neo-colonial- 
ism, could this not be the result of a distorted welfare-state idea being 
pushed beyond national frontiers? If a national political system is not 
based on social equality and economic justice domestically, how can it be 
an instrument for promoting international economic equality? To this 
point, our discussions of international economic cooperation have not 
given sufficient attention to these problems. Now that efforts to promote 
a one-world outlook have run into heavy weather, it may be necessary to 
appraise our national situations more realistically, lest we become too easily 
optimistic and therefore, too quickly disillusioned. 
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Perhaps we have reached the point where the struggle for international 
egalitarianism should be fought at the national level. And this applies to 
both developing and developed nations. We are told that technological 
possibilities are not being used for human well-being because we lack 
political will, but are we not being naive in expecting such a progressive 
act of political will from nation states which are not yet fully committed to 
domestic egalitarianism ? 


Sceptism about development schemes 


In effect then, there must be a more fundamental motivating factor 
underlying international economic cooperation. The motivation must be 
more than development ; it must be economic justice. There is an under- 
standable temptation to consider the development issue in narrow technical 
terms of capital transfers, quantity and form of aid, etc. This is important, 
but it is not sufficient. The quest for development is a struggle for a new 
human society based upon international economic cooperation. 

For this reason, we must not become over-enthusiastic about proposals 
that 1% of gross national products be given as aid or similar specific 
measures. Again, this is not to minimize the importance of such measures 
but rather to see them in the right perspective. Unless a number of support- 
ing steps are taken to reshape international economic structures, the 
transfer of 1% of the GNP from rich to poor nations may become self- 
defeating. Patterns and conditions of trade are more important than 
quantum of capital transfers. Steps must be taken to ensure fair prices for 
primary commodities, make the terms of trade favourable to developing 
nations, promote exports of semi-processed and manufactured goods from 
developing countries to the developed, regulate the inflow and repatriation 
of foreign capital, improve the terms of loans, etc. Otherwise, receipt of 
1% of the GNP from developed nations may be neutralized by losses in 
foreign trade. Let us remember that more than 80% of the foreign 
exchange earnings of developing nations comes through exports, making 
trade far more important than aid. We might say that unless a more 
equitable trade pattern is evolved, we would have to call a halt to 1% 
capital transfer. Therefore, we need to refrain from easy enthusiasm for 
aid as a solution to the problem of under-development, since it could 
become an institutionalized form of international charity. The “Third 
World” does not want charity ; it wants justice. 

In our discussion of aid, let us be clear about what we mean. All 
manner of resources are included in aid ; but military aid is not aid, short- 
term loans with high interest rates have extremely low aid content, and, 
above all, most foreign private investment is certainly not aid. Private 
investment and commercial transfers of capital generally yield more than 
adequate return to the investors and sometimes allow investors to exercise 
a stranglehold on the recipient economy. Capital investments tempt 
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governments to indulge in sophisticated forms of gunboat diplomacy and 
often determine the tenure and conditions of national governments — a 
strange form of aid which leads to the self-immolation of the receiver. 
In some instances, investments maintain oligarchies and private small élite 
groups in power — those who dominate and dehumanize their people — 
and if those in power begin to act somewhat independently, they are 
conveniently eased out through “‘palace revolutions”, replacing one preda- 
tory national group by another. These revolts, which are change-resistors 
rather than change-generators, are then given as examples of the futility 
of revolutionary action. But let us be clear that such stratospheric revolts 
carried out by the ruling élite and their foreign supporters are not revolu- 
tions but a negation of the revolutionary process. They may shift the 
centre of authority but they retain the structure of society. 


Creative disorder 


Rightly understood, development is disorder because it changes existing 
social and economic relationships, breaks up old institutions to create new 
ones, and brings about radical alterations in the values and structures of 
society. 

If we engage in development through international cooperation, we 
must recognize that basic changes become necessary in developing and 
developed nations, as well as in the international economy. It is said that 
development is the new name for peace. But development is disorder ; it 
is revolution. Can we attempt to understand this apparently paradoxical 
situation which implies that disorder and revolution are the new name 
for peace ? 

If we believe in progress and development, let us not flinch at disorder 
and instability. Order so often provides a camouflage for injustice that 
the very quest for justice generates disorder. But we must live with this 
dilemma. Our task is to imbue the revolutionary movements of our time 
with creativity and divest them of their anarchic content. The same is the 
case with development. Revolution and development are means to achieve 
human betterment and a society based on justice. 


Poe 


Mission in a World of Cities: 
A Panel Presentation’ 


A Series of Questions 


Dr. EMILIO CASTRO 


Whether we like it or not, people’s dreams are shaped in the form of big 
cities. All mankind wants to be there; all mankind will be there. Is 
the church also there? Have we found our place in that city? For 
centuries, our church bells have set the rhythm of rural life in many villages. 
Today they are a romantic symbol of past history. Are we also living in 
the past ? 

Our films invite us to condemn the cities as places where man 
is under constant attack. Would it not be possible to escape the city, go 
back to some form of idealized rural life ? Impossible. Those who come to 
the city will never go back. The city is for them a promise of freedom, 
fulfilment. As Christians, we are called to march on. God is ahead of us, 
calling us on. The city will be the place of the new missionary calling. 

Perhaps it is not so important. Man is always man ; the church is always 
the church. Will a change in the scenery matter much? God is a living 
God. He calls men in a concrete situation to a concrete obedience. 

But man is not the same; the church is not the same. God challenges 
both to repentance, renewal, obedience in the new world of the city. 

We could look at our films from another perspective — a more optimis- 
tic one. They show the power of man to build his own city. Will it not be 
possible to dream of the new city as the emerging form of a new life ? 
Could we not, instead of idealizing the past, idealize the future? The 
growing awareness of man’s predicament in the big city does not allow an 
easy optimism. The city is there. All we can do is try to be there too. 

“To be there’? — in the modern city — is not merely a geographical 
concept but also a sociological one, because city life is an intermingling 
of human songs: of work, trade unions, associations, commuters, politics, 
cultural events. To be there means to be there. 

We should be there as a Christian community — finding our place and 
way of service and determining our position in the midst of and in coopera- 
tion with many other organizations. Where and how can we find our 
distinctive mission in relation to our common human mission ? 

Are we there as a Christian community — a fellowship that provides a 
real encounter between persons? ‘‘Koinonia” (fellowship) means tran- 
scending the solitude of humanity. While thousands of uprooted people are 
coming to cities, losing all signs of individuality, are we helping to build 


1 The three addresses were prepared for the World Council of Churches Assembly, 
and were illustrated by films dealing with man and his cities. 
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a community in the real sense of the word ? Are we integrating or dividing 
the human family? Is our congregation a living symbol of the power of 
Jesus Christ to overcome all divisions and to create a “new man’? Are 
we a promise to the city, an anticipation of the coming kingdom ? 

Are we there proclaiming God’s call to repentance and obedience ? 
While thousands come daily to the city with great expectations but little 
hope, are we there to help them to enter history, to organize themselves to 
fight for their rights, or are we providing another form of alienation ? 
While thousands are being tamed by the ways of cities, through the every- 
day repetition of yesterday’s routine, are we there calling them to a new 
and creative life? Does the life of our Christian community show a 
concern for all human beings? Are our communities living symbols of 
freedom and responsibility ? 

The new city should be a planned city. Urbanization is a new science. 
The new city will condition our habits, our values, our way of life. But 
which human values will form the city? How will it relate to the need for 
human community? Will social, economic and political power be the 
decisive factors, or will we be able to provide conditions which will make 
human life really human? Are we there, fighting against powers and 
principalities on the level of political and economic decisions, to shape the 
life of the city so that people may live as responsible human beings ? 

Are we there as survivors of yesterday, a divided church with our vision 
limited to what concerns our particular parishes, our particular institutions, 
or are we there facing the challenges and opportunities of the metropolis 
as an ecumenical people of God, looking for new ways of living and 
expressing the old and permanent truth? The world of cities is a new 
world. To enter it demands the same boldness and imagination and 
vision that the great missionaries had in the past. It is the new frontier. 
Will we be there ? 


Into the Third Dimension 
Dr. C. A. VAN PEURSEN 


The rhythms of history: One of the first stories in the Bible is about 
a garden ; one of the last stories is about a city. Somewhere in between, our 
modern, urbanizing society is to be found. The garden was restructured 
by man: it meant destruction. The city to come is being structured by 
God : it means renewal. Our cities operate as places of destruction as 
well as spaces for renewal. 

In modern cities, the rhythm of history is accelerating. The first episode 
of human history can be characterized by the effort to get control over the 
laws of nature — those overwhelming, fatal, divine forces. Natural sciences, 
technology, and medical sciences have made it possible to bring them under 
human control. They were forced to enter into human history. The second 
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episode of human history is beginning now. We come to realize that there 
are still more powerful forces overwhelming us. They are the social, econo- 
mic and organizational structures in which we find ourselves. We are 
experiencing today, even protesting against, the gap between blind power 
structures on the one hand and personal responsibility on the other. This 
tension is one of the main characteristics of today’s cities. We shall have to 
gain control over the power structures around us — revolutionizing them, 
forcing them to enter into the history of human responsibility. 

The modern city is not an object, not a sum of things, like streets and 
houses ; it is a process, a way of collective behaviour, a hidden state of 
mind. The cities represent daily, in an audio-visual way, the problems with 
which we have been wrestling. The city has a kind of inertia. It is like 
an enormous, rigid draft document that remains untouched by our 
group discussions or by the acts of its sub-cultures. 

The film illustrated all this. The traffic goes on, with its own rules and 
fatalities. Somebody told me that, because in Uppsala it takes such a long 
time for the pedestrians’ red light to turn green, people cross the street as 
soon as they see a green light, no matter where it leads them. City structures 
are persuasive. But one can influence them. When one car in a quietly 
moving line suddenly starts overtaking others, this example will be followed 
and nervousness will spread. In the city, one cannot think in terms of isola- 
ted, individual behaviour, for our personal ways of acting, our styles of 
life, can act as a trigger-mechanism in the context of the information trans- 
mitted by our behaviour. 

In the cities, the crowds are without names. Personal identity has to 
become functional. It is not automatically given. Mr. and Mrs. Jones were 
sitting in a crowded cinema. “Look, there is our old friend, Jack, five 
rows in front of us’’. “Impossible”, answered Mr. Jones. “Didn’t you 
know that good old Jack died two years ago”? “That can’t be true’, said 
Mrs. Jones, “‘because I saw him moving his head just a moment ago’’. 

The city makes people anonymous. This can mean a new freedom, as 
in the case of the two Africans in the film, who came to town, were 
liberated from the grip of the tribal system, and even chose new names — 
those of their film heroes. The aged couple moving to a metropolitan 
area feels different. Their city, their street, the house they live in, their 
own family name, are indicated only by numbers. Our cities are somewhere 
between the old name of Adam and the new names still to be revealed 
to us; and so socio-psychological research has to go hand-in-hand with 
theological reflection. We need new forms of urban education to learn 
how to be selective in our varied inter-relationships. 

The cities are places of destruction in so far as they widen the gap 
between the metropolitan and the rural areas, and, within the cities them- 
selves, between the rich and the poor. But here again no individual help, 
unless it operates as a trigger-mechanism, is demanded. The real beggars 
are not on our street corners, but in the blue-prints of the organizational 
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network of our towns. Education designed to develop a critical attitude, 
critical universities, critical school teaching, is necessary. Our consumer 
society, which neglects man himself, has to be remoulded. 

The city overwhelms with information, which is often very practical and 
persuasive. These is, for example, a soap powder which makes the water 
look dirtier than it really is so that housewives are more satisfied using this 
brand. Modern urban information, giving so-called statistically proved facts, 
plays it cool — like the Dave Brubeck quartet is doing now in the back- 
ground. 

The modern city teaches us the need for positive persuasion and critical 
corporate behaviour. The horizontal falls flat without the vertical. Or 
better, there are not two different directions, only one: the vertical is the 
third dimension to the horizontal, so that there is three-dimensional move- 
ment. Without the force of gravitation, no whirling ballet would be possible. 
A style of dance has to compel the gravitational force into its third dimen- 
sion. This is the function of Christian persuasion upon the inert forces of the 
urbanized society. But we have to learn from the persuasive patterns of 
the city. Here the words — descriptions, theories — are frustrated action. 
Praise, proclamation, diaconal help in the form of social service, have to 
be incorporated in a dynamic urban style. Theological language provides 
only stepping stones. Systematic theology is only clipped liturgy and 
reluctant diakonia. Our urbanizing world has to enter the history of 
human responsibility, the three-dimensional movement towards a new city. 


The Church's Responsibility to the Future 


Rev. HARRY DANIEL 


No one can sit back and say, “‘All this does not apply to me, because 
I come from a rural area’’. Even if we come from Asia, Africa, or Latin 
America, where the larger percentage of our population lives at the moment 
in rural areas, we are moving to greater urbanization. As we seek the 
economic development of our nations, as we seek rapid industrialization to 
the end of economic development, the rate of urbanization which is already 
high will continue to accelerate. 

This movement is visible in every part of the world : from rural village 
to city, from city to metropolis, from metropolis to megalopolis, and from 
megalopolis to ecumenopolis. We are moving toward a moment when all 
cities will be inter-connected, moving us into a universal city of man. 

Dr. C. A. Doxiadis, Director of the Institute of Ekistics, Athens, 
speaking to an international “People and Cities” Conference at Coventry, 
pointed out that the challenge is not what has happened, not even what 
happens today, but what will happen in the future. He said that using 
minimum predictions, in mid-21st century, our population, now three 
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billion, will be twelve billion, which will produce problems four times larger 
than today’s; and our present one billion urban dwellers will turn into 
ten billion urban dwellers, which will produce city problems ten times 
larger than today’s. Doxiadis pointed out that if the present crisis in cities 
is multiplied in the future, there is great danger of turning the city of man 
into a necropolis, a dead city. 

Let us take India, the city of Calcutta, as an example. With increased 
economic development (as in the case of Great Britain, Western Europe, 
USA, USSR, and Japan), India has also experienced a large shift from 
villages into cities and towns. In 1961, seventy-nine million people (18% of 
the population) lived in urban areas. About twenty million of these—nearly 
one quarter of the entire urban population — lived in eleven metropolitan 
cities. It is predicted that by 1981, in thirteen years or so, between 165 and 
200 million people will live in urban areas — more than the population of 
the European Common Market countries of France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg, or nine-tenths of the present 
total population of the USA or the USSR. Means of providing minimum 
housing, water supply, transport, education, job opportunities, medical 
care, and social services, which are already far below minimum require- 
ments, will be even tighter, unless the government and other agencies work 
much harder just to keep the situation at the present sub-human level. In 
the midst of this, Calcutta — India’s largest city, and the tenth largest in 
the world, with a population of over four and half million — presents a 
classic situation of urban decay. “The Basic Development Plan of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District”, published in January 1967 by the Calcutta 
Metropolitan Planning Organisation, after a decade of study, is the most 
detailed planning study undertaken in India, with the goal “‘to arrest the 
deterioration of the Calcutta Metropolitan District, and enhance its role as 
a major industrial and administrative centre and the cultural heart of the 
area”. Plans have been drawn up for the twenty-year period 1966-86, and 
also for immediate implementation in the next five years. 

An international group of planning experts, describing Calcutta as “a 
city in state of crisis’’, pointed out that the plan was no luxury of redundant 
research but ‘“‘an urgent social document” dealing with a city “‘on the 
verge of breakdown”. Calcutta, they said, represented “‘the first major 
challenge to mankind”’, and its failure would be a failure for modern man 
and his urbanized world. They said : ““We have not seen human degrada- 
tion on a comparable scale anywhere in the world’’. We ask if we can 
stem the rot — can we keep the people from falling below the threshold 
of hope ? 

I have been asked to suggest possible guidelines for policy and action 
for the churches : not just to carry on as we did before, not even to catch 
up with the present, but to face the 70’s and 80’s of this century. 
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The answers of the foolish man 


In the midst of all of this, we could be concerned with our inner life, 
with our worship, our family, our self-seeking, and even dare to witness to 
Jesus Christ in words only. An hour on Sunday in a clean church, or an 
hour on a weekday in a missionary bungalow, can be a pleasant change 
for a Calcutta ‘“‘bustee’”’. To ponder heaven and its marble floor can be 
exciting from the one-room, thirty-square-feet-per-adult slum tenement. 

We could be concerned to link up with the present situation— to try 
to catch up, to make minor adjustments, to try an experiment here and 
there and feel we are now engaging in urban industrial mission. 

This will not do. If we compare what we have seen today to a fast 
running train as it appears to a bystander, and if we want to catch the 
train, we cannot walk in the opposite direction nor can we even just walk 
on. If we do, we shall be killed, and rightfully so. We need to run in the 
direction in which the train is moving. We need to run alongside if we are 
to get on. 


On becoming operational 


Let me start with two negative statements: First, there is no ideal 
“model”? to be copied. All cities are in crisis — even the best planned 
cities of the West. Second, the residential parish is not the only form of 
community life ; it is a community of “‘limited liability’. 

Now let us be positive : What do we do when we get home ? First, we 
get hold of our church executive decision-makers and look at our present 
investment in personnel and money. 10% of this must be made available 
immediately for this new involvement in the future. Second, we get hold of 
our neighbouring denomination and — not alone, but together, with the 
needed specialists — make a joint survey of what needs to be done for 
the future ; and plan jointly what we will do together with at least the 10% 
released personnel and money. Third, we get hold of ourselves and act 
jointly. Not just to catch up but to face the new. Begin experiments, even 
if some of them may fail. We need to begin today — soon — in the next 
few days and months, as we face the 70’s and 80’s. 

If we did all this, it would mean the establishment of specialized 
ministries with workers, with planners, with community organizers, with the 
radical revolutionaries of today. But this is not sufficient, and if mission 
is to be the expression of the total being of the church, involving the 
entire laity, they need to be mobilized, to work with God’s agents for 
humanization, many of whom are not part of the church. 

The decade of development, we have been reminded, can become the 
decade of frustration. If this is true because our nations lack the motivation 
required on a scale required, then is it not also true that the church needs 
a new motivation to examine its present involvement — and to restructure 
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its use of personnel and finance in such a way that the emerging “‘ecumeno- 
polis” will not become a ‘‘necropolis”’ ? 

We need partners and colleagues in urban living, and this does not come 
naturally. We need training, common planning and common action by the 
people for the people; we need contact with people, with issues, with 
structures ; we need the spirit of prophecy to see the emerging urban 
pattern and to speak and act relevantly today ; we need to become involved 
significantly today for what will be the future. We need the spirit of cross- 
bearing — to suffer with the masses, the rejects, the drop-outs, in a society 
where the criminal procedure code can prevent more than five people from 
gathering together on street corners in order to maintain law and order, but 
which does not prevent hundreds and millions from living together in 
inhuman conditions. 


A New WSCEF Political Commission Publication 


Reflections on Protest 


This paperback, edited by Bruce Douglass and published jointly 
by the WSCF Political Commission and John Knox Press, USA, is 
a handbook on student politics and the role of the Christian student. 
It contains five theoretical articles and ten case studies by authors 
from all over the world. Reflections on Protest tells of : an inter- 
national teach-in in Canada, a peace mission from Japan to the USA, 
Marxist-Christian dialogue in Prague, community organization in a 
Negro ghetto in New Jersey, USA, a housing project in Liverpool, 
England, etc. Available from the WSCF, P.B. 206, 1211 Geneva 3, 
Switzerland. Price in Great Britain, Continental Europe, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada: 6s., $0.75, Sw. frs. 3. In Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America: 4s., $0.50, Sw. frs. 2. In the USA order through 
John Knox Press. $1.25. 


Altering the Direction of Technology 


ROBERT JUNGK ? 


One of the most significant and — at least for many older observers — 
surprising aspects of the recent student upheavals was the strong criticism 
levelled at the technological aspects of modern society. On the walls of 
Paris you could read : 


DEATH TO THE TECHNOCRATS or 

NO TO THE CONSUMER SOCIETY or 

HE WHO PRODUCES MORE LIVES LESS or 

DOWN WITH THE TECHNOLOGY OF EXTERMINATION. 


As these slogans suggest, the students’ disenchantment with technology 
is something quite different from the anti-technological ideologies of 
romantic or outright reactionary forces of the recent past, which, by 
attacking ‘‘the machine” were really aiming at the scientific and rational 
foundations of the industrial revolution. This difference was made quite 
clear by Herbert Marcuse, whose ideas have sparked student leaders in 
Paris, Berlin, London and Rome. He has not tried to revive the ““Luddite”’ 
movement, as some commentators have suggested, but has urged his 
readers to alter the direction of technical progress — that is, to develop a 
new technology, for the established technology has become an instrument 
“of destructive politics’. 

How would such a “‘new technology” look ? What would be its aims, 
its shape, its functions? On this point, neither Marcuse nor any of the 
other penetrating analysts of modern technological developments, such 
as Lewis Mumford or Giinther Anders, offer us more than generalities. 
“The Good Life’, ‘““The Good Society”, ‘‘Permanent Peace’’, *‘Pacified 
Existence”? — these are all general concepts which until now have not 
been given any specific content. Nor have these goals been translated into 
social action by suggesting possible strategies to achieve them. 


How decisions are made 


This gap between goals and strategies will soon have to be bridged 
because, today, decisions are no longer made in parliaments or other 
democratic assemblies. Plans are formulated in such new institutions as 
“Think Factories’’, ‘Prognostic Cells”, and ‘Research and Development 
Departments”. Groups of experts form interdisciplinary teams which can 
draw upon large information banks and other sources of data and try 


* Paper delivered for the Turku seminar on technology by Mr. Jungk who works 
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(in the words of Dennis Gabor) to “invent the future’. Their analyses and 
proposals are then handed over to the political or industrial power elites, 
who base their decisions upon them. 


Such brain trusts — to use an earlier and more familiar term — 
now exist in the back rooms of almost all national and international 
executive branches in the political and industrial spheres. They were 
first developed by military staffs who had to design weapons and strategies 
for the future, and they never really lost that special birth-mark when first 
large corporations and then governments copied their quite successful 
methods. 


These developments behind the scenes are largely unknown to the 
citizens, to the “common men” of the world, who still believe that they 
take part, or may take part, in the decision-making processes. In fact, we 
are usually asked to approve decisions which have already been made or, 
at best, are allowed to disapprove of them. We must realize who makes 
the technological decisions today and begin to grasp that technology 
can no longer be seen as a neutral force but must be seen as one which 
is dependent on political and economic power groups whose concepts of 
“things to come” largely preempt the future and shape the world of 
tomorrow before the young, who will have to live in that world, can have 
any say in these decisions. 


We are saddled with today’s largely inhuman and anti-human techno- 
logy because it was invented, designed and developed largely for non- 
human or even anti-human ends. Tomorrow’s technology, which is already 
on the drawing boards, will not be much better because it too was created 
mainly with economic, political and military power in mind. That is the 
reason why we will have ever more perfect weapons in a world of imperfect 
housing and growing traffic snarls, why our industrial apparatus will 
continue to produce millions of neat, shiny consumer articles to be used 
in an environment which every year gets dirtier and more unhealthy 
because of the pollution of industrial waste. 


Such deterioration and misuse of technology has to be fought at its 
origins. We will continue to accept or to strike out against a world of 
more rockets and bombs, of more goods designed for early obsolescence, 
unless we finally create our own “‘future creating’’ institutions dedicated 
to the invention and design of more desirable, more human, more demo- 
cratic futures. I hope that the student movement, to a greater extent than 
any other force in our time, may become responsible for such future 
creating workshops whose task it will be to “‘alter the direction of tech- 
nical progress”. But the necessary transformation of society in an age of 
scientific and industrial revolution cannot be achieved by fighting rear- 
guard actions which are lost in advance. The student movement must 
exercise more and more influence upon the processes of anticipation and 
planning. 
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In order to do this, we will have to mobilize a force which has been 
greatly neglected : imagination, and especially social imagination, making 
it work within and beyond a framework of ever-flowing information and 
permanent analysis. 


The geometrical progress of technology 


Looking back into the history of technology — if we relate its 
development to the scope of its effects — we can see three quite distinct 
stages. This can be most clearly illustrated by weapons technology, which 
has from the beginning played a pioneering role in this field. The first 
stage is characterized by weapons made to be aimed at one person, such 
as the bow and arrow or later the gun and bullet. The second stage creates 
weapons which can kill several people at once. It starts with the cannon ball 
and ends with what are now called conventional bombs which are dropped 
from planes. The third phase began when the first two atom bombs were 
exploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki at the end of World War I. The 
target was no longer a relatively small group of people; it was a whole 
city with hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. And speaking of antici- 
pation, the next stage will make it possible to choose a large area, whole 
provinces, even whole countries, as the possible victims of a single oblitera- 
ting attack. 

Such a geometrical increase is, in effect, typical of almost all aspects 
of technological development. From the invention of individual ‘‘pro- 
theses’’, it grows to the creation of apparatus, which changes the lives first 
of dozens, then hundreds, then thousands and millions of people. And 
as the different machines tend to tie into each other, the planet becomes 
more and more entangled in an ever more tightly woven complex of inter- 
dependent machinery. 

The consequences of technology began to concern society from the 
moment when technology began to transcend its limited individual impact 
and to shape and change the destiny of large collectivities and finally even 
the fate of mankind as a whole. The fact that numerically small intellec- 
tual and technical élites, serving the private interest of even smaller power 
groups, have been free to direct this growing force without strong and 
decisive control by the millions (or their representatives) who have to 
bear and suffer its immense impact, accounts for the authoritarian features 
and centralized nature of modern technology. Machines were a welcome 
substitute for slaves in an age which had done away with that kind of 
servitude. But by accepting the more subtle aspects of the relationship 
between industry and the workers serving it, we have really become tech- 
nology’s servants rather than its masters. 


If authoritarian power — perfectly symbolized by the button you have 
only to press in order to unleash all kinds of powerful mechanisms — is 
one distinctive feature of technology, the efficiency, which in turn depends 
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on economic rentablity, is another. An efficient machine would not waste 
any time or material but would, at least in principle, do what it was built 
to do in the most economical way possible. 


Alternative futures 


The amazing thing is that this kind of technology has increasingly been 
thought of as the only one possible. A hypothetical machine built upon 
the principle of division of power was quite inconceivable even in societies 
whose political system was constructed, at least in theory, precisely such 
lines. A deliberately wasteful or slow engine — what nonsense! A piece 
of apparatus constructed for aesthetic rather than utilitarian purposes — 
have you ever heard of such a silly idea? Yet do not such expressions of 
derision and outrage merely illustrate the narrowness of our vision? After 
all, man has the power to shape things according to his wishes and even 
his whims. Why should he not be able to think of machines which produce 
nothing tangible and immediately useful? Why should he not tinker with 
nuts and bolts and wires and circuits in order to create a piece of art ? 
In fact, such seemingly crazy projects have already been undertaken in 
our age. The immense particle accelerators, the biggest of all existing 
machines, with circumferences of hundreds of meters up to several kilo- 
meters, produce, at a cost of millions of dollars per year, not a single useful 
consumable article. They are scientific instruments dedicated to the 
search for truth. And artists like Schoeffer, Tinguely or Rauschenberg 
have built strange machines which produce only surprises, aesthetic impres- 
sions, and emotional shocks. 

A desirable future technology will probably be directed more and more 
to non-profitable (at least not immediately and privately profitable) goals 
such as : 


— a technology to control the effects of technology, which would 
filter smoke and other effluents, deaden noise, or make it possible to hide 
under the ground a large part of the machinery now impinging upon the 
beauty of landscapes and cityscapes ; 

— a less conspicuous technology of deliberately smaller measurements 
closer to the human scale ; 

— a safer and healthier technology (for production, transportation, 
and so on): 

— a technology able to put out smaller and more varied products in 
order to break the monotony of modern goods ; 

— a technology dedicated to easier and more individualized communi- 
cation ; 

— amore flexible and varied building technology ; 

— a vastly improved food technology ; 

— a universally accessible information technology : 
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— a technology which might make decentralized government possible 
without the loss of all the advantages of centralization ; 


— a technology for controlling disarmament. 


This list could be much longer, and in fact it will soon become much 
longer, when future creating workshops dedicated to the invention and 
design of futures made for man and not against him get to work. 


A model project 


A prototype of such a future creating workshop was the study on the 
““Glideway System”, run a couple of years ago by Assistant Dean 
William Seifert of the Massachussetts Institute of Technology and his 
students. The workshop started its work because it wanted to answer the 
challenge of an anticipated crisis. An interdisciplinary team analysed the 
nature of the challenge ; it developed models to cope with the challenge ; 
and it finally presented the best model to a wider public. 

The challenge was the situation of transportation in the so-called 
northwest corridor of the United States during the second half of the 
seventies. In this densely urbanized area, which will soon have a popula- 
tion of fifty million, stretching from Boston via New York to Washington, 
the conditions of transportation are rapidly moving towards the crisis 
point, when the flow of private cars and the movement on airlanes and 
over airports will result in ever greater traffic jams. To prevent such a 
foreseeable collapse of the transportation network, a new, fast, and con- 
venient public transportation system had been proposed as early as 1962, 
and again in the presidential message in January, 1965. But little action 
had followed these warnings given by experts and seconded by the highest 
executive office in the country. 

By carrying out a detailed project study of an original mass transposta- 
tion system — the “‘Glideway System” — the students, assisted by eminent 
experts in the various relevant fields, acted as a stopgap for government 
and industry. The work produced was later hailed as a model of imaginative 
and inspiring effort, rich in data and worthy of being taken up by a society 
which at the present time wastes its considerable scientific and technical 
skills on senseless wars and expensive prestige projects such as the risky and 
unnecessary operation aimed at being the first nation to reach the moon. 

In building their ‘‘Castle in the Air” (or, to be more accurate, their 
“Castle on Printing Paper’’), the students learned a number of extremely 
important things : First, they had to do a thorough “‘interdisciplinary system 
study”, developing a sensitivity to the complexity of modern technology 
when applied to larger societal goals. Secondly, they had to think about 
needs for at least a decade ahead rather than in the usual narrower time 
scheme, causing them to realize that the anticipation, design, and planning 
of future projects had to start as soon as possible — right now! This must 
have opened their eyes to the restrictions put upon vitally important tasks 
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by an economic system which feels that private profits are more important 
than public functions. The fact that two years after the completion of the 
study no real move has been made to solve a problem which will become 
a major headache a few years from now is for them and many others 
concrete evidence of the ‘‘future blindness’? and wrong order of priorities 
prevailing in the USA. 


The possibilities for student creativity 


If student groups all over the world would answer the social challenges 
of their present, and even more of their future, by cooperating on 
similar projects, inventing desirable alternative futures to the present 
situation, they would be able to put quite clearly before public opinion not 
only what is being neglected at present in their countries and the world as 
a whole but would also be able to indicate the exciting possibilities which 
lie ahead. It is no longer sufficient to say, ‘“‘If we did not spend our money 
on arms, we could spend it on schools and hospitals.” It is necessary to 
spell out such demands in greater detail, in exact plans, in concrete antici- 
pations, which will fire the imagination of the people. 

But this is only the first step. The next one would be to involve repre- 
sentatives of different classes and professions in such future creating 
workshops, because only if the citizen can again be drawn into the process 
of creating future public projects and laws will he regain his interest in 
politics. Democratic participation has to start as early as possible if we 
hope to avoid the establishment of new oligarchies in the form of commit- 
tees run by experts. 

I foresee that these future creating workshops will increasingly move 
from the development of concrete projects for better and more human 
tomorrows to debates about ultimate goals and meanings. Because of the 
success of technology — the fact that man can invent and build almost 
anything he puts his mind and his means to — technology is now less inter- 
esting than before; so the really difficult problems are no longer the technical, 
but the social and philosophical ones. As we begin to exert human and 
social control over our anarchic and runaway technology, we will again 
ask ourselves: Where do we go now? What is the meaning of our 
existence ? Here I feel that Christians of the modern type, who know 
about social and political dynamics as well as about science and technology, 
will be able to add an important dimension to the never-ending debate 
about the reasons and aims of human existence. Christian students should 
not feel inferior because, beyond the most important and urgent questions 
of hunger and strife, they also dare to cast their thoughts to the non- 
material problems of man, to the problems of his destiny as a spiritual 
being. The advice of Christians will be greatly needed by the society of 
tomorrow, whose problems have already begun to take form and substance 
today. 
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Theological Perception of the New Event 
in Troubled Times 


Metropolitan IGNATIUS OF LATAKTA * 


Together with the world, let us again look at things with the eyes of the 
seer of Patmos. Amid the great tribulations of this time, let us listen to 
him who sits upon the throne and says, ‘““Behold, I make all things new” 
(Rev. 21:5). We must not take this phrase merely as a program for study 
and action. No, “I make all things new” is not a program ; it is an event — 
the only event in history. Heaven and earth shall pass away, everything 
will grow old and die ; but the word of the living God, the breaking in of 
the new, shall not pass away. 

We shall not be archaeologists digging up the Christianity of the past, 
nor sociologists urging the church to be revolutionary. All that belongs to 
the past. We shall be the prophets of renewal, the seers of the risen Christ. 

What is this breaking in of the new? And in what way does it call us 
to renewal today ? 


The breaking in of the new 


The breaking in of the new is the one who comes not from the world 
of cause and effect nor from the will of man, but from God and from him 
alone. It is a remarkable fact that this phrase, ““Behold, I make all things 
new”’ is the only one in the Book of Revelation that is pronounced by 
“Him who sits upon the throne’’. All the other revelations in this book are 
transmitted to John by an angel, ‘“‘a fellow servant with you” (Rev. 22: 
8-9) or are proclaimed by the Lord Jesus (Rev. 1:11 ff. and 22: 16). 
If we look in the New Testament for the “‘moments’’ when the Father 
himself speaks, we find only three: first, the moment of Jesus’ baptism 
— “lo, a voice from heaven saying, “This is my beloved son, with whom I 
am well pleased’ ’’ (Matt. 3:17; Mark 1:11;L uke 3: 22); second, the 
moment of the transfiguration — ‘“‘This is my beloved Son, with whom 
I am well pleased ; listen to him” (Matt. 17:5 ; Mark 9:7; Luke 9:35; 
cf. If Peter 1: 17-18); and third, the supreme moment, or rather the 
hour, when all things were renewed — Easter — ‘“‘Then a voice came 
from heaven, ‘I have glorified it, and I will glorify it again’? (John 12: 
28-30), and Jesus makes it clear, ““This voice has come for your sake, not 
for mine” (John 12 : 30). 

It was for us also that Jesus “‘sent his angel with this testimony for the 
churches”’ (Rev. 22 : 16) — this revelation which is the source of all the 


* The opening address to the World Council of Churches Assembly, Uppsala, 
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others, “Behold, I make all things new”. This text must give us life, move- 
ment and being. It is the creative word itself. It is not something for 
tomorrow, something that will happen at the end. It is creatively at work 
today. It has been at work “since the beginning’. 

Revealed in the beloved Son when the fullness of time had come, the 
creative word of the Father “‘is working still” in the time of symbols as in 
the last days. ‘““These are only a shadow of what is to come; but the 
substance belongs to Christ” (Col. 2:17). The apocalypse unveils for us 
the meaning of history. It is the lamb alone who can take the book of 
history from the hand of him who sits upon the throne, and can open the 
seven seals (Rev. 5:7-9). The final revelation of the creative word 
illumines all that went before and reveals its meaning. Peter, one of those 
who witnessed the transfiguration, also regarded Christ as ‘‘a lamb without 
blemish or spot... destined before the foundation of the world and made 
manifest at the end of the times for your sake’’ (I Peter 1 : 19-20). 

In order to remind ourselves that this event ‘“‘upholds the universe”’ 
(Hebrews 1 : 3) and “unites all things’”’ (Eph. 1: 10), let us consider three 
biblical passages in the light of Rev. 21:5. 

Genesis 1:1: “In the beginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth.”” Here again, it is God who acts (epoiésen) and his action affects 
“all things” (“‘the heavens and the earth’’), revealing something new 
(“in the beginning, behold”’)*. The Torah, especially in these first 
words which contain the whole mystery that will be revealed in the 
course of time, is not an account of religious archaeology; it is the normative 
revelation of the meaning of every event. Today for us as for the priest 
who wrote the first chapter of Genesis, the living God creates all things 
“in the beginning’. He is quite different from the first cause from which 
all things flow. That is the old understanding of reality. God is the 
creative force within everything that is, constantly renewing all things, 
maintaining all things by his powerful word. “He is before all things, and 
in him all things hold together’’ (Col. 1 : 17). 

The new life, then, does not consist in making something new out of 
what already exists, nor in changing what is outdated in order to bring it up 
to date. It consists in the fact that someone acts and speaks — he who 
is the source of “‘the river of the water of life, bright as crystal, flowing 
from the throne of God and of the lamb” (Rev. 22:1). We shall never 
reach the new until we live in what may be called “the dialogue-structure 
of the cosmos’. It is the living God who speaks and acts — “‘daber 
Yahweh’, Logos tou Kyriou. The word and the act are inseparable. What 
exists exists for us because it is addressed to us by him. If we live merely 
on the level of phenomena and causes, we shall remain cut off from this 
“dialogue”, this relationship between the logos and ourselves. This is to 
live in death — the only form of decay mentioned in the Bible. 


1 Idou, a biblical word frequently used to express a new action undertaken by 
God. 
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Isaiah 45:19: This passage from Second Isaiah describes the new 
revelation. It was written during the exile — that terrible experience of 
death, which contradicted all the promises of life contained in the word of 
God. 

We are always in this exile. Our consciousness is fixed to the ground, 
at the level of phenomena, no longer perceiving the tragic irony of the 
world of objects. Since everything is ‘“‘objectivated’’, the object is the exile 
of the person. Consumers or revolutionaries, technocrats or underdevel- 
oped peoples, we are tempted to reduce everything to the status of an 
object — even the depths of the human soul. We seek the object and we 
find the absurd. Then everything is dead — the world and man and God. 
Everything is old, everything is cut off from its roots, from its source of 
personal renewal. ‘“‘They have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters” 
(Jer. 2 : 13). 

It is in the midst of this exile that God proclaims his renewal. ““Remem- 
ber not the former things, nor consider the things of old. Behold, I am 
doing a new thing. Now it springs forth. Do you not perceive it ?” (Is. 43 : 
19). In this passage, we again find the same action undertaken by God 
(poid) and the same springing forth (idou) of renewal as in Genesis 1: 1 
and Rev. 21:5. What is special about this Isaiah passage is the fact the 
past is transcended and a new future is announced. This promise was 
fulfilled in the return from exile in the middle of the 6th century. 

The “‘new thing” which has at last appeared is the Christ, and the real 
return from exile is his resurrection. But what is not changed is our state 
of exile. The fulfillment of the promise in the risen Christ makes even more 
clear the apocalyptic struggle in which we are engaged. And we are still 
living under the regime of the promise. In addition to the return from 
exile, Isaiah foretold the coming of Christ the Servant. In the same way, the 
spirit of the promise which lives in us proclaims today the second coming 
of Christ the Lord. The time of waiting is not over. It is painfully 
revealed, all the more strikingly because the Christ is already in our midst. 

Today the prince of life confronts the prince of this world. In Christ, 
death has been vanquished ; but in the descendents of woman, death has 
still to be overcome (Rev. 12:17). Thus, the structure of this world is 
not only that of a dialogue animated by the gift of the logos; it is also 
demonological, traversed by the devil. If we fail to bear this in mind, our 
answer to God’s word will be either ecclesiastical triumphalism or else 
pathological repentance. In other words, the advent of “‘the new thing’’ in 
history appears as a combat against death. This ‘‘new thing” can only 
be seen as a paschal drama. 

II Corinthians 5: 17 : This brings us to the third passage which forms 
the background for Rev. 21:5: “If any one is in Christ, he is a new 
creation. The old has passed away; behold, the new has come’. Here 
the word “to make” is replaced by a word denoting action, “creation” 
(Ktisis) ; and the whole thing is personalized (it refers to a certain person — 
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Christ). The expression of newness is carried by the word ‘“‘behold” (idou) 
and by the contrast with the past (ta archaia). But Paul tells us that ‘all 
this is from God”’ (v. 18) ; and, in order to express this mystery of ‘‘some- 
thing new’’, he uses the word “‘birth” (gegonen) in the sense of accom- 
plishment implied by the Greek perfect tense. ‘A new event is there’’ is in 
the tradition of the variant given in certain manuscripts, ‘‘all is new”, which 
brings us close to the passage in Revelations. 

In these two passages, the promise given in Isaiah 43: 19 is fulfilled 
— the past is forgotten, the old things have passed away, “the former 
things have passed away”’ (Rev. 21: 4). But II Cor 5: 17 reveals the why 
and the how of this passage, this change. Christ has died to the old world, 
and his resurrection inaugurates the new world by reconciling all with his 
Father (II Cor. 5: 14-11). The Easter of Jesus is the event which has 
wrought the change. 

In the light of these passages, can we enter more deeply into this event : 
‘Behold, I make all things new”’ ? 

Firstly, these passages give fresh meaning and value to this ‘“‘new 
thing” in history. The facts of today can be summarized as follows : For 
us who live in “‘the last days”, the event of “‘the new thing’’, the creative 
energy of the logos, the “Pantocrator”? (a word which often occurs in the 
Book of Revelation) acts “‘at the beginning” of everything. The structure 
of the cosmos is dialogala in the proper theological sense of the logos. 

The “‘new thing”? comes in the darkness — it is opposed, it struggles, 
for the structure of this world is also diabolical, in the proper theological 
sense of the word. 

This “‘new thing’? is accomplished once and for all in the death and 
resurrection of the incarnate logos. From that time on, the structure of 
history is paschal, in the proper theological sense of the passage from this 
world to a new creation. 

Lastly, this ‘new thing’, as revealed in the words of Rev. 21:5, is 
coming into this world unceasingly and increasingly, so that —for those who 
perceive Christ in faith — its consummation is a certainty, and it will be 
definite and total. Thus, the present structure of history is already a 
parousia-structure, in the proper theological sense of the presence (parousia) 
of God-with-men. 

Another fact which emerges from this biblical view of history is that 
the new creative thing is not explained by the past but by the future. It 
is obvious that the action of the living God is bound to be creative. But 
the wonderful thing about the God who revealed himself to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob is that his creative act comes from the future. It is 
prophetic. This God comes into the world as if to meet it. He goes 
before the world calling it, telling it to move along, making it larger and 
freer. Any other God is a false god, an idol, a dead god; and it is high 
time that we buried him. This god in many forms inhabits the old 
consciousness of man. He is in fact behind man as a cause, commanding, 
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organizing, pulling man back and alienating man from his true nature. 
There is nothing prophetic about this old god. On the contrary, he always 
comes afterwards as a reason for what is inexplicable, or as a last resort 
for men who are irresponsible. This false god is as old as death, an idol 
made by human hands ; and man is jealous of him (Gen. 3). He is the 
product of diabolic falsehood — not the expression of the true logos. 
This old god is dead, in actual fact; but he will not be dead in history 
until all things are new. There is no theology of that god. No, the new 
creation enters the world with the world. It does not invent itself, nor 
prove its own existence — it reveals itself. One may either welcome it or 
reject it, but it comes as an event. That is why the last words of the 
Bible were bound to be apocalyptic, a revelation. The main theme of the 
Book of Revelation, the key to history, the meaning of what is truly new 
and creative, is ‘‘he is and he is coming”’. 

The new creation is the living God ; but he enters our world in Christ, 
his incarnate logos who has vanquished death. Irenaeus of Lyons said : 
“He has given us all things new by giving us himself, as had been 
announced. A new principle was to come which would renew and quicken 
mankind” +. In the same way, Maxim the Confessor writes: “In the 
mystery of the incarnate word lies the power of the enigmas and symbols 
of scripture, as well as the knowledge of sensitive and intelligible creatures. 
He who knows the mystery of the cross and the tomb understands the 
raison d’étre of these creatures. But he who has been initiated into the 
hidden power of the resurrection perceives the final foundation upon 
which God, in his design, is building all things” °. 


The hidden power of the resurrection 


In these last times, the resurrection illustrates the coming of what is 
new. In this connection, we should reread all that St. Paul has written on 
the energy of the resurrection, which has been working upon the world and 
changing it ever since through the gospel. This means for us that the 
incarnate word, the new world, is entering our world of death. This 
intervention by the living God is bursting the chains by which men are 
enslaved — the demon, sin, death, the law, “‘the flesh’? (in the Pauline 
sense). The cross was the moment when this “‘new thing’? — the eschaton, 
the age to come — broke into our own aeon and destroyed all our tombs. 
That death on the cross is our own resurrection. ‘Through the cross, joy 
is spread all over the world” *. The most urgent thing for us today is 
perhaps to re-discover “‘the immeasurable greatness of his power in us 
who believe, according to the working of his great might which he 
accomplished in Christ when he raised him from the dead” (Eph. 1 : 19-20). 


' Trenaeus, Adversus Haereses IV, 34, 1. 


aoe In Maxim’s chapters on the theology and economy of the incarnate son of 


* Byzantine Office at Easter, 6th ode. 
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The resurrection is the inauguration of the parousia in our own acon. 
That is why we can wait with certainty and impatience for its completion, 
which was announced by him who sits upon the throne (Rev. 11 : 5). That 
is why “‘we await a Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who will change our 
lowly body to be like his glorious body, by the power which enables him 
even to subject all things to himself” (Phil. 3 : 20-21). 

This paschal event, which happened once and for all time, becomes our 
own today through him who was its artisan from the beginning and will 
always be so: the Holy Spirit. He is this ‘‘new thing’ at work in the 
world. He is the presence of God-with-us, ‘‘bearing witness with our 
spirit” (Rom. 8 : 16). Without him, God is far away, Christ belongs to the 
past, the gospel is a dead letter, the church is merely an organization, 
authority is domination, mission is propaganda, worship is an evocation, 
and Christian action is a slave-morality. But in him, in indissoluble force, 
the universe is lifted up and groans and travails to bring forth the kingdom, 
man struggles against “the flesh’’, the risen Christ is here, the gospel is a 
life-giving force, the church means communion with the trinity, authority 
is liberating service, mission is like Pentecost, the liturgy is both a comme- 
moration and an anticipation, and human action becomes more godlike. 

The Holy Spirit brings the parousia in a sacramental epiclesis which is 
mystically realistic. It creates new things; it speaks by the prophets; it 
concludes all things in dialogue; it establishes communion by diffusing 
itself ; it draws all things towards the second coming. “‘He is Lord and 
he is the Giver of Life’? +. It is through him that the church and the world 
pray with their whole heart, “Come, Lord Jesus!’ (Rev. 22 : 17-20). 

This life-giving energy of the Holy Spirit injects a new dynamism into 
our world — a dynamism which is different from our world and yet 
inherent in it. This is extremely important in order to understand the 
event which the Book of Revelation speaks about, but especially in order 
to live out in the present that which points forward to the event. The 
apocalypse, and the human drama which it unveils, is moving onward on 
two levels — the level of phenomena and the level of mystery. There is 
the level of the world that is bound by the laws of cause and effect, in 
which the alchemy of civilization and economy can never do more than 
transform one kind of death into another kind. There is also the level of 
mystery on which (ever since Daniel) the seers of the Son of Man have 
discerned the creative act which comes to save men from death. 

These two levels are not placed on top of each other; they are inter- 
penetrated. That is the principle of the prophetic interpretation of history, 
yesterday and today. The second part of the Book of Revelation (chapters 
4 to 22) consists of five books, each consisting of seven parts. The words of 
our theme are taken from the fifth book which consists of seven visions, 
each introduced by the words “‘Then I saw...” Our main theme (Rev. 
21:5) is part of the seventh vision. Since the literary principle of the 
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book is a depth of vision, not a chronological succession, the amazing 
phrase ‘Behold, I make all things new” must not be relegated to a future 
which transcends history. It reveals the new world which is already 
breaking into the present acon. 

The dramatic tension in which we live is therefore not a tension between 
a conceptual transcendence and a phenomenal immanence ; it is a struggle 
between two aeons — the present aeon (ho aidn houto) which is dialogical, 
but also diabolical, and the new aeon which is that of the parousia and 
which makes the present time paschal. The tension is of the Holy Spirit. 
It is more than a permanent revolution ; it is a palingenesis (palingenesia) 
(cf. Matt. 19 : 28 and Titus 3 : 5), a re-creation. 

In former times, it was believed that the transcendence of God could 
be safeguarded by identifying it with what is external. Today, the desire 
is to save inwardness by identifying it which immanence. But we must also 
reject this disastrous alternative which is not Christian. The new event 
is inherent in history itself because it transcends history. Because God is 
God, he became man in Christ; and because God comes in man, man 
cannot be true man unless he becomes more like God. The incarnation 
of God and the consummation of man are one and the same event — that 
which is making all things new. 

There is another factor which our present crises sometimes cause us 
to distort or forget completely : the new event is seen in the church. In 
the seventh vision (described in chapters 21 and 22 of the Book of Revela- 
tion), the central reality is the new Jerusalem. Without recourse to the 
hypothesis of two separate books, one can simply regard the two passages 
(Rey. 21 : 1-8 and Rev. 21 : 9-22) as two different approaches — a common 
descriptive technique among apocalyptic prophets and writers. One 
approach describes the immediate future; the other describes the more 
distant future. The two levels are not superimposed but are integrally 
merged. The first vision of Jerusalem is no more celestial than the second, 
and the second one is not more messianic than the first. Jerusalem is a 
new Jerusalem because its transcendence is inherent within it; and the 
church is the symbol and sign of the kingdom of God, because the 
kingdom is beginning to take form, working like leaven in the church and 
in the present time. 

In what way do we contemplate the church in faith and see the king- 
dom mysteriously and humbly inaugurated as the place where the new 
event radiates its light? The answer is found in verses 3 and 4, which 
immediately precede our text, provided that we read them within the 
context of the rest of the Bible, especially Ezekiel 37 : 26-27 and Isaiah 
7:14. These verses read, “Behold, the dwelling of God is with men. He 
will dwell with them, and they shall be his people, and God himself will 
be with them’. Jesus-Emmanuel has incarnated the mystery of the temple 
and the covenant and has transfigured Jerusalem. Thus, the new event 
is the event of the covenant. Yahweh is among his people ; the Spirit is 
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there in the heart of the bride. The blood of the lamb has sealed this 
covenant which nothing can break, not even the infidelities of the bride 
mentioned in the Song of Solomon. He has given himself, and no longer 
belongs to himself but to his church. The church does not belong to itself 
but exists only because it belongs to its Lord. The new event is that love 
triumphs over death. 

The new convenant is the foundation of the church and is the church’s 
raison d’étre. The eschatological meaning of our baptism should be studied 
by Christians today, for it is this sacrament which renews us and enables 
us to enter the new creation, because it brings us into the communion of 
the church. That would lead us, in inter-church relations, to re-centre 
everything upon the church as a great sacrament, tackling at a deeper level 
the divisions which still exist in our communion of faith and leading us 
to live more sharply and truly the tension between the two aeons. The 
renewal of Christian asceticism depends to a great extent on this eschatolo- 
gical perception of baptism; and the renewal of our solidarity with the 
whole of mankind depends on it as well, firstly because the newness of the 
church should be lived as transcendent and inherent in the world, and 
secondly because the mysterious reality of which the church is the sign — 
the agape, the divine koinonia — should be meaningful and active in the 
life of our contemporaries in all the purity and power of the gospel. 

It is up to us whether the breaking in of the new will be hidden and 
remain insignificant, or whether it will make man more godlike and 
transfigure the world. That is our responsibility in the present renewal. 


Renewal today 


It would be healthy to read chapters 2 and 3 of the Book of Revelation 
in order to understand the forms of renewal which the Spirit calls the 
churches to today. We seek the most loyal answers to “‘the new life of the 
Spirit’? — the answers which are most free from “the old written code” 
(Rom. 7 : 6). 

First, we must question ourselves about the meaning of theology today, 
since every Christian is a theologian if he “‘loves the appearing” of Christ 
(II Tim. 4:8). His loving knowledge of the living God is genuine, and 
it is attached to the one who comes into this world. The new, creative 
life manifests itself not in the past but in the future — in what is “to 
come’’. Consequently, genuine theology is polarized by the parousia. 

Too often, so-called ‘“‘theological” research reads like a commentary 
on the past. We do not advocate a fiction-theology. We simply want a 
prophetic theology which is able to discern the coming of the Lord in 
history. Christians are often criticized for lagging behind in the evolution 
of the modern world, but this situation will not be improved if our 
churches take a refresher-course in sociology or anthropology. What they 
need is a genuine theological renewal. Instead of interpreting events 
afterwards in the light of the Bible we have to live them. perceiving in them 
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the one who is coming ; and we have to promote his coming through them. 
Does not the Holy Spirit impel us to hasten the coming of the creative 
word, of the saving Christ who “‘will guide us into all the truth... for he 
will declare the things that are to come”’ (John 16: 13)? 

For the church, everything began and always will begin with the 
resurrection of its Lord. It was when the church realized that he is 
“alive for evermore” (Rev. 1: 17-18) that it became the church. The 
church is the new human race which has been given to know the Father 
here and now. Through the church, the Spirit brings to life the kenosis 
of the Lord of history. The kenosis (Phil. 2:7) is the eschatological 
condition of the kingdom, i.e. of theology which is the life of the church. 
Theology springs from the perception that Christ is risen indeed, piercing 
the veil of the first creation. Unless our renewal is theological it will merely 
be a re-adaptation, which will at once become out-of-date. Renewal in the 
church can take place only if the church is rooted more deeply in mystery, 
that second level of history which is inherent in the level of phenomena, 
and without which the phenomena lead to death. 

To perceive God in faith is to do theology, and to perceive the world 
in its drama (dialogical, diabolical, paschal and parousiac) is to renew 
theology. 

Without yielding to fashion, we must recognize that the “new life” 
is in urgent need of anthropological integration. If we often lack this 
integration, it is partly due to the false dichotomy between the conceptual 
transcendent and the phenomenological immanent. But the tension is 
eschatological. This does not mean that the church must transform itself 
into an organization for studying anthropology, sociology or socio-economic 
development. Theological perception does not destroy or neglect the 
psyche in the human person, but traces it to its source and liberates it. The 
Holy Spirit is not a super-psychology ; it is the life of the whole person. 
Similarly, theological perception does not mean that we need not know 
the structures in every order of human experience ; but it promotes and 
transforms the values which interact with the structures. The perception 
of the mystery, “‘the love of the parousia’’, which the spirit engenders in 
the hearts of baptized Christians, cannot be dismissed as mere “‘religious 
experience” nor explained away psychologically, sociologically or structur- 
ally. The new life enters all these different spheres in order to save them 
from dealth, and in order to lead them towards the new heaven and the new 
earth. 

This perception is a revelation. If we are not a revelation for our 
brethren, astonishing or irritating them, it is because we have forsaken 
the original insight, in which case we are merely theists. And why should 
we be surprised if we seem to be atheistic ? The first question in the world 
today is closely connected with our first Christian insight. It is not ‘‘does 
God exist” ? It is no longer “what is man” ? It is “chow can man conquer 
death” ? which means “‘ did Christ really rise from the dead” ? 
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Questions of this kind call us to carry out a radical renewal in our 
churches. We have often transformed the house in which God dwells with 
men into a robbers’ den, and we want to purify it. But we cannot reform 
the church. The breaking in of the new does not spring from us. The 
church is a given — it comes from God. But what are we doing with this 
gift ? That is the real question. The church exists as the divine communion 
given to men in Christ and spread by the Spirit, in order to serve the 
agape. Everything else comes under the old code of the law. 


One of the most urgent forms of renewal, then, has to do with the 
charismata in the church, as they are related to the central agape . The 
charismata are the renovating instruments of the Spirit — its manifestation, 
parousia, for the common good (I Cor. 12:7). If we carefully re-read 
what Paul said at the end of I Cor. 12 (verses 27-28), we can revise our 
priorities. Let us examine the Pauline priorities. ‘‘First apostles’ : The 
apostolic churches live because of the sacramental character of this gift. 
““Second prophets”: What position do prophets occupy in any of our 
churches today ? ‘Third teachers” : There is undoubtedly an over-supply 
of these. And one could go on, noting that the gift of administration comes 
right at the end, just before the gift of languages. Here again, how important 
a role do administrators play in our churches today ? 


Paul does not claim to give an exhaustive list of the charismata, either 
in this epistle or elsewhere. But what forms could the gifts of the Spirit 
take today, in order to interpret and to serve the new life that is breaking 
into our world? One of the most urgent contemporary needs is the 
gift of reconciliation, for dialogue in total, fraternal service is difficult in 
some areas of the world. There is also the parousiac gift which Paul and 
the early fathers called virginity, and which we call “the monastic life’’. 
Its meaning is fully understood in the parousia which has begun here and 
now. Are our churches taking these charismata seriously ? 


Today, we need more understanding of personal, cultural and social 
life, without falling into either pragmatism or romanticism. But first of all, 
we have to exercise our eschatological vision in order to see in what way 
these contemporary situations are “new” in the Christian sense. As we 
work through these problems, we will develop a more genuine Christian 
theology. 


In the sphere of inter-church relations, an eschatological vision could 
give new vigour to the dialogue. Could we not resolve the doctrinal 
dispute which still prevents full communion by turning together towards 
the coming Lord? There is no pragmatic sentimentalism in this, but rather 
that same perception of faith which calls us to re-centre everything in the 
heart of the mystery. The dialogue between the churches is stalled at 
the time before Isaiah 43 : 19 when we still consider “‘the things of old” ; 
but it is certain that the Lord is ‘“‘doing a new thing”’. Now it springs forth. 
Do you not perceive it ? 
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In the church, we should distinguish better between the structures and the 
organization. Ultimately, there is no structure in the church except the 
sacramental one, i.e. what the Holy Spirit sets before us as a sign of the 
Lord’s coming. The church is essentially sacramental because the Lord is 
not outside the world nor beyond it. He comes into this world. Organiza- 
tion, on the other hand, comes from ourselves — undoubtedly necessary, 
in the service of agape, but historically conditioned. Organization in itself 
is not the new life. The church is not an objective structure under the 
jurisdiction of sociology ; it is a creative power, an instrument of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The relationship between the church and the world is too often thought 
of as an organizational problem, as if church and world were two systems 
which can either be reconciled, or else continually repel one another. But 
this relationship must be experienced as a meeting between the communion 
with God (nourished in the church through the sacraments) and the struc- 
tures of the world, which are inspired by certain values. It is on the level 
of values that we have to live out the drama of Easter and of the parousia, 
in order to restore to life that which is enchained by death. 

The church’s mission in the world today is not to supply techniques, 
for the new life of the parousia does not create more structures in the 
world. The mission of certain churches can and must be mutual aid — agape 
“in deed and in truth” (I John 3 : 18). But the mission of all the churches, 
rich or poor according to this world, is to be the living, prophetic conscience 
of the drama of the present time. ““The creation is groaning and travailing”’ 
(Rom. 8:22). Do we know this, as St. Paul supposes? Do we live it 
out ? How do we translate it into the experience of work, of money, of 
matter, of the cosmos ? 

We have to understand our work on ethical problems and liturgical 
renewal in its full eschatological dimension. To put it briefly, the cultural 
revolution of which ethics and liturgy are a part demands of us a radical 
renewal, not only at the level of the forms which are in themselves con- 
tingent, but especially on the level of the Spirit. Culture, in the light of the 
parousia, is the true iconography — the work of the Holy Spirit which 
fashions Christ and the new universe out of the first creation. 

‘Behold, I make all things new’’. It is not a ‘‘deus ex machina”? who 
is speaking, sweeping away the whole scene of the cosmos. It is the break- 
through of the sacramental liturgy into the eternal liturgy. What will 
disappear is not the world, this marvel of the creative word. It is death 
which will disappear. The labour of generation after generation of men 
will not be wiped out ; it will be transfigured once and for all. 


God in the Revolution 


“Behold, [am making all things new” 


JURGEN MOLTMANN 1 


By using this phrase as my title, I hope to take up the theme of the 
Fourth Assembly of the World Council of Churches in Uppsala and set 
it against the backdrop of our contemporary experience of reality. The 
seven years that have passed since the WCC’s Third Assembly in New 
Delhi have been characterized by the upsurge and revolutionary thrust of 
the younger intellectuals all over the world — a challenge to the churches 
and to all Christians, which we must respond to in terms of the new 
situations in the world. This may, in turn, lead us to pose a new challenge 
to society. 

Instead of a well-balanced theological lecture, I would like to present 
a series of theses — not as a ready-made theological soup for you to gulp 
down but as an aperitif to whet your appetite. Theology is not just some- 
thing to be eaten ; it is something we have to brew together. 


THESIS 1: We live in a revolutionary situation. As time passes we shall 
increasingly experience history as revolution. We can deal 
responsibly with our human future only as we do so revolu- 
tionarily. 


In this thesis, the word revolution occurs three times — too often. For 
since Vietnam and Cuba, since the racial struggles in the United States and 
the student protests in Western and Eastern Europe, this word has become 
a slogan and faded into a commonplace. And yet, men are still not 
consciously geared to the new situation which we describe as revolution. 
Christians and the churches seem to find this new demand particularly 
hard to meet. 

The situation in which we live and reflect has become, objectively 
speaking, “‘revolutionary’. This can be seen in at least three great 
challenges. The dominant white, industrialized nations have developed 
a system by which they are constantly growing richer, while the others are 
falling proportionately further behind. This has led to anti-colonial and 
anti-imperialist wars of liberation in Asia, Africa and South America, and 
will lead to a global crisis in the decades to come. In these struggles, libera- 
tion from economic exploitation is linked with liberation from political 
dependence and racial discrimination. The proletariat of contemporary 
humanity is not the workers of the advanced, industrialized nations but the 
peoples of the Third World. Karl Marx’s categories of alienation and 
revolutionary hope must be viewed in this way. 


1 Dr. Moltmann, professor of theology at Tiibingen University, delivered this 
address at the Turku World Student Conference. 
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The production capacities in the advanced industrialized nations are 
outstripping the hitherto dominant structures of capitalism, nations and 
governmental bureaucracies. We call this the technological revolution. The 
existing political, social and legal structures for organizing production and 
distribution are no longer capable of exploiting the new possibilities of 
technology for just and progressive ends, creating an increasingly dangerous 
tendency to use technological power in a merely negative way for the 
defence of the status quo. 

In the universities, there are signs of a coming educational revolution. 
Old institutions for the training of gentlemen cannot cope with the massive 
increase in university populations. The masses of new students make 
the universities split apart at the seams. Whereas they formerly trained 
experts for a static society, universities must now help people to think criti- 
cally and in politically responsible ways. The student protest movements 
have revealed a revolt of man’s political reason against its enslavement to 
technical thinking, of his moral reason against its enslavement to “neutral” 
implementation. The sciences are being recalled to their genuinely human 
_ possibilities and promises in order to help create a new mankind. They can 
no longer be enslaved to a society which betrays its most human opportuni- 
ties. Thus, every branch of scholarship is having its socio-political function 
put under scrutiny. 

As time passes, we shall increasingly experience history as revolution. 
But what is “revolution”? ? I mean by this a change in the structural basis 
of a system — whether economic, political, moral, or religious. All other 
changes can be understood as evolution or reform. But a change in the 
basis of a system only becomes a genuine possibility when previously 
unsuspected opportunities or forces arise. People develop a critical aware- 
ness when they compare the actual with the possible and notice a discrep- 
ancy, when they perceive that the future could be different from the 
present. We live today in a world of unrealized but quite realizable 
humanity. Now that we have the chance to do away with hunger and 
check over-population, any structures which prevent the realization of 
these possibilities must be changed. For today, the flood of possibilities 
is drowning the existing institutions for realizing them. Observing with a 
critical eye, the future stands as a possible ideal in contrast with a constrict- 
ing present. Thus, in the repressive thinking of reactionaries, the posses- 
sion of the present stands in threatening contrast to the coming future. 
Science, technology and education are continually producing new possibili- 
ties, yet our political capacity lags behind, forcing us into an ever more 
revolutionary history. We experience reality as history and history as a 
revolutionary conflict between the future and the past. This revolutionary 
history tends to become totalitarian as, from economics to morality, politics 
to religion, all is caught up in the conflict of the possible and the real, the 
future and the past. Moreover, this revolutionary history tends to become 
permanent. It will again run away with even the most successful of the new 
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structures. Revolution is not a matter of a limited period of transition ; it is 
a new way of experiencing time. 

We have no choice but to accept a revolutionary responsibility for the 
future of mankind. To take up today the search for truth will involve 
discovering, as Gramsci did, that “‘truth is revolutionary”. To search for 
truth is to discover that the world can be changed and does not have to 
remain as it is. To search for truth is to test scientific theories by the imper- 
ative of transforming reality. Action in history which leads toa more just and 
free humanity becomes the goal of all theoretical work. Scientific knowledge 
becomes man’s means of liberating himself from unperceived dependence, 
when it can be put to use in responsibility for a more human future. The 
unity of knowing and doing lies in the acceptance of a revolutionary 
responsibility for history. 


THESIS 2: The new revolutionary situation has brought Christianity into 
a deep crisis of identity. Christians and the churches will 
only recover their true identity when they overcome their 
own spiritual alienation and cease being among those who 
hinder man’s free self-realization. 


“There is no theology of revolution’’, say our worried bishops. But the 
theology of revolution is not created by bishops; it is developed by lay 
Christians who struggle and suffer in the world. On the other hand, it is 
true that there will be no “‘theology of revolution’ until there is a revolution 
in theology. If Christians are not acting revolutionarily, they have no right 
to make theological speeches about revolution. The church has no right 
to a “theology of revolution” for the world if it is not engaged in its own 
basic transformation. It will simply not be taken seriously if it speaks and 
acts against man’s economic alienation without fighting the spiritual 
alienation that the church itself causes. We will have little to say about the 
“new earth’ until we realize that the heaven of our religion has also 
become old and repressive and that we need a ‘“‘new heaven” as well. ““The 
critique of heaven is being changed into a critique of earth, the critique of 
religion into a critique of law, the critique of theology into a critique of 
politics”, said Karl Marx. Today it is the other way around. 

Christianity is experiencing an identity crisis in all parts of the world. 
“The old order is past; the new has not yet begun’’, affirm blacks and 
whites, Americans and Europeans alike. Thus, in many places, the churches 
are losing their monopoly on Christians. People are leaving the churches 
because it is only in solidarity with the oppressed and the revolutionaries 
that they can be sure of living out their faith. The Christian faith itself is, 
thus, losing its power to make history move. Many are abandoning it 
because they find it powerless to bring in the future. They seek elsewhere 
the new man, the new community, even the new gods. Will the churches 
decay in favour of a non-church Christianity ? Will Christianity disappear 
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along with the dominance of Europe and the first industrial revolution ? 
Or is there within Christianity a latent revolutionary potential which can 
be discovered, made human and turned into action in society ? 

There can be no real Christian presence at the places of revolutionary 
decisions unless there is a self-critical movement of repentance among 
Christians. We must find determined groups of people who will carry the 
revolution into the existing churches. Christian faith has to do with God 
and Christ, but what is the church to do here and now? It knows 
where it comes from, but no longer where it is going. The future is 
worrisome. However, no one finds his identity merely in remembering his 
origins. His identity is worked out in practical identification and commit- 
ment, in the present, to the building of a greater future. Once Christians 
rediscover why they are here, they will also rediscover who they are. The 
present crisis leads some to flee into a golden past in order to try to 
preserve it. Others take refuge in a non-political and merely emotional 
faith. Others again escape into future-oriented direct action. They join 
revolutionary groups and then go around wondering whether they still 
are Christians and, if they are, why. 

How can we break out of our own spiritual alienation from the reality 
of life with a freedom that knows what it seeks? How can we penetrate 
through our criticism of traditional Christianity into an awareness of 
rebirth and a new self-consciousness ? Where is the “‘new heaven’’ ? 

It is the hope of committed Christians that the church can change. They 
are aware of the deep discrepancy between the present forms of Christian- 
ity and the possibilities within it yet to be realized. They are frustrated 
because faith is linked with worry about the future ; they are frustrated by 
the repressive character of church morality; they are frustrated by the 
authoritarian power structures in the church and the clerical string-pulling ; 
or they are frustrated because of the alliance between the larger churches 
and the existing balance of power. They are looking for a faith that is free 
and allied with hope for the future. They demand that man be entrusted 
with responsibility for his own personal morality. Since the church has for 
so long presented the heavenly Christ only in terms of sermon, sacrament 
and hierarchy, committed Christians now seek fellowship with the crucified 
Son of Man who waits among the hungry, the naked, the prisoner and the 
refugee for the response of the righteous. 


THESIS 3: The eschatological (and messianic) tradition of hope can give 
rise to a new birth of Christian faith in our revolutionary 
times. 


The modern world is open-ended. Modern thinking is geared to the 
future. Nature is no longer experienced as a static and ready-made reality 
because modern science and technology have turned nature into the 
building site of the human world. The structures of society are no longer 
felt to be given by nature or by God because we know that they are man- 
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made and can be changed by man. Where, in the past, we felt personally 
responsible to these structures, we now feel socially responsible for them. 
We no longer have authoritarian structures; only functional forms of 
corporate life. Modern man has become the lord both of nature and of 
his own history — he can be the creator of a more human world but just 
as easily, his own gravedigger. ‘The Future’, for him, is freedom, an 
opportunity for the new. 

This new orientation has brought our familiar religious concepts into 
a deep crisis and is the basis for modern criticism of religion. Faith in a 
transcendent God and any religious attachment to the past are worthless in 
the modern world. 

Christianity can only respond to this new situation by recalling its own 
inherent — if often neglected — prophetic hope. This is the revolutionary 
potential immanent in Christianity. It is a hope directed towards God and 
the coming of his kingdom which cannot be reduced to hopes for the next 
stage of history. Instead, it arises from the crucified witness to the nearness 
of the kingdom, and is therefore involved in history. Before, Christians 
hoped for the soul in heaven; but now, the political relevance of this 
eschatological hope must be emphasized by the use of the phrase “‘mes- 
sianic hope’. Throughout the history of Israel and the Christian church, 
there has been a tension between a religious faith in another world which 
leaves the earth to its own devices and a hope for the future which accepts 
responsibility for transforming the earth. Yet among both the prophets 
of the Old Testament and the apostles of the New, we find again and 
again a longing for change. Israel left the Sun God and his pharaoh behind 
in Egypt and set out with the new God, Yahweh, in exodus from religious 
and political enslavement. Yahweh was a God of promise and of the 
exodus, a God of the covenant and of hope, a “‘God going before us’’, 
‘into the future’. The exodus was an event of religious and _ political 
liberation which is still experienced today as a symbol of the liberation 
that is to come. Christians are known as “‘those who have a hope’’ (Eph. 
2:12; I Thess. 4: 13). In the crucified witness to the kingdom of freedom 
they see the old world crucified and the new creation made available. 
Thus, they rise from the humiliation by foreign powers and from resignation 
in the face of fate, in order to proclaim the coming God and his messiah, 
who will bring an end to the suffering of the whole creation. In the ancient 
world of sacral politics, these Christians appear as revolutionaries of both 
heaven and earth. They despise the “‘gods” of the fatherland and refuse 
to offer sacrifice to the Roman emperor-god. They are not content with 
pax romana but eagerly await pax christi. Celsus, the well known second- 
century critic of Christianity, reproaches Christians for causing a riot 
(stasis) in heaven by not sacrificing to the gods, who then break out in 
anger against all men. At the same time, these “heavenly revolutionaries” 
also throw into confusion the prevailing religio-political order on earth. 
They are, therefore, public enemies of the state and traitors to humanity. 
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Neither Paul nor the early fathers developed any “‘theology of revolution” ; 
yet the effect of Christians worshipping God in the crucified Jesus was 
certainly revolutionary. In so doing, they attacked the nerve centre of the 
political religions and of the religious politics of their day. Their theology 
was a revolution even if they knew nothing of a “‘theology of revolution’. 

Today too we must beware of making a program out of an uncontrol- 
lable effect. Radical Christianity will have a revolutionary effect. But a 
revolutionary program would be a good way of neutralizing it. The title 
“revolutionary” is one which can only be given by others ; a man cannot 
claim it for himself. 

We understand eschatological messianism in terms of the word “‘new’’. 
In exile and in bondage, the prophets told the Hebrews of a “‘new Exodus’, 
a ‘“‘new conquest of the promised land”’, a “‘new Zion’’, a “new Jerusalem’, 
and a “‘new David’. And into this message of a new future for Israel the 
prophets inserted the never-yet dimensions of a greater future: final 
salvation and universal redemption for the whole of creation. In the 
New Testament, the apostles proclaim the ‘“‘new man’’, the “new covenant”, 
the ‘‘new song’’, the ‘“‘new wine’’, the “‘new people of God”’ and, in the end, 
the “‘new creation of heaven and earth’. This universal Christian message 
of the new is clearly summarized in the God who finally says, ‘Behold, 
I am making all things new’. In this tradition, the new future comes into 
transitory history in waves of anticipation — first, in the sending of the 
Messiah of God, who embodies in his person among the captives the 
coming liberty and makes it available to all mortal flesh in his resurrection ; 
then, in the sending of the gospel, the word of the future which absolves the 
sinner, justifies the godless and gives hope to whose who are crushed ; next, 
in the sending of Christ’s church, the “new people of God” drawn from 
all races and tongues, the avant-garde of the new humanity which vicari- 
ously embodies for others his freedom from the compulsion of this world ; 
then, in the new obedience of believers, who, amidst the ordinary things of 
this world, anticipate the coming freedom ; and finally, in “‘the new heaven 
and the new earth where justice dwells’, where Christ’s presence purifies 
heaven of religious myths and forces and earth of pain, sorrow and mean- 
ingless death. 

This is a historical faith in the future which brings together God’s 
presence and the freedom of creation. To be sure, this current of hope in 
our history has often been mis-interpreted, and we do not take part in it 
by mentioning it. This hope springs to life in combat with the repressive 
myths and the falsehoods which it confronts. There is no other Christian 
concept which bears the seeds of rebirth for a spiritually contemporary faith. 


THEsis 4: The new criterion of theology and of faith is to be found in 
action. 


The aim of Marx’s criticism of religion was the categorical imperative 


“to overthrow all structures by which man is humiliated, enslaved, aban- 
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doned and despised’. For him and indeed for the entire modern age, 
ethical and political action has become the test of any theory. Truth must 
be applicable. If it contains no initiative for the transformation of the 
world, it becomes a myth of what already exists. Since reality has become 
historical, and man knows himself to be a historical being, then only in his 
historical activity will he find the possible unity of existence and conscious- 
ness. This is the event of truth. 


In the past, the Christian tradition of hope in the coming God and the 
new creation has not always been faithful to this criterion. Christian hope 
for the future was often mere speculation. It told of the last events to 
come as if they had already happened. But only the past can be told ; the 
future has to be anticipated historically in word and deed. Christian hope 
was often a reassurance about the eternity which God would bestow, and 
thus neutralized life on earth. We must not forget however, that eschatolo- 
gical visions were originally the visions of the martyrs on the way into 
exile or the arena, and were thus precisely part of the practice of martyr- 
dom. The critical issue can be formulated in Rauschenbusch’s words : 
**Ascetic Christianity called the world evil and left it. Humanity is waiting 
for a revolutionary Christianity which will call the world evil and change it’’. 
Under our modern conditions, the eschatological symbolism of Christian 
hope seems mythological. We cannot continue to dream about eternity 
but must, as far as possibilities allow, bring the hoped-for future into 
practical contact with the miseries of the present. This is necessary not 
only because of the modern world: it is also one of Jesus’ demands. He 
did not merely announce the kingdom of God; he practised it in his 
love of sinners and publicans. As today’s students discover that “truth is 
revolutionary’, Christians must discover that the truth of Jesus ‘“‘makes them 
free’? and demands to be “‘done’’, as the Gospel of John suggests. The 
certainty of Christian hope is practised in the transformation of the present. 
In waiting to be transformed by God, we transform ourselves and the world 
around us into the likeness of the new creation. This is the possibility that 
gives life to the Christian faith. It is a possibility realized by faith in 
repentance, in conversion, in the new birth to living hope and in the new 
life that knows no relationship separated from God. A messianic current 
of renewal flows through history from the Messiah of God who died to 
this world and was raised to the new, coming world of God’s justice. We 
find in him not only the inner conversions and liberations of men’s hearts 
but also the reformations, renaissances and revolutions of prevailing struc- 
tures. In the perspective of Christian hope, the world is not an insignificant 
waiting room for the soul’s journey to heaven. It is the battleground of 
freedom and the exhibition ground of the new creation of all things. Hope 
must not empty the present of significance for the sake of dreams of the 
future ; and it cannot compensate for an empty present by dreams of the 
future. Rather, it must draw the projected future into the miseries of the 
present and use it in practical action to abolish misery. By criticism and 
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protest on the one hand, imagination and activity on the other, freedom 
for the future becomes a reality. 

Since, in our day, the activities of the churches are the strongest weapons 
for criticism of the church, Christians too will be judged whether or not 
they ‘‘do” the truth of Jesus and “‘prove”’ their faith in practice. 


Tuesis 5: The church is no heavenly judge over the quarrels of the 
world. In the contemporary struggles for freedom and 
justice, Christians must commit themselves on the side of the 
humanity of the oppressed. 


Some say that the church is for all men, meaning that it must stay out 
of political quarrels. They say that, since there are no clear and direct 
Christian directives about political matters, the church must be at the 
service of all sides. But this is the old triumphalism in new dress, offered 
by the representatives of the organized churches to the embattled parties — 
the church is “‘the third force’, a ‘‘neutral platform” for peace and recon- 
ciliation, a “‘place of meeting’’. Sub specie aeternitatis, all worldly conflicts 
become relative and unimportant. There was once a time when this media- 
ting position of the church was occasionally put to good use and proved 
conducive to peace ; but today any ambiguous and deliberately theoretical 
appeals for peace die away unheeded, as was shown by the speech of 
Paul VI to the United Nations. Conflicting parties have become tired 
of abstract appeals to their conscience and weary of verbal sermons on 
morality. They do not expect to resolve their conflicts with the aid of the 
transcendental wisdom of the church. 

Yet if Christians take sides in the political struggle, will they not then for- 
get that God loves all men? Itdonot think they need to. The goal of Christian 
universalism can be reached precisely through the dialectic of commitment 
to the oppressed. It is the goal of the church to be that “new people of 
God’’, of which others can say, ‘“There is neither Jew nor Gentile, neither 
Greek nor barbarian, neither master nor slave, neither man nor woman.” 
Today we would say : neither black nor white, neither communist nor anti- 
communist, “for all are one in Christ Jesus’. The barriers which men 
build to define their own position and humiliate others are broken down 
in Christ’s church, since men are there defined in a new way. By under- 
mining and breaking down all barriers — whether of religion, race, 
education or class — the Christian community proves that it is the fellow- 
ship of Christ. The new mark of the church in our world could be that it is 
not composed of likes but of unlikes, even of former enemies. This would 
imply, therefore, that national churches, class churches and race churches 
are false churches of Christ, already heretical because of their structure. 

The path towards this goal of a new human community involving all 
nations and languages is a revolutionary one. To quote Paul once more: 
‘For consider your call, brethren ; not many of you were wise according 
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to worldly standards, not many were powerful, not many were of noble 
birth ; but God chose what is foolish in the world to shame the wise ; God 
chose what is weak in the world to shame the strong ; God chose what is 
low and despised in the world, even things that are not, to bring to nothing 
things that are, so that no human being might boast in the presence of 
God. Let him who boasts, boast of the Lord’. According to this, the 
church of the foolish and weak is given the power of judgement over the 
powerful and strong. The community of the crucified is gathered, according 
to an old prophetic image, so that the valleys may be lifted upand the moun- 
tains be made low, so that those who hunger after righteousness may be 
blessed and so that those who justify themselves may be cursed. Thus, the 
path of the kingdom into the world is prepared. Only in this way will all 
flesh see the glory of the Lord. To put it without images : God’s love and 
Christ’s humanity are committed to the side of the weary and the burdened, 
the lowly and the oppressed. But then, how can this be a way to the new 
community in which all barriers are destroyed ? 

Martin Luther King took the side of the blacks and the poor. He 
organized strikes and protest marches against white racism and the capi- 
talist society in his country. Yet he always had the arrogance and fear of 
the whites in mind — their lack of salvation. He mobilized the blacks and 
the poor not only to revenge the blacks against the whites but also to 
redeem both black and white from racial alienation. 

The young Karl Marx did not speak only of the alienation of the 
exploited proletariat but also understood the alienation of the capitalist 
exploiter. If the one is deprived or robbed of his true humanity, the 
robber is thereby depriving himself of his own too. 

Albert Camus described the human aim of revolution in this way: 
The slave rises against his master, and, in so doing, refuses him as master — 
but not as a man. His protest is directed against the master’s refusal to 
treat him as a man. Both master and slave, as such, cannot be freely human 
with one another. If the slave’s rejection were a total rejection, his revolt 
would bring nothing new into the world; it would merely reshuffle the 
inhuman relationships. The human revolution is not out to turn the slaves 
into masters but to get rid of the whole wretched master-slave structure, so 
that men may be able to treat one another as men. If the revolution loses 
sight of this goal, it becomes nihilistic and loses its fascination. 

In this sense, Christian commitment to the “damned of the earth’ is 
a path to the redemption of those who are damned and those who damn 
alike. Only through this dialectic of commitment can true universalism be 
reached. Ecclesiastical triumphalism is an inappropriate anticipation of 
God’s Kingdom. 
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Tuesis 6: The problem of violence and non-violence is a false problem. 
The only question is that of the appropriate or inappropriate 
use of force and the question of the adaptation of means to 
ends. 


Those who most insist today on non-violence are usually those who 
control the police. Those who call for revolutionary violence are usually 
the powerless. This is the paradox. Clearly, any change in the structures 
of power will only be achieved by the use of power. However, power must 
be justified or else it is nothing but naked power. The use of revolutionary 
violence must be justified by the human aims of the revolution, and the 
existing power structures must be shown up in their inhumanity as naked 
power. In no other way can revolutionary violence be made comprehensible 
and appropriate. Unless every possible means are put to use, no one will 
believe in the revolutionary future ; but if inappropriate means are used, 
then the aims of the revolution are betrayed. 

The criterion for any action is the extent of change possible. One needs 
a trained eye to be able to see the opponent, the means and the aim in the 
same perspective in order to bring about the desired result. There is no 
point in encouraging the radicalism of the right by short-lived revolutions. 
There is no point in waking “‘sleeping dogs” only by treading on their tails. 
It is useless to provoke, by short-term actions, the massive use of counter- 
violence on the streets only in order to prove how malevolent your 
opponent is. In the tempo of revolutionary impatience, which inevi- 
tably thirsts for more action, one needs a large measure of patience and 
imagination in order to change plans constantly. One must be able to 
combine what he desires with what is objectively possible and with 
what is subjectively achievable — a delicate art. 

The human aims of a revolution must not be discredited by an inappro- 
priate use of violence. Even within the revolutionary movement, the means 
may overstep the ends — as we saw in Stalinism. If these means are 
violence pitted against violence, then it will be extremely hard after the 
revolution to bring an end to it all. Who has ever known a dictatorship, 
a secret police, or any bureaucracy of violence to disband on its own? If 
the aim of revolution is a more fully realized humanity, then this goal 
must hold also for the so-called “transitional period’. In the process of 
change, we must anticipate the future and live humanly even in the time of 
transition. 

Therefore, a modern revolution in favour of a more human future must 
beware of falling into the categories of the world it wishes to overthrow. 
The vicious circle of violence and counter-violence is one we must enter 
circumspectly if it is ever to be conquered and abolished. Revolutionary 
means must constantly be reconciled with human goals. Otherwise, the 
revolution will soon dissipate into terrorism and apathy. How will the use 
of violence help us to bring about the kingdom of non-violent comradeship? 
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Those who allow their opponents to prescribe their law are certainly not 
yet the new humanity. Any means may be appropriate but they must be 
other and better than those of the opponents if they are to confuse them. 
Martin Luther King spoke and acted on the basis of a fundamental truth 
which was not dependent on political power and the rules of its games ; 
and, precisely for that reason, he was more dangerous to the powerful than the 
prophets of violence. The “‘poker players” of power must be compelled to 
join reason’s game of chess. 


THESIS 7: The presence of Christians in revolutions can affirm that 
they are free from the compulsion of the law. 


I offer this last thesis with some care and much self-criticism, not as 
a school-master would, but in order to offer a glimmer of hope. Revolu- 
tions are often legalistic. In an understandable but also regrettable way, 
they are often dominated by a moralism with clearly-defined “‘good guys” 
and “‘bad guys’’. Of course, they are right to criticize the malevolence of the 
opponent and to appreciate the self-affirmation in their own camp — the 
hitherto unknown bonds of solidarity with their comrades in arms. But 
there is ambiguity in even the best of human lives. Even a high degree of 
self-criticism in face of one’s own mistakes is not enough. This self-criti- 
cism does not necessarily prevent Stalinistic pride in one’s own achieve- 
ments. Revolutionaries often resemble the puritans of old in taking themselves 
over-seriously and in having forgotten how to laugh at themselves. Thisis all 
quite understandable, even inevitable. But I would hope that Christians, 
those who believe in God’s presence in the midst of the revolution, would 
be able to laugh and sing and dance like the first-born of all creation. 
During a Christian student revolution in the United States, what deeply 
impressed me was that they had thrown off their former compulsiveness 
and apathy and could laugh about their opponents and themselves — they 
were “joyous revolutionaries”. Even at the moment of martyrdom, a 
revolution can look like a procession of the liberated: and then it 
transcends even the revolution itself. Jesus was not a Zealot like Bar 
Kochba, nor a preacher of repentance like John the Baptist. He was 
called ‘‘a glutton and a wine-bibber’. His disciples did no fast; but, 
together with Jesus and the outcast, they celebrated the heavenly banquet 
of the just. Is this not foolishness? Do we have time for that in the 
revolution ? The citizens of the old world certainly think it stupid, and 
it annoys the puritans of the new dispensation. Nevertheless, this is the 
way that revolutionary movements can be freed from the compulsion of 
legalism and good works. Faith in God who is making all things new can 
strengthen those renewals in history which are now possible and must be 
carried out. But God laughs at those who make themselves into demi- 
gods. Freedom for revolutionary action can be bound up in faith with 
freedom from a compulsion to revolutionary action. Christians will be 
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strange birds in the revolution. They are perhaps the fools of the revolution 
— those who love it but who also laugh about it and shock people. They 
love it and laugh about it because they are the heralds of an even greater 
revolution in which God will do away with far greater contradictions 
than those any present revolution can ever have in view. Any world- 
transforming deed of justice which succeeds corresponds to God’s justice 
on earth ; yet it always needs to be referred back to God’s own overturning 
of this world in which even the best cannot be “‘very good”. The love 
which transforms the world is upheld by the hope which overcomes the 
world. At this point, Christian faith can free men from the cramps of fear 
and revenge ; and, in this way, a deeply earnest love for suffering man can 
be combined with a joyous and light-hearted belief in God. Faith’s practical 
initiatives for the world’s future are linked with a certain mysticism. 

The Christian God is no heavenly guarantor of the status quo. Neither 
is he the avenging God of those who have suffered. In him is found that 
eternal joy which leads all creation to play and dance. Marxism suggests 
that all work will be transformed into free activity. This is the transition 
from the “‘kingdom of necessity” to the ‘kingdom of freedom’? — an idea 
which has a long history. The Christian tradition knows this idea as faith’s 
liberating man from the law of works — a liberation which brings forth 
the free fruits of love. In mysticism, we have the transformation of necessary 
work into the game of freedom. Work because of necessity or self-aggrandize- 
ment is work which alienates and oppresses man. Even revolutionary work is 
determined by that which it is trying to change and abolish. Faith means 
that already, here and now, amidst poverty and necessity, we can start 
on the future of freedom, love and play. Where this spirit of freedom 
reigns, where this spirit of laughter and festivity is spread abroad, the 
revolution in the revolution can take place. Revolution can be saved from 
the alienated form which it assumes within the struggle. It was a student in 
Tiibingen who transformed Che Guevara’s saying, ““The vocation of every 
lover is to bring about revolution”’ into “‘the duty of every revolutionary is 
to bring about love’’. 


The Dialectical Meaning of Humanity 


NEstTor RAUL GARCIA ? 


There is no exclusively Latin American perspective on the anthropo- 
logical problem for the fundamental reason that the world of today is a 
planetary world. The search for humanity affects the whole world, and 
the present struggle of the Latin American people is precisely the struggle 
to attain this humanity along with the rest of the world’s peoples. Anyone 
who thinks that Latin America is merely seeking economic vindication (an 
end to underdevelopment) or social vindication (the eradication of misery 
and the attainment of an adequate standard of living) has a poor concept 
of our aspirations. Such economic and social needs are the most urgent 
individual expressions of a wider need: the need to attain truly human 
status. 

Individual regional experiences must today be integrated into the 
universal experience of humanity, permitting each culture to cultivate its 
own personality while feeling responsibility to the rest. Anthropological 
studies have revealed that there is no such thing as an inferior culture and 
that, therefore, there is no justification for ethnocentrism or colonialism ; 
but they have also demonstrated how much a people can be enriched by 
openness to other types of human experience. Of course, there is also a 
risk involved in this openness: the rapid communication systems which 
permit us to share our experiences with all men also expose us to threats 
of massive destruction such as man has never before known. 

Now more than ever, man is one, and questions about his nature 
demand one single answer. This answer must take into account the differ- 
ent experiences of humanity in different cultures ; but the answer must be 
one because, in the end, we are all men. The answer may be interpreted 
in different ways in each society, but all must live it out in solidarity. 
Philosophical reflection about man must be carried out in this pluralistic 
perspective, not from a regional perspective but taking into account the 
regional perspectives. 


The place of philosophy 


As we seek an understanding of humanity in a universal sense, we face 
another problem. What is the place of philosophical thinking in the 
formulation of contemporary anthropology ? Sociology, psychology, cul- 
tural anthropology, linguistics, and other disciplines try to explain human 
phenomena more rigorously than philosophical thinking does, and the more 
consistent speculative systems of the past which wish to maintain their 
force (Thomism, for example) cannot satisfactorily integrate new scientific 
information. On the other hand, relatively recent conceptualizations such 


1 A paper prepared for the Turku seminar on “Being Human in the Modern World” 
by Mr. Garcia, former General Secretary of the Argentine SCM, presently teaching 
philosophy at the University of La Plata. 
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as Marxism renounce their claim to be complete and self-sufficient repre- 
sentations of reality, and begin to present themselves as interpretations 
which are in process of being developed, open to empirical verification. 
Scientists, meanwhile, in most cases disassociate themselves from traditional 
philosophical reflection on the nature of man and form their own theore- 
tical conclusions exclusively on the basis of experimental data. 

The development of the human sciences raises a series of questions 
which demand new philosophical consideration, since they cannot be 
answered by science itself. Only philosophy can guarantee the rationality 
of scientific knowledge, give basis to its working hypotheses, purify its 
language and order its empirical data. As Jolif has said, “‘/n order to have 
a strong theoretical base, humanities need philosophy; and, in turn, in 
order to be concrete, philosophy needs the sciences” *. 

The sciences give us fragmented knowledge about man, but they cannot 
speak about the totality of the object of their knowledge — they cannot 
say what man is. Heidegger expressed this magnificently : ““No age has 
accumulated so much and such varied knowledge about man as ours. No 
age has been able to present its knowledge about man in a manner which 
affects us so deeply. No age has been able to make this knowledge so 
easily accessible. But no age has known so little about what man is” *. 
Philosophy has a unique function in relation to the problem of meaning 
since the sciences only describe human reality, while philosophy reflects 
on what man can do with that reality. To quote Sartre, “If one admits that 
historical movement is a perpetual totalization, that each man is in each 
moment both totalizer and totalized, philosophy represents totalized man’s 
effort to take up the meaning of his totalization. No other science can 
replace it, because every science is applied to a specific aspect of man. 
Scientific methods are analytical, while that of philosophy can only be 
dialectical. Since philosophy questions praxis, philosophy at the same time 
questions man — questions, that is, the totalizing subject of history” °. 


Historical subject and structural system 


This dialectical movement between regional and universal, between 
scientific and philosophical knowledge is at the essence of the human 
condition. In fact, we must search for humanity today in a series of 
opposites which invite a dialectical understanding of man. To begin with, 
we shall analyse two such pairs of opposites — history and structure, and 
subject and system. 

First of all, the function of philosophy is to understand not only 
reality, but also how man perceives it, how he envisages the future, and 


3 J. Y. JoLir, Comprendre homme, I, Introduction @ une antropologie philoso- 
phique, (Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1967), p. 125. 
MARTIN HEIDEGGER, Kant et le probléme de la métaphysique, (Galli d 
Paris, 1953), p. 266. Pk saa ee 
* Jean-Paul Sartre répond (L’Arc, Aix-en-Provence, France), No. 30. 
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how he finds meaning in history. All modern thinking leads us to an 
exaltation of man as subject and source of meaning, and of history as the 
field in which this meaning is unfolded. To use Darwin’s words, the 
meaning of evolution is man. In man, the unceasing progress of the univer- 
sal future comes to self-consciousness and reaches its peak. Man is different 
from animals in that he knows — but he also knows that he knows. And 
this self-awareness permits his freedom and his power. 

Nevertheless, in the nineteenth century, this unlimited freedom and 
power were already called into question. Freud and Marx discovered 
powerful sub-conscious forces which condition and enslave man. Of 
course, Freud and Marx did not resign themselves to accepting this 
subordinate role of man. Freud elaborated the method of psycho-therapy 
and Marx proclaimed the methodology of social revolution. 

At present, however, this concern for emancipation seems to be neutra- 
lized by the conviction that man is dependent on structures which he did 
not create and does not control. In fact, the sciences as practised by the 
structuralist schools ought not to be called human sciences, since linguistics, 
ethnology, sociology, and even some theories of psychology have ceased 
to explain to man and have preferred ‘‘to make an inventory of mental 
constrictions, put order in apparently arbitrary information, and reach a 
level where there is revealed an immanent necessity for illusions of 
freedom’ *. The sciences, moved by a desire to demystify, have devoted 
themselves “‘not to construct man but to dissolve him’ *. The sciences 
have attempted to free man from his pride, which has made him believe 
that he is an exceptional being, and to reintegrate him in the order of 
nature, in which all his “exceptions” and ‘“‘differences’’ will be explained 
rationally. When an Italian philosopher asked Lévi-Strauss where his 
interest in mythology came from, he attributed it to his desire to unravel 
“the freest and most arbitrary creations of human capability’, to confirm 
that even the most unexpected products of the imagination are subject to 
scientific explanation, and to show “‘that what appears to be the most 
arbitrary element of human thinking is in reality rigorously determined” *. 
Thus, we arrive at the paradox that cultural anthropology, which was 
developed in order to understand the peculiarity of human creations, has 
turned to “‘reintegrate culture into nature and finally reintegrate life into 
the total of its physical-chemical conditions” *. 

The result of this denial of the subject is that history is underestimated. 
If there is no subject, there can be no action which transforms the present 
and gives meaning to the future. The structuralists are not interested in 


1 CLAUDE LEvI-STRAUSS, Le cru et le cuit (Plon, Paris, 1964), p. 18. 

2 CLauDE L&vI-StRAusS, El pensamiento salvaje (Fondo de Cultura Econémica, 
Mexico, 1964), p. 357. 

3 PaoLo Caruso, Entrevista a Claude Lévi-Strauss, in Ricoeur y otros and 
CLAupE Lévi-Strauss, Problemas del estructuralismo (Editorial Universitaria de 
Cérdoba, Argentina, 1967), p. 201. 

4 Ciaube Lévi-Strauss, El pensamiento salvaje, p. 358. 
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discovering the genesis or studying the evolution of facts, but rather 
concentrate on systematic explanation of a given moment, understanding 
society as synchronical and not diachronical, with coexistences but not 
successions. This subordination of historical movement to structural 
statistics places man in the power of existing conditions. 

In face of this anti-humanism, the first point which becomes clear is 
that we are talking not only of scientific conclusions but also of a philoso- 
phical option : the structuralists have chosen to emphasize materialism and 
rationalism over against imagination and sentiment. Because in fact there 
is no reason to decide that man is only or mainly rational, we need an 
option — one might almost say an act of faith — in favour of science and 
against philosophy. But science, which cannot do without philosophy, 
usurps philosophy’s place and confuses the conclusions of empirical investi- 
gation with the results of its rational thinking. The end-product is, then, 
dangerously contaminated by assumptions precisely because science refuses 
to recognize them. 

I believe that structuralism is the most rigorous scientific study of 
human societies, but I also believe with Ricoeur that the rigour of science 
depends on the awareness of its limits’. Man does not express himself 
exclusively in ways which are empirically and rationally quantifiable ; 
man also expresses himself through symbols which have entirely different 
experiential references. This symbolic language, which tells us how man 
understands himself and his relationship with others and with transcend- 
ence, operates at a different level of meaning from that science. And for 
this reason, a special hermeneutics is needed in order to extract the 
information about man which it contains. Structuralism helps to free us 
from exaggerated subjectivism and anthropocentrism and reminds us that 
impersonal factors play an important role in the formation of personality. 
But man also says no to structures ; and we are never so human as in that 
refusal which affirms what we want to be. As Sartre says, ‘“There is a 
subject, or subjectivity if you prefer, from the instant when there is an 
effort to overcome a given situation while conserving it’ *. 

The reaffirmation of subjectivity and its creative power corresponds 
on the historical level to a reaffirmation of the event, of new possibilities 
previously not permitted by the system. Ricoeur has pointed out that 
all Lévi-Strauss’ examples are taken from the geographical area of the 
totemic cultures, never from Semitic, Pre-Hellenic, or Indo-European cul- 
tures, in which history is much more important °. In order to understand the 
history of the Hebrew people, explains Ricoeur, we must realize that a 
historical interpretation of the founding events (freedom from Egyptian 
slavery, crossing the Red Sea, the revelation on Sinai, the reaching of 
the Promised Land) gave Israel its identity as a people and gave meaning 


* PAUL RICOEUR, Estructura y Hermenéutica. En: Ricoeur y otros, pp. cit. 129. 
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to its acts!. True, the mythical-symbolical meaning of these paradigmatic 
events also lends itself to structural study, but there is still the need for 
another interpretation, theological if you like, or at least anthropological 
and historical, which affirms man’s capacity for action in a dynamic 
process. 

We in the underdeveloped countries cannot relegate historical process 
to a subordinate position (as does present European and North American 
thought) since, after laborious and heroic efforts, we are beginning to take 
part in the contemporary development of the world. For the first time, 
we are not passive objects of a structure planned and directed from abroad. 
How can we accept theories which consider it illusory to think of oneself 
as a subject and which interpret historical transformations as ultimately 
absorbed by structures? The rebellions in the Third World cannot be 
understood simply as an alteration of the system. Even highly conditioned 
social groups are discovering their identity as active participants in the 
creation of a future which nobody will make for them. By examining the 
history of the emerging countries, we can see that a complete understanding 
of man demands a dialectical understanding of the interrelations between 
subject and system and history and structure. 


The anthropological function of ideology 


For the past fifteen years, in Europe and the USA, we have heard the 
announcement of ‘“‘the end of the ideological era’ — an announcement 
made in the name of science and technology. This prediction is based on 
the positivist belief that irrational elements of ideologies will not be able 
to survive as science develops, and on the “empirical’’ observation that 
new generations living in the developed countries (both capitalist and social- 
ist) will be increasingly less interested in ideological statements and events. 
Instead of dwelling on the way in which this “‘empirical’’ observation has 
been proven false by the recent student rebellions, let us attempt to clear 
up the controversy between science and ideology. There are at least two 
reasons why this question is important in the search for contemporary 
humanization. First, we must know if ideology can fulfil a humanizing 
function in the process of social change ; and, if so, under what conditions. 
Secondly, we must analyse the shape of ideology in the modern world as 
it permits us to study the increasing rationality of man as well as the place 
which irrational factors occupy in his life. 

My contention is that ideology is ambiguous because it is, at the same 
time, a contemporary secularization of myth and also the proof that it is 
impossible to secularize myth, Ideology is similar to myth because it is a 
total vision of reality in which the rational and the imaginary are mixed, but 
it is also a secularized form of myth because of its commitment to 
modernity. The main difference is the concept of time. 


1 [bid., p. 120. 
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The mythical world ran on sacred time which did not progress, but 
completed a cycle: the “eternal return”, nothing new, no unpredictable 
events, no freedom for man and his communities. Its symbol was Sisyphus, 
who tried to change norms with his robbing and cruelty, and was therefore 
condemned to push an enormous rock to the top of a mountain, from which 
it would fall, to be pushed again, and fall again, ad infinitum. Even today 
the Spanish word year (afo in Spanish) is connected in meaning and 
etymology with ring (anillo in Spanish). 

Ideology, in its progressivist forms, liberates man from this mythical 
time. It sends him towards the future ; it situates him in history and reveals 
to him that reality is not unchangeable. Even conservative ideologies accept 
the historical future. They do not deny the future, but try to assimilate 
new events in the institutions which protect their interests. Only reactionary 
positions react against the new and propose a given moment in the past as 
a model to be returned to. But by denying the process of history in this 
way, they cease to function as an ideology of present society and become 
a mere mythical repetition of an ideology of the past. Those who claim 
that we should return to a past constructed by a class which now no longer 
exists are not maintaining an ideology, since ideology inevitably contradicts 
the present. They are only proclaiming their paranoic vision of reality. 
Ideology means that a community has become aware of its situation at a 
given moment in the historical process. It liberates man from repetitive 
tendencies which tend to mythologize the process. 

But if ideology is in this sense a secularization of myth, an acceptance 
of modernity, it also questions another modern tendency (found especially 
in Hegel) which identifies the rational with the real and claims that man 
can attain absolute rationality. Thus, ideology shows the impossibility of 
totally overcoming myth, the impossibility of finally secularizing it. Ideo- 
logy, like myth, is a way of being present in the world, and its persistence 
reveals that man is not content with pure knowledge or cold access to 
facts. The contributions of Lévi-Strauss and other contemporary anthro- 
pologists are valuable in that they demonstrate that mythical consciousness 
was not prelogical, but rather that it developed intelligence and comprehen- 
sion of reality. However, intellectual prejudice prevented Lévi-Strauss from 
recognizing that myth helps men to understand reality as well as participate 
in it as a human community. What is most amazing about mythical man 
is precisely his ability to reconcile rationality and sentiment — as in the 
case of the presocratics, who formulated their rational thinking poetically. 
Ideology points out the need for sentimental-rational unity, so that man 
may understand and dominate his surroundings and feel part of them, even 
while he does not fully understand them. 

A striking example of this dual character of ideology is the concept of 
ideology within Marxism. Marx himself, especially in German Ideology, 
talks of ideology as a distortion of reality for the interests of the group 
which maintains it. The liberation of man therefore demands liberation 
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from ideology and the attainment of a scientific vision of reality. This 
scientific stance is also characteristic of Engel’s, accentuated by the influ- 
ence of positivism and Hiackel’s theory of evolution. But Lenin makes a 
more positive evaluation of ideology because of its political value. He main- 
tains that the most important thing is not that the proletariat has an exact 
understanding of reality, but that it has a vision which helps to change 
reality. Although Lenin is in favour of atheist propaganda, he recommends 
that the party heads respect religious prejudices of the workers as long as 
this allows them to gain their support. At present, Adam Schaff, Leszek 
Kolakowski, Ernst Bloch, and Roger Garaudy, among others, have come 
to recognize the positive role of ideological thinking. Garaudy speaks of 
“poetic knowledge’? which permits one “‘to investigate and discover the 
meaning of life and of history’, and admits that ‘“‘myth can be a component 
of action to change the world” ?. 

This movement from a strictly scientific attitude to a recognition of 
non-rational factors can be observed in other schools of thought which 
have attempted to establish an absolutely rigorous methodology for under- 
standing reality. As they moved from methodological discipline to develop 
a total interpretation of human existence, they became divided, demonstra- 
ting the impossibility of attaining pure reason, or of taking into account 
the total complexity of the human phenomenon. There is much value in 
these efforts to obtain a scientific vision of reality. Without them, ideo- 
logical thinking falls into superstition and dogma. I do not, however. 
believe that we can totally eliminate the non-rational dimension — the 
subjectivity, the possibility of error — in our understanding of man. We 
must always think in terms of a permanent dialectic between ideology and 
science. Greater humanization will be attained not only by carrying out 
an ideological program but also by constantly correcting our ideological 
positions in reference to scientific research. This need for review is constant 
because we can never completely leave aside ideological conditioning and 
therefore can never attain absolutely pure knowledge. 

I wish to emphasize the need for a constant dialectic between ideology 
and science, which in a way means between sentiment and reason. The 
apotheosis of reason results in dogmatism or nihilism, while the apotheosis 
of sentiment falls into aimless sentimentalism. Separated from one another, 
they revolve around themselves uselessly until they destroy themselves. 
Man can only become human when he develops jointly his intelligence and 
emotional intuition, his abstract and scientific capacity and his imaginative 
power. This necessary dialectic at the anthropological level has its cultural 
parallel in the dialogue between ideology and science. Only in mutual 
questioning and collaboration between these disciplines can man discover 
his humanity. 

Scientific critics of ideology are right when they expose its tendency 
to distort reality and reinforce alienation. But it is also true that we cannot 
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avoid ideological thinking. We must try to be objective about ideology, 
but we can never completely disassociate ourselves from it. We could say 
that there is a political necessity to adhere to ideology and an anthropo- 
logical necessity to go further than ideology. If there is no political demand, 
we fall into individual and collective humanism ; if there is no anthropolo- 
gical demand, ideology becomes dogma and leads to further alienation. 
Ideology tends to close itself around its precarious discoveries and to 
absolutize them. And as it closes itself, it becomes dehumanizing. Today 
Marxism, for example, is breaking its classical moulds, but it is afraid of 
the tensions and the waste to which openness leads. Nonetheless, an ideo- 
logy lives as long as it takes risks and is reformulated in relation to the new 
understandings of reality which science can provide. 


Man and transcendence 


Like ideology, man lives as long as he is willing to take risks, as long 
as he can get out of himself and move towards what he could be. We 
transcend our animal condition and become human as we move from 
mere consumption of what exists to the creation of something new. To be 
a man is to find the way to reconcile the opposites : the liberty of the subject 
and the conditioning of the system, the time-bound structures and the pro- 
cess of history, scientific knowledge and participation in reality, subjective 
sensitivity and rational objectivity, the immediacy of intuition and the 
normative value of thought. To be a man is to find a style of life in which 
we maintain the tension between opposites and yet are not destroyed, 
projecting ourselves towards the future, living as creators of the future. 
All the contradictions within man can be understood as contradictions 
between what man is and what he can be, between what he is and what he 
never manages to be, between his being and transcendence. 

Some present-day thinkers reject the notion of transcendence, because 
they see it as a barrier which prevents man from fully assuming human 
possibilities by transferring his aspirations to a superior being. But if 
transcendence is totally rejected, one ends up ascribing to man that which 
is of God ; and, since this is impossible, one declares pessimistically, like 
Sartre, that it is a “useless passion” +. One of the strong points of struc- 
turalism is that it denies the “‘theologization of man’ ?. Our task is to be 
nothing more and nothing less than men, discovering at each moment the 
point of intersection between our possibilities and our limits. Personal 
rebellions and collective revolutions are not carried out in a vaccum, but 
rather in a context which must in some way be accepted in order to deny 
it. To accept the dialectical meaning of existence means, according to 
André Dumas, to accept that “‘man is undeniably a being of work and of 


* JEAN-PAUL SARTRE, El ser y la nada (Losada, Buenos Aires, 1966), p. 747. 
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desire. He orders the earth and seeks to transcend his loneliness beyond 
this ordering. He lives to conquer and to love... The human being is 
basically directed towards this double knowledge of things which he 
classifies, uses, and finally exploits, as he seeks them and receives them’? ?. 

The development of science and the establishment of a technologically 
planned society combine to make us forget the transcendent dimension of 
our humanity. The official word of our time seems to be a rational and 
dominating word — a word of possession. Only some voices at the margin, 
such as those of art, challenge this dominating word in an attempt to 
create that which we possess. 

Art and religion have throughout history been the roads of access by 
which man has reached transcendence and has glimpsed signs of the 
future. These disciplines also have the task of nurturing human sciences 
and developing a contemporary anthropology. Theology will have its 
place in contemporary culture if it is ready to be hermeneutical and not 
dogmatic, interpreting symbols and their existential meaning, and thus 


bringing to life a field of experience which cannot be reduced to empirical. _ 


or rational knowledge. 

I will conclude by mentioning briefly the contribution which art can 
make to a contemporary understanding of man. To do this, it will be 
useful to consider some reflections of the best Spanish-speaking poet of 
today, who is also a serious thinker and essayist — Octavio Paz. Paz 
believes that we are hard-pressed to delineate a contemporary image of man 
because we have lost our image of the world through the triumph of techno- 
logical systems. There was a time when human works, everyday tasks, at 


the same time gave access to the meaning of reality and represented that | 


meaning. The mark of medieval and Meso-American architecture (the 
cathedrals and the pyramids) was the double symbol of the cosmos. ‘“The 
baroque palace was the story of the curved line which is broken and is 
rejoined, the story of pleasure and of death, of the presence which is 
absence ; the Hindu temple was a sexual growth of stone, the intercourse 
of the elements’. Meanwhile, ‘‘what is said by our hangars, railways sta- 
tions, buildings, offices, factories and public monuments? They say 
nothing, they are functions not meanings. They are centres of energy, 
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monuments of will, not signs; they irradiate power, not meaning. The - 


ancient works were a representation of reality, the real and the imaginary ; 
those of technology are an operation on reality. For technology, the world 
is neither a sensitive image of the idea nor a cosmic model ; it is an obstacle 
which we must overcome and modify” 2. 

In a world without image, the symbols are dispersed, and art can do 
nothing else than describe the shape of that diaspora. For this reason, 


1 ANDRE Dumas, La recherche d’une nouvelle morale pour les nouvelles sociétés. 
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literary, musical, and plastic works of the twentieth century, from Beckett 
to Cortazar, from Xenakis to the happening, run on fragmented time in 
which there is no coherence nor centre because the subject does not exist 
or it struggles fiercely to find a place. But the greatness of art is that it 
does not resign itself to loss of meaning and the death of the subject. It 
resists the world becoming a vast functional system, as technology wishes 
it and structuralism interprets it. 

“Poetry makes symbols of functions and images of realities : a language. 
What does this language say ?”? It says that man is not only an element 
of the system but also of the universe — a universe which acts upon us, but 
in which we also act. Poetry teaches us to understand meaning as the 
dialectic between our self and transcendence, helps us to feel the tension 
not only as it tears us apart but also as it puts us together, each symbol 
giving us the promise of reconciliation. 

Reconciliation with the universe and its analogue, reconciliation of man 
with himself, is the goal of the human adventure. We anticipate this utopia 
in poetic work, since it is the only possibility we have to think about reality 
in a synthetic fashion. But poetry also calls us to two tasks — one mainly 
intellectual, the other mainly practical — which are indispensable if we are 
to promote that final integration today. Perhaps the greatest undertaking 
of thought in all ages is to construct a communications? system which 
will permit humanity to advance beyond its contradictions. In speaking 
of communications, [ am thinking not of establishing a balance, a peaceful 
coexistence, but of stabilizing the dialectical poles in order to make creation 
possible, in order to construct the model of humanity which each age 
proposes. There is no definition of humanity (because to define it would 
mean putting an end to something which is always open), but each genera- 
tion must formulate a provisional answer in the name of which it will 
continue to create. That answer, that model, is nothing more than a way 
of relating the opposites, of creating a dynamic and productive harmony 
between the tensions which divide us. 

But the tensions must be resolved — and this is the task of the action — 
by the meeting of man with man. We will not be able to confront the 
meaning of our existence until we learn to confront one another. For a 
man, for a people, for Latin America, discovering our true identity is the 
same as finding the language of dialogue — a dialogue which overcomes 
our isolation and our distorted relationships of possession and submission 
which up to now have enslaved us. There is no other way to be ourselves 
than to be ourselves together with others. The only hope for man is to 
experience the solidarity of cultures, do away with alienating factors, and 
create a new humanity without slaves and masters. 


* Idem, p. 120. 
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The Christian Community Re-Visited 


Risto LEHTONEN ! 


The WSCF discussion about the Christian community in the academic 
world goes back as far as the report on ‘‘The Christian Community” of the 
1960 General Committee. However, the discussion took on major signifi- 
cance at the foreign student consultation at Bossey in 1963, and has continued 
ever since, especially in the context of the present concern for ecumenical 
strategy. It is in this context that the Embalse Rio III General Committee 
in 1964 produced the statement The Christian Community in the Academic 
World, which was then expanded and interpreted by the reports of the 
regional ecumenical strategy consultations. 

Together with this concentrated study of the functions and shape of 
the Christian community, certain related issues have emerged directly from 
the experiences and frustrations of the WSCF member movements. They 
include questions about the ‘‘openness’”’ of the Federation (in terms of its 
membership, leadership, and relationships) and about its aims as expressed 
in the Constitution ; questions related to the traditional functions of the 
Christian community, i.e. worship, sacraments, pastoral care; as well as 
questions about the place of and the methods of carrying on theological 
discussion in the Federation. 

In addition to these issues which we have been inherited from the past, 
some new factors have appeared which may change substantially the 
tone and content of the discussion, including recent events and develop- 
ments in the university world, of which the rise of radical student and 
university movements is perhaps the most striking. But the political and 
ideological situation around the world and the theological climate have 
also changed. We must face these challenges which point to the future and 
call for a radical reorientation, in order that the Federation and its constitu- 
ency may not only discern its past glories and agonies, but, more impor- 
tantly, may reflect the hope for a new future for man, for the university, 
and for the world opened in Jesus Christ. 


The changing context 


For the Federation, the context of the Christian community is the 
university, including its extensions — the worlds of secondary education 
and of graduates and professionals and also the whole network of relation- 
ships between university and society. Therefore, the realm of politics — 
of national and international life — is inevitably the wider context for the 
Federation and the Student Christian Movement. Significant changes are 


1 A study paper prepared for the WSCF General Committee meeting, Otaniemi, 
Finland, by the newly-elected General Secretary. 
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now taking place in the university context, affecting the self-understanding 
of the SCM’s and of the Federation itself. There are, however, marked 
diversities within the academic world on almost every important point : 
the self-understanding of the university; types of institutions of higher 
education ; the place and role of the university in society; the impact 
of social, political, and cultural factors ; the problems faced by students 
and teachers. Therefore, attempts to describe common trends should 


- be made with extreme caution. 


The changes in the academic world can, for practical purposes, be 
grouped in three categories: first, those imposed by, or which at least 
reflect, developments and changes in the wider society; second, those 
produced by institutional reform within the university itself brought about 
through the efforts of educators and administrators; and third, those 
demanded and occasionally obtained by radical movements among students 
and teachers. 

In the first category are phenomena such as the explosion of enrollments 
in institutions of higher education and the resultant changes in the nature 
of education ; the impact of technology ; secularization understood as the 
loss of belief in a total world view and a transcendent system of values ; 
the increasing numbers of students and scholars participating in interna- 
tional exchanges ; refugee students ; the so-called brain drain ; the increas- 
ing awareness of the interdependence of academic communities around the 
world ; the growing tendency for the university to come directly or 
indirectly under the control of political power groups ; and the increasing 


' specialization and departmentalization of the university. It is impossible 


to understand and cope with these phenomena solely from within the 
university milieu, because they are related to a number of other communi- 
ties and power groups in the society outside the university. Some of these 
phenomena seem to be products of irreversible historical processes which 
surpass man’s present power to control, while others can be dealt with 
meaningfully only through a profound social and political revolution ?. 

The Christian community within the academic world may simply accept 
these circumstances and try to make the best of the situation produced by 
their impact without ever concerning itself with their origins, or may 
limit its involvement to those issues which bear directly on the life of the 
university. Or the Christian community may decide to study and try to 
influence future events, developing methods and resources beyond the 
immediate university context by finding expertise within its own ranks, by 
discovering allies in other specialized Christian communities or in other 
agencies or movements prepared to work on these issues. 


_ | For a more detailed discussion of the changes imposed by or reflecting those 
in the society at large, see the appendix to the document, The Christian Community 
in the Academic World entitled “The Changing University in a Changing World” 
(Embalse Rio III General Committee minutes, pp. 93-97) and the issue of Student 
World on “New Universities for a New World”, No. 1, 1967. 
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In the second category of changes — those which are related to the 
efforts of university administrators, educators, and civil servants — are, 
on the one hand, actions taken by the university to respond to the needs and 
developments in society, and, on the other, measures followed to cultivate 
inherited intellectual traditions and protect the freedom and integrity of 
academic institutions. The basic assumptions underlying these efforts are 
usually either pragmatic understandings of what is politically and socially 
expedient, or traditional/liberal views of the task of higher education or 
any combination of these. 

These changes include the whole range of university reforms and 
programs for the development of higher education, such as new curricula, 
experiments with interdisciplinary programs and projects, new approaches 
to liberal education, inclusion of students in the decision-making processes 
of the university, provision for continued education, improvement of the 
social conditions of students, the internationalization of the student body, 
the teaching staff and curricula, the ‘‘pluralizing’”’ of the basic assumptions 
of higher education, and the reorganization of the university on a problem- 
solving basis instead of according to the traditional disciplines. Such changes 
do not usually challenge traditional assumptions — either liberal or conser- 
vative — about the university as an institution or about its role in society. 
In other words, the changes in this category do not usually threaten the 
status quo. 

The third category of changes— more and more frequently demanded in 
various parts of the world and occasionally accomplished on a modest 
scale — aim at a fundamental reformulation of the university which implies 
a radical re-examination of its task, structures and underlying assumptions 
in the light of the major issues of the world and society. These changes 
are advocated by the various radical groups among students and teachers. 
The assumption is that the university has become the prey of political power 
structures which maintain the status quo, and that present higher educa- 
tion domesticates students so that they will accept the prevailing social 
systems and actually oppose needed social change. Both the pragmatic 
and the traditional/liberal interpretations of the university’s task are seen 
as hostile to the changes which would make the universities into instruments 
of humanization, justice, and social change. 

This re-formulation implies a radical re-examination of the task of the 
university in the context of global human needs. But it also means a radical 
change in the university structures, which are believed to suppress creative 
future-oriented elements and, thus, to stifle intellectual leadership which is 
essential in order to deal with such issues as poverty, hunger, racism, 
militarism, ideological and other discrimination, and economic and cultural 
imperialism. 

Some of the immediate goals are adequate student and faculty partici- 
pation in the entire decision-making process of the university ; meaningful 
relationships between the university and the wider community, especially 
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its neglected areas ; freedom of the university from the controlling power 
of political and military establishments ; an end to paternalistic teaching 
and examination practices and adoption of dialogical teaching-learning 
procedures; and recognition of the right of students to participate in 
political action. But the goals, like the situation, vary from country to 
country. 


Current theological emphases : 
Christian Presence 


Christian presence has been the dominant theme of theological discus- 
sion in the main Federation events of the past quadrennium. The principal 
documents which reflect these discussions are : The Christian Community 
in the Academic World, Minutes of the General Committee at Embalse 
Rio III, 1964, pp. 85-97 (especially pp. 88-89), the reports of the ecumenical 
strategy consultations 1, Student World issues No. 3, 1965 and No. 2, 1966, 
and the minutes of various Federation meetings. 

A review of these discussions and particularly of the efforts to under- 
stand the functions and shape of the Christian community in reference to 
the Christian “‘presence’’ concept reveals clearly that this has been as 
interim tool, and as such most helpful ; but that it should not be considered 
as the articulation of a specific theological position. Its usefulness appears 
especially in the following points : 

At a time when traditional understandings of the role of the Christian 
community in the academic world were most precarious, the presence theme 
indicated a rich and living way to relate the Christian faith to the social 
and political issues of the day. The presence theme resisted the temptation 
to conceptualize the content of the entire Christian faith for a world-wide 
community. Rather than dealing directly with the faith-problems which are 
undoubtedly related to rapidly changing world views and the increasingly 
evident diversity of the world community, we were able, through the 
presence theme, to escape what looked like an inevitable impasse, and yet 
to point towards new categories for theological thinking. 

The central point of the presence emphasis was that the relationship 
with Jesus Christ is linked with a specific posture towards the world. We 
began to see that action, involvement, engagement in the midst of the 
human situation — be it the university or society and politics — were the 
prerequisites for and the central elements in the response to Jesus Christ. 
The articulation of our response through reflection follows involvement. It 
was liberating to rediscover that it is not necessary to have clarity in belief 
and doctrine before finding meaning for life through active engagement 
with others. This clarity may follow later. 


. Ecumenical Strategy in the Universities of Asia, The Christian Community in 
the Universities of Africa, Towards an Ecumenical Strategy for the University Task 
in Latin America. 


— 
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The presence approach encouraged a new understanding of the Chris- 
tian community in non-paternalistic terms, and helped to make clear that 
an attitude of openness to others in every situation is at the center of 
Christian faith. It criticized the church’s assumption that it had a monopoly 
on the truth and the work of Jesus Christ — a claim which had, in any 
case, been widely rejected — and pointed to a new style of faithfulness and 
obedience to Jesus Christ. 

In the course of the theological debate, several crucial issues have been 
raised both within and outside the Federation. Some of them simply 
reflect a conservative position which is unwilling to accept changes in the 
Christian community and face up to the challenges which they present. 
Others take into account the central issues of the changing context and 
the ongoing dialogue between the Christian tradition and present, political, 
cultural and religious currents. Although we should not turn an entirely 
deaf ear to the conservative critics, we should give most attention to 
criticisms from the second source. Some of these criticisms are as follows : 

In emphasizing the presence of Jesus Christ in the world with specific 
reference to the man Jesus, and in describing the goals of Christian involve- 
ment in terms of the humanization of university and society, we seem to be 
in danger of losing sight of the “‘transcendent’’, of the “non-immanent’’ 
element of life, and more particularly of the Christian community as such. 
Even though inherited categories for expressing the divinity of Christ — 
the “‘transcendence’’, the mystery and the otherness of faith — have largely 
jost their meaning, it is not enough to give up all efforts to wrestle with 
these dimensions and be content to remain silent about them. But the 
term “‘presence’’ seems to lead too easily to such a narrowing of our 
horizons. 

The implications of the change from an authoritarian, monopolistic 
attitude to one of openness and dialogue about the shape of Christian 
commitment and discipline are not yet very clear. On the contrary, it has 
been suggested that the present emphasis may be a convenient excuse for 
permissiveness, and may lead to the watering down of Christian convictions, 
and finally to the renunciation of all struggle and engagement. As a basis 
for ethics, it seems to lead to an extreme immanent contextualism, which 
in the final analysis produces a purely subjective and arbitrary interpreta- 
tion of love and humanity. 

It has been asked whether one can experience the fullness of the 
Christian community solely from his presence and participation in worldly 
contexts. In other words, do the activities of dispersed Christians in the 
struggle for other men fully determine the function and shape of the 
gathered community ? Does not such an approach lead to the “gas station” 
concept of the church or even to the rejection of the gathered community 
in any form ? 

The very word “‘presence” seems to be closely related to an existential 
view of life and the world. Therefore, it brings to the theological debate in 
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the Federation the fundamental weaknesses of existentialism. Two of the 
most notable of these in the present revolutionary situation are first, the 
lack of a historical perspective and historical purpose, and, secondly, the 
rejection of organization on the basis of ideological anti-institutionalism. 
Is it this perhaps that is alienating the SCM’s and the Federation from the 
larger Christian community, even more than “‘avant-garde”’ experimentation 
and radical obedience ? 


Perspective of hope 


One of the new theological emphases which has emerged from the 
struggle to bring about change in society and the university is the re-inter- 
pretation of hope and the rediscovery of eschatology — not as one 
element of Christianity but as the medium of Christian faith. Eschatology 
was relegated to a secondary position during the period of the corpus 
cristianum, and has, therefore, too often been mis-shapen into a doctrine 
of last things or eternity, without any relation to the worldly realities of 
life. 

In actual fact, however, eschatology means the doctrine of Christian 
hope, which embraces both the object for and also the hope inspired 
by it. From first to last, and not merely in epilogue, Christianity is 
eschatology, is hope forward-looking and forward-moving, and there- 
fore also revolutionizing and transforming the present. 

There is therefore only one real problem in Christian theology, 
which its own object forces upon it and which it in turn forces on 
mankind and on human thought: the problem of future. For the 
element of otherness that encounters us in the hope of the Old and 
New Testaments is one that confronts us with a promise of something 
new and with the hope of a future given by God. The God spoken 
of here is no intra-worldly or extra-worldly God, but the ‘God of hope’ 
(Rom. 15 : 13). 

(Moltmann, Theology of Hope, p. 16) 


This emphasis seems to be most evocative in those situations where the 
SCM’s have tasted defeat and disillusionment, and where their goals have 
moved further away instead of coming within immediate reach. The 
promise of meaningful change and fulfilment of human life, set against the 
hard facts of repression, gives new strength to those responding to Christ’s 
presence with hope against hope. The presence of Christ comes to mean 
promise for the future even in a hopeless situation. 

The emphasis on eschatology and hope also speaks to situations in which 
the SCM has suffered from a sense of isolation and weakness, from the 
lack of dynamic purpose and a cutting edge, and in which it has failed to 
find its way into the midst of significant events. In these situations, the 
call for Christian presence has sounded hollow and has seemed to lead 
only to a too authentic silence, limiting the student movement to a present 
overhung by despair and failure. A perspective open to the future which 
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is offered man and society in the future of Jesus Christ may provide a clue 
to renewal. 

But it is not only in situations where SCM’s find themselves fiercely 
involved trying to discover afresh their raison d’étre that the ‘theology of 
hope” offers new clues. In the context of the Christian presence discussion, 
the theology of hope offers a way of doing justice to the transcendental ele- 
ment of the Christian faith without being trapped by the traditional onto- 
logical, metaphysical categories of thought, and without presupposing a 
closed system of truth revealed once and for all. 

A theology of hope also leads us out of the impasse in which extreme 
contextual ethics seems to end by pointing to the ultimate goal of humanity, 
without dissociating the Christian community from the earthly realities of 
change and revolution. The Christian community must exemplify and cele- 
brate the signs of the promised future, and by so doing be a “‘constant 
disturbance in human society’’. 


Radical ecumenicity : solidarity with the oppressed 


At Embalse Rio Tercero, we talked about a ‘‘new ecumenical perspec- 
tive”, which meant that we travel the road to Christian unity as persons 
involved in the issues of the world with our fellow men, and not primarily 
occupied in dialogue and diplomacy across denominational lines. Yet the 
direction and content of our involvement has not been specifically spelled 
out. 

Today, in some parts of the Federation, the uneasiness with the “‘offi- 
cial”, ‘“‘established’’ ecumenical movement as exemplified in the World 
Council of Churches has become more and more pronounced ; and signs 
of impatience, protest and opting out seem to be increasing. Some of the 
most common objections one hears among activitist students are as follows : 
First, the WCC is becoming increasingly institutionalized and politically 
conservative as many of its member churches are aligned the establishments. 
Second, the often stated thesis about the road to Christian unity running 
through faithfulness to denominational patterns causes the ecumenical 
movement to look backward instead of allowing the living tradition of the 
gospel to carry the church forward. Consequently, the “‘official’? ecumeni- 
cal movement is in grave danger of becoming irrelevant if not hostile to the 
movements of radical economic, social and political change. Third the 
WCC’s approach to Christian unity is based on false assumptions about 
Jesus Christ, the church and the world, and therefore wastes time on 
ecclesiastical diplomacy instead of dealing with the issues of the world 
around it. Finally, the ecumenical movement has built up a new power 
base for the churches and has, therefore, made them more presumptuous 
and introverted instead of open to all men — has led them to try to recoup 
ecumenically some of the political power that they lost through the 
collapse of Christendom. Institutional self-interest, security and respecta- 
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bility easily take precedence over the crying needs of humanity. Within the 
Federation today, it is possible to find the whole range of attitudes from 
moderately critical acceptance of the “‘official’’ ecumenical movement to 
its complete rejection. 


Together with these criticisms, a new position has been defined which 
takes our theological discussions beyond the generalities of the “new 
ecumenical perspective’ of Embalse Rio Tercero. This position emphasizes 
Jesus Christ as the one who consistently sides with the oppressed, poor, 
powerless, alienated, sick and outcast, and who, through this selective 
identification, reveals his universal — one could say revolutionary — 
significance for all men and for all societies. Therefore, Christian involve- 
ment in the world is graphically illustrated in the person of Jesus Christ 
— not passive “‘presence’’, but rather a clear-cut identification with the 
cause of those who are oppressed, rejected, outcast, poor and without 
power over their own affairs and conditions of life. The struggle to liberate 
mankind gives meaning and shape to the Christian community. 


There is in the scriptures as well as in the history of the church a 
continuous tradition that supports this kind of interpretation, in spite of 
the fact that it has become most characteristic of the so-called sects. 
But do we not also see sectarianism in those churches which, because of 
their structures and traditions, exclude large segments of those people who 
have been robbed of participation in the wider human community and hope 
for the future? Obviously, the basis of ecumenical openness is not inter- 
denominational cooperation among churches or impartial inclusion of all 
viewpoints and parties, but rather the universal concern and future of Jesus 
Christ who encompasses in his future and promise the whole life of man- 
kind. In the New Testament tradition, the sign of the universality of salva- 
tion was not the gathering of the Pharisees and publicans into one boat but 
Jesus’ one-sided, non-neutral involvement with the outcast. 


If this rediscovery indicates a new direction for the Federation as an 
ecumenical community, we must ask ourselves whether the WSCF as a 
world organization can become a community which takes seriously the call 
to identify with the cause of those who struggle for new humanity, those 
who are now suppressed by the rich, powerful, respected, usually quite 
well-meaning groupings of men, nations, and churches. Can the Federa- 
tion become an ecumenical “‘sect” that will contribute to the rediscovery 
of the true universality of Jesus Christ in the church ? 


There is a danger of oversimplifying this emphasis, identifying ourselves 
with the cause of every dissident group in society. But not all the aspira- 
tions of men have the promise of the future. Since we are naturally 
inclined to use the criteria of an immanent political ideology to determine 
which of the oppressed are worthy of support and whose cause is to be 
condemned, we must attempt to understand the promises of the coming 
kingdom in order to develop ears sensitive to the human situation, and 
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a keen vision able to detect the signs of hope and the signs of demonic 


powers in the midst of contemporary history and the struggle of men. 

We must attempt to communicate with the ‘‘undecided”’, who in many 
universities and societies seem to encompass the vast majority. Will these 
people continue to contribute primarily to the maintenance of the status 
quo, or are they potential participants in the forces of change ? These peo- 
ple will not be mobilized simply by militant activism but rather through the 
revelation of the perspective of hope. When eyes are opened to the 
promised future and to the scope of oppression, something happens which 
cannot be controlled by activist efforts but which is related to the proclama- 
tion of hope in Jesus Christ. 


Implications for the Christian community in the academic world 


Diverse traditions and styles are represented in the Federation today. 
Will insights about our working context and theological emphases suggest 
a concrete reorientation, or is the Federation to become a ‘“‘neutral’’ forum 
which is by its very nature resistant to all change ? Will the Federation 
be able to do justice to the diversities within it and also be theologically 
and politically creative in its international, corporate action ? 

There is a wealth of Christian tradition which has contributed to the 
shaping of the Federation and which is important in its relations to the 
wider Christian community. This tradition reminds us of many words 
and emphases which are not now at the centre of our attention but which 
we need to re-interpret, given the changing context and emphases. 
How do we understand today the essence of evangelism, witness, and 
mission ? What is the place of worship and sacraments in a Christian 
community which is oriented to the future and lives in solidarity with the 
cause of the oppressed ? How do we live out our concern for each other 
in the community of hope which struggles for change ? Or do we write off 
the pastoral function because of its outdated connotations? What 
commitment and discipline are required today, especially when short-term 
efforts seem increasingly ineffective and when the rate of drop-outs from 
movements of change seems to be very high, especially after graduation 
and entry into professional life ? 

The Federation must find effective ways to deal with the fundamental 
questions about its direction. Most efforts to push theological issues in the 
past quadrennium have not been fruitful. But should theological 
debate be part of all main Federation events and, if so, in what way? 
Should a special working party be convened to work on these issues, or 
should the theological discussion be part of other events and projects 
which are issue-oriented and regional ? How can we draw on top resource 
persons without losing the perspective of the student generation? What 
is the nature of theological authority that is relevant today, if any ? These 
are questions which are intended to stimulate our imaginations. 


THE Grass Roots CHurcH: A MANIFESTO FOR PROTESTANT RENEWAL, 
by Stephen C. Rose. Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, New York. 174 pp. 


$4.95. 


The sad thing about Stephen Rose’s proposals for a “‘Grass Roots 
Church” is that they will work no better than any other reform-revival- 
renewal schemes. For Rose sees the problem with the church, or at least 
the American Protestant branch with which he deals, as essentially a 
problem of structures. They are the fundamental obstacle standing between 
the church and the agonized and contorted changing modern world. To 
put it simply, Rose says that if you can change the structures of the church 
you can change the world. An examination of his proposals will help us 
see the fundamental liability in any such approach and lead us tentatively 
towards another. 

First of all, Rose believes the change in structure must come from the 
bottom up. According to his plan — and one of the virtues of this book 
is that it is a plan — individual congregations must join ecumenically on 
an initially ad hoc basis ‘“‘to meet the many requirements of the Christian 
community’. These requirements are the ministries of chaplaincy, teach- 
ing, and ‘‘abandonment’’. This local restructuring will force the higher church 
judicatories to make the changes which they would otherwise be unwilling 
(or unable) to make. 

Rose is really quite set against the “trickle-down” theory of church 
renewal which is the vogue in ecumenical circles today. Although he 
makes slight bows towards those few visionary people or agencies in the 
bureaucracy, he has given up much hope for their plan. He does, of course, 
see a certain dialectic between his plan and theirs, but hardly a dialogue. 
(Harvey Cox in his introduction to the book points out this short-sighted- 
ness.) Rose seems to think that because of their very structure these 
higher levels are unable to make the changes needed to revitalize the 
church for the world. 

And he may be right about the bureaucracies. But where he is wrong 
is in thinking that the “‘grass-roots’’ approach will work any better than 
the “trickle-down”. It’s a problem of will. Local congregations are just not 
interested in making the far-reaching changes. They would be too threaten- 
ing. And to make them unthreatening, to make the members of local 
churches willing to enter the wilderness of experimentalism and ‘“‘aban- 
donment’’, we need much more good preaching in the churches as now 
structured, much more Bible study and theological awareness. Rose 
admits that such changes require the dynamic leadership of the pastors — 
but where are those dynamic pastors ? He sees the seminary entering 
into an active relationship with the churches. But that’s in the future, 
or Rose’s future. In the meantime, where is the leadership core of the 
“grass-roots”’ revival going to come from ? Maybe the standard ecumenical 
“trickle-down” approach, in which changes are forced from the top, is 
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right after all. Maybe it is best to present all the local congregations with 
changes at the top, and let them struggle to work them out at the “grass 
roots’ level. 

But I am convinced that neither Rose’s approach nor that of the Con- 
sultation on Church Union ! will work, for both are more concerned with 
structure than content. Of course they both think that by changing struc- 
tures first they can change content. But, at the risk of distorting the 
parable, it doesn’t help to put old wine into new wineskins. What we must 
now concern ourselves with, before we talk about structures old or new, 
is not the mellow and smooth old wine of the church but the frothy, exhila- 
rating new wine of the gospel. And if we can narrow the scope of the gospel 
to the doctrine of the church —a church which is the incarnation of the 
good news — then, and only then, is it appropriate to talk about structure. 
But Rose starts off with structures, and neither he nor Cox in the intro- 
duction talks about the doctrine of the church. It is precisely there that 
the book is vulnerable, unsatisfying, and uncreative. 

Cox in his introduction states that the book will draw fire from three 
sides: the structural fundamentalists who are theologically blind, the 
self-designated radicals who are sociologically blind, in that they do not 
realize how they could use the church for their revolutionary purposes, 
and those who agree with Rose’s premises but differ on various proposals. 
For Cox, the only respectable camp from which to fire your shots is the 
third. But this critic, perhaps flattering himself too much, stands with a 
large number of people who are 1) structural improvisionists who believe 
that form follows function, 2) sociologically alert enough to realize that 
the church has ceased (if it ever began) to be the most important means 
through which the liberating and humanizing word can break in upon 
the world, and that therefore it might not be worthwhile to take over the - 
church at all, and 3) in disagreement with Rose’s assumptions. 

Rose himself tries to avoid criticism by stating that his book is only 
“for those who are as concerned about the faithfulness of the church to 
its own standards as about the relevance of the church to the changing 
world at its doorstep’. Anyone else is advised to stop reading. Despite 
these attempts to ward off any but “constructive criticism’, Rose (and 
Cox) lay themselves open to criticisms about their assumptions. First of 
these is that the church must be restructured because the salvation of 
the world, or at least the city (we must not forget Rose’s preoccupation), 
depends upon it. ‘““The church must be restructured so that it can tie 
together the diverse insights needed to master metropolitan life.”” Rose 
wants to ‘‘entrust the task of prophecy to the trained laity’, who will carry 
out “the ministry of abandonment” in the ten sectors of city life “by the 
creation of appropriate parables’. Somehow these trained, prophetic, and 
abandoning laymen are going to get in on the problems of the world and 
demonstrate the ‘‘Christian’”’ way to do things. But we’ve heard all that 
before, ever since Constantine. 


t The Consultation on Church Union, involving most of the major Protestant 
denominations in the USA, has as its purpose the developing of a plan for institu- 
tional unification. It originated in the Blake-Pike plan. 
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Rose’s second assumption is that the church, however perverted it may 
have become in practice, has standards which differ from that practice, and 
with which the practice can be brought in line. “Is there something to be 
said to men that only a church can say ? I believe so.’’ My question centres 
on Rose’s use of the word ‘‘only’”’ : our pluralistic world has demonstrated 
the hollowness of that sort of exclusivism. 

The third assumption lies even deeper. It is that the church is some- 
thing with ontological reality —so real that it can have a “doorstep”. 
Rose’s figure of speech is revealing, for it demonstrates his belief that a 
metaphysical, even Platonic, ideal of the church lies behind its shadowy 
manifestations in history. But the time has passed when such metaphysical 
speculation can draw the attention and hold the loyalty of many people — 
especially those who worry about ‘‘the changing world”’. 

The basic problem with Rose’s book is that he still operates with an 
outdated ecclesiology — a doctrine of the church that is no longer accept- 
able. Now we must come to think of the church in a sense that is less 
Constantinian, less exclusivistic, and less ontological. To put it positively, 
we must think of the church as happening whenever the liberating and 
humanizing presence of Jesus Christ in the world is celebrated. With such 
a basis for our doctrine of the church, the church is no longer a necessity 
for the salvation of the world, no longer a precondition for ministry, no 
longer a prior condition for faithfulness to Jesus Christ. The church 
happens, and keeps happening, in all the various forms of celebration of 
Jesus Christ’s presence, whether they be called sacraments, preaching, and 
teaching ; kerygma, koinonia, and didache; or chaplaincy, teaching, and 
abandonment. 

Moreover, if we think about it in this way, the church is no longer a 
precondition of mission. We can no longer talk about the “‘mission of the 
church”, for without mission — without happenings — there is no church. 
But when the liberating and humanizing presence and possibility and 
power of Jesus Christ in the world are celebrated in the world, when the 
faithful in mission point to and praise the incarnation of love in the sinful 
world, then we can talk about the church taking form. And the forms or 
structures it takes, in celebrating, praising, and pointing, will be the new 
church, the church of the mission. 

PETER H. JOHNSON 


Frontier Study and Service Program, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


THE CuurcH INsIDE Out, by Johannes C. Hoekendijk. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 212 pp. $1.95. 


The phrase “in Dutch” is an American idiom meaning “in trouble’, 
“in difficulty”. But in the case of the scattered writings of Dutch theolo- 
gian J. C. Hoekendijk, being “in Dutch” has meant being virtually inacces- 
sible to monolingual American churchmen. 

Now, with the translation by Isaac Rottenberg of The Church Inside Out, 
an exciting collection of articles by this controversial writer from the 
period 1948-1964 has been made available to the Anglo-Saxon world as 
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part of the growing literature in the field of church renewal. A complete 
bibliography of Hoekendijk’s writings up to August, 1964, is an added 
bonus at the back of the book. 

Although the diversity of the journals and purposes for which these 
articles were first written makes for a certain unevenness in style and 
varying degrees of theological sophistication, the total impact is not 
diminished. From Hoekendijk’s analysis of the church’s domestication of 
evangelism in Chapter I through the listing of what Christians must leave 
behind “On the Way to the World of Tomorrow” in Chapter X, the book 
sounds a prophetic note of judgment against the dullness and smugness of 
contemporary church life. Better at exposing the weaknesses in present 
ecclesiastical practices than in prescribing future structures, he is thus 
consistent with his reiterated claim that a future truly believed to be in— 
God’s hands cannot be reduced to neat institutional programs. Put another 
way, Christians must recognize the inevitability of perpetual change and 
take ‘‘the attitude of being continually on our way in our thinking... 
without necessarily seeking a point of rest or a terminal point for our 
thinking in a definite answer’’ (p. 79). 

Least helpful — for this reader at least — were the discussions of the 
apostolate (Chapters II and III), while most exciting were the discussions 
of evangelism in terms of establishing shalom in the world (Chapter I), the 
practical implications of the church being “‘pro-existence’’, i.e. genuinely 
for the world (Chapter IV), the painful demand for the declericalization 
of the laity in Chapter V, the description of the loss of substance in the role 
of the diaconate in Chapter VIII, and the moving vision of what it means 
to live as the diaspora, to be a minority in the world of tomorrow (Chap- 
Leben). 

Ably edited by L. A. Hoedemaker and Pieter Tijmes to include selec- 
tions especially relevant to the American church situation, the chapters 
reflect the dilemma of a European churchman in a world come of age. 
We await even more painful examination of American church life as a 
result of Professor Hoekendijk’s present experience at Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. A churchman with his sensitivity to the biblical 
message and his genuine concern for the life of the world cannot long 
live and teach in the United States without recognizing just how “in 
Dutch” the work and worship of American churches really are. 

Harry E. SMITH 


Presbyterian Campus Pastor, 
University of North Carolina 


STRANGER IN THE LAND: A Study of the Church in Japan, by Robert Lee. 
Paper cover, 216 pp. 21s. 


This is a welcome study, “a first’’ as a sociological inquiry into Christian 
congregational life in Japan. Its purpose, as stated by the author, is to 
“focus on the life and work of the Protestant churches in Japan’’ and to 
attempt to answer the questions, ‘““What is the place of Christianity in 
Japanese culture’ ? ‘How are the Christian churches relating to their 
milieu’’ ? and ‘‘What are the patterns and processes of church growth” ? 
Such a study would be a formidable task in any situation, but especially 
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for a “stranger” to the complex Japanese scene. Dr. Lee has chosen as his 
“model” the ‘stranger theme’’ — Christianity is a stranger in Japan and 
has been confronted by the classic reactions ranging from cordial welcome 
in the most favourable circumstances to persecution in the worst. In the 
first part of his book, he explains the historical background of the Japanese 
church and shows how its growth and decline pattern is related to its re- 
sponses to the stranger, which are in return related to government 
attitudes and policies towards the western world. 


The author chose for specific study five congregations in the Tokyo 
area : Inner City Church — The Identifying Church ; Workingman’s Church 
—A Church of Prayerful Concern; Downtown Church — The Open 
Church ; Uptown Church — The Church of Solemn Worship ; Suburban 
Church — A Church for Town and Gown. His research was done by means of 
interviews and questionnaires which are comprehensive and significant (the 
questionnaires are included in the appendices). He has done an admirable 
job of investigation and analysis of these congregations, their inner struc- 
tures, their relations with their milieu, and the attitudes and opinions of 
the members concerning their own congregations. These congregations 
are, on the whole, ‘‘vital’’ ones, and by the author’s own admission not 
typical. He suggests that such outstanding examples may provide “guide- 
lines’”’ for more “‘standard situations”. This is admirable, but it is regret- 
table that he did not also include some “‘typical’’ congregations, and some 
from outside Tokyo. 

The third part of the book deals with the appeal of new religious groups, 
obstacles to church growth, and a summary. 


This book produces alternating positive and negative reactions. The 
analogy between the stranger and Christianity in Japan is by no means 
an invalid one. However, we felt that the author, in spite of his statement 
that no single explanatory theory of religious growth or decline is sufficient, 
has, in his eagerness to prove how the comparison is valid, really neg- 
lected the “‘why’’. aspect. There is little thorough examination of the 
Japanese mentality, the spiritual soil. Certainly Dr. Lee has mentioned 
some aspects of this. He refers, for example, to the botanical pattern — 
the example of the bamboo plant, with outer flexibility and inner immo- 
bility ; tolerance to the point of indifference ; syncretism — the tendency 
of Japanese to mix their religions, as exemplified by the curious religious 
statistics in which the total of religious adherents outnumbers the total 
population ; the difficulty for Japanese to accept a personal God ; their 
reluctance to make a complete commitment, etc. These and other charac- 
teristics, such as the absence of the Christian idea of sin in Japanese think- 
ing, are very important, and have been touched on only fragmentally. 


Dr. Lee himself admits near the end of the book that Christianity is 
really a “‘stranger’’ everywhere in the world, and that it is not a total 
stranger in Japan — its influence has been much greater than its numerical 
strength would indicate. He gives only a few lines to the non-church 
movement, which attempts to offer an indigenous Christianity and pre- 
sents an alternative to the idea of Christianity as the stranger. 

Much critical self-examination has taken place since the Protestant 
Centennial celebrations in 1959, when sobering statistics were acknow- 
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ledged. Since then a number of books have been published, investigating 
the Christian situation in Japan. The issues are complex, and no book 
could cover them all. In spite of certain overemphases, the slighting of 
some factors, and omission of others, we feel Dr. Lee’s book is a worth- 
while addition to this literature and should influence further studies. 


YOSHIRO and GLORIA ISHIDA 
Lutheran School of Theology, 
Chicago, Illinois, USA 


FREE TO LIVE, FREE To Dig, by Malcolm Boyd. Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
New York. $3.95 


Most days, I cannot say whether I pray or not. I think not. Books of 
prayer clutter the shelves. Just occasionally, I hear a real voice in 
Venite Adoremus II. My books about prayer have long since gone to friends 
who need them more than I do. But, I am reminded by Malcolm Boyd 
in Freedom to Live, Freedom to Die that I meditate. We all do it whether 
at bus-queues, or eating alone, or in a football crowd, or painting one’s 
nails or one’s garden shed, or fixed by jazz or Beethoven, or right in the 
middle of somebody else’s conversation. 

Malcolm Boyd not only does it; he records it. He does not write prayers 
for me (I could hate him for that); but he thinks about things, and prefers 
to call his thoughts “happenings” instead of meditations. These he says, 
“are my only actual possessions”. He shares them. 

Call them secular because the word applies literally, meaning “belonging 
to this present age”. Boyd’s “happenings” include the dog-ridden lady, 
fire in the apartment, race riots, the zoo walrus “freer than I’, sex before 
dinner (and at other times), a funeral, a girl in pigtails, air travel, and nuns 
(“The demonstrating nuns have turned a Selma corner. Maybe the church 
will folow’), and teenagers drowned in noise (“We all feel so much 
pressure’) and Camus (“I should like to be able to love my country and 
still love justice’). Here—some might say in the sacred heart of Jesus — 
we find the jet set (“The Beautiful People are here, man, and it’s swinging”), 
and the quiet, horn-rimmed, ordinary American student (“completely sure 
he doesn’t want to be a hero”), and me (“Who am [I in this great big rut ?”). 

That is to say, these meditations are about human-ness, power, love, 
communities, pain, war, freedom. Especially death (“Even a refusal to 
die... becomes itself another death’), identification (“Learn to say us instead 
of you people’), and prophecy (“Let’s take a chance: let’s bring back passion”). 

Attempts to produce synthetic “Michel Quoist” prayers are usually 
disastrous. I know. I’ve tried. This man Boyd is an originator, not an imitator. 
He lives before he meditates ; and he meditates before he writes meditations. 
He is described as a “chaplain at large’ to American university students. 
Through this book he will be even more at large. His writing is a small 
ingot of that inner treasure which most of the East has despaired of 
finding in the West. And it is very American. 

Malcolm Boyd has read his meditations publicly to jazz accompaniment 
at the Newport Jazz Festival. In this book, I meet him to a background of 
all kinds of music —a fellow human being, whose transcendence and vitality 
bring me close to the fire. 

Davip HEAD 
General Secretary, British SCM 
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Livinc WitH SEX: THE STUDENT’S DILEMMA, by Richard E. Hettlinger. 
192 pp. 10s. 6d. 
Sex AS GIFT, by Ian M. Fraser. 80 pp. 5s. 
Sex AND MoraLity, British Council of Churches. 3s. 6d. 
SEX AND CHRISTIAN FREEDOM, by Leonard Hodgson. 128 pp. 9s. 6d. 
YOUNG PEOPLE AND SEX, by Julia Dawkins. 64 pp. 3s. 6d. 
All published by the SCM Press, London. 


Today, sexual ethics is in a difficult period. On the one hand, there are a 
number of rules based on out-moded ethical principles; on the other, 
there are practices which are a synonym for immortality for many people. 
It is not therefore surprising that many of the books about sexual ethics 
which are appearing begin with an explanation of today’s practices. 

Hettlinger’s book describes the situation in American universities and 
colleges. The first chapter is a condemnation of “our double-faced society”, 
which is “sex-centric but sex-rejecting”, and which maintains very rigid norms 
in sexual ethics. The author then tries to work out a biblically based sexual 
ethic. Systematically and carefully, all problems of sexuality are measured 
against the biblical notion of “love”. He rejects premarital intercourse in 
general, but on the other hand, in the context or responsilibity to the 
partner and to society, allows it in some cases and even advises in others. 
All this is very thoughtful and mature, which makes one regret even more 
that the chapter on homosexuality is so disappointing. Although the author 
stresses love as a basis for heterosexual conduct, he deals with homosexuality 
without any reference to homo-filia as a real way of life. For non-Americans, 
the postscript in the English edition, which compares the American and the 
English situations, is enlightening. 

Sex as Gift, based on a consultation for the committee of Scottish Churches’ 
House, emphasizes the importance of education for young people. “Arm 
them with knowledge and stand at their side” is the principle worked out 
in this book, which contains concrete advice for parents and schools. 
It concludes with a chapter entitled ““The Church’s Part’? — a very important 
part according to the author. But according to him, “Statements and resolu- 
tions [of the church] have too rarely been backed by that mature judgment 
which is the fruit of thorough study”. 

Consequently we turn eagerly to the report on Sex and Morality, 
presented to the British Council of Churches, and we are not disappointed. 
It stressed that the Bible teaches us to live with one another carefully in 
all human relations, and especially the most intimate — the sexual — ones. 
Though the report refrains from laying down rules, it gives the following 
basic advice: sexual intercourse limited to an enduring relationship carac- 
terized by real love, and preferably within marriage. The report is written 
out of a genuine love for people and an understanding of their situation; 
and though it could have been more extensive, we can only be pleased to 
encounter such openness. It contains many practical recommendations, and it 
is an enigma for me why it was not accepted by the British Council of 
Churches. 

Sex and Christian Freedom, An Enquiry, a theological contribution to the 
subject, examines the New Testament for ethical consequences of today’s sexual 
conduct. Although much less practical than the others mentioned, the book 
is worth reading, especially the part about Christian marriage, which is 
described as “a contribution towards solving the problems of regulating sexual 
activity in the interests of social welfare.” 

What is there to say, about the booklet, Young People and Sex? The 
author tries in thirty-two pages to give both biological facts and moral 
support. I have no idea what age group this is intended for. If for younger 
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teen-agers, parents should have already told the facts; if for the older 
teens, they know the facts already, and need more insights into the ethics of 
human behaviour. 
JEANETTE M. MOOLHUIZEN 
Student of Theology, Amsterdam University, Holland 


CHINA: YELLOW PERIL? RED Hope? by C. R. Hensman. Student Christian 
Movement Press, London. 255 pp. 30s. 


In a discussion of the past two years’ events in China, Edgar Snow 
is reported to have said, “There are no longer any China experts”. We 
would do well to remember this confession by one of the most redoubtable and 
sympathetic China experts of the passing generation when we read Mr. Hens- 
man’s book. In a sense, it is the book’s legitimation. Mr. Hensman does 
not pose as an expert on China, but as a passionately concerned publicist. 
His purpose is to change the angle from which we regard current events in 
China and deal with our critical and emotional judgments. 

The author carries out this purpose in three stages. The first is an 
exposé of the “yellow peril” theme which runs through much western 
material purporting to evaluate Communist China, and which often determines 
western China policy — even though the term itself with its racist connotations 
may not be used. Hensman is conversant with the language of those who 
describe China as an inhuman totalitarian menace, and is able to present 
the facts which gave rise to this characterization as well as the caricaturizations 
typical of such experts as Michael Lindsay, Robert Guillain, and Guy Wint. 
The second stage of analysis is an effort to interpret the whole Chinese 
revolution as it might look “from the Chinese viewpoint” — that is, from 
Peking. Despite a certain effort at objectivity, it is evident that this is the 
author’s point-of-view. As a sympathic Asian, he tries to reconstruct 
history in a way which would explain why the communist movement deve- 
loped as it did, how its policies must be what they are, and in what spirit 
China is being rebuilt. Much space is devoted to this historical reconstruction, 
up to and including an explanation of the recent cultural revolution. But 
the third stage is the key to Hensman’s argument: he discerns in the 
philosophy and policies of the present Chinese government a resurgence of 
Asian nationalism against the dominance of the west; but still more 
important, he describes a new humanism. The effort to make a “new man” 
is, as he sees it, the heart of the whole enterprise. It explains why China has 
not always acted in what others might think of as her own interest — in 
attempting the “great leap forward”, for example, in defiance of economic 
possibilities, or in spurring the cultural revolution despite the risk to the 
structures of authority and education in the country. The new Chinese man, 
participating in these economic and social movements, is supposed to feel 
a spirit of selfless service to others and to think of himself as part of a 
universal community of mutual service. Hensman finds him to be much 
like the new man in Christ which the Christian disciple is called to be. 

How successful this redrawn perspective will be depends on the position 
of the reader. The first chapters examine the dynamics of the Chinese 
situation, showing clearly how apparently reasonable judgments and outright 
prejudice flow into each other in much western writing on China. After 
reading these chapters, most commentators on China should be ready to 
ask themselves afresh whether they have been sympathetic and sensitive enough 
to what is going on. Similarly, the chapters that follow will provide material 
for people from all parts of the world who wish to have their doubts about 
China as a revolutionary model exorcised and their view of China’s situation 
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as a simple anti-imperialist struggle confirmed — including the humanist 
vision. The author does not claim to explain all the facts by this perspective 
but he suggests the spirit in which the facts should be understood. 

The book will appeal less, however, to those who approach the Chinese 
revolution not with passions pro and con but with perplexed sympathy and 
concern. There is no new knowledge about China in this book. The author 
has not lived in communist China nor does he understand the Chinese 
language. His reconstructions of how it must look from within new China 
are significant as the reactions of another Asian, but they lack the authenticity 
of first-hand experience. Were he closer to the Chinese people, he would 
probably be, like Edgar Snow, more puzzled. If he were more intimately 
acquainted with Chinese history, his judgments at many points — for example, 
the interpretation of Chiang Kai Shek’s career — would be less clearly black 
and white. The author might also have exercised better judgement in the 
selection and interpretation of sources. Mr. Hensman has rightly accused 
many so-called China experts of demonizing the communist society. But 
his own analysis is, unfortunately, also guilty of conjuring up demons. 

Finally, Hensman could be criticized for conjuring up benevolent powers. 
The humanism which he finds in the midst of the cultural revolution is the 
product of his fruitful Christian imagination, stimulated by the more romantic 
writings of Mao Tse Tung and such information out of China which most 
interpreters find simply bewildering. The blunt fact is that no foreigner, 
Asian or otherwise, really knows what is shaping the communist vision of 
human relations in China today. It would be wise, therefore, to credit all 
human actions with more ambiguity for good and ill than the analysis in this 
book betrays. Then, perhaps some principle of interpretation might be found 
which would make sense of both the totalitarian and the humanist phenomena 
which characterize modern China. 

CHARLES WEST 
Professor of Christian Ethics 
Princeton Theological Seminary, USA 


Gop TALK : AN EXAMINATION OF THE LANGUAGE AND LOGIC OF THEOLOGY, by 
John Macquarrie. SCM Press, London. 255 pp. 30s. 


Tn his latest book, John Macquarrie, Professor of Systematic Theology at 
Union Theological Seminary in New York, examines the language and logic 
of theology. He does so largely through dialogue with the theological 
movement which originated on the European continent, particularly in 
Germany, and which has sought a new existential interpretation of the 
Bible and a new ontology. The index of the book reveals how much more 
frequently Karl Barth, Rudolf Bultmann, Martin Heidegger, Paul Tillich, and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein are cited than are other thinkers. 

In contrast to Karl Barth in the early 1920’s (How can man even dare to 
speak of God? How is it possible for the word of God to be spoken by 
human lips ?), Macquarrie takes as his point or departure the ambiguity 
of speaking about God in the modern secularized world. He feels that this 
world is forcing theology to make explicit what it really means when it 
speaks of God; that is, if it wants to be “God Talk” — theo-logy. 

After this introduction to the problem, Macquarrie leads his readers 
straight ahead to the final chapter on “The Language of Being and Existence’’. 
Only here and there does he make a detour to look at some secondary yet 
essential problem. He begins with an analysis of Bultmann, Barth, and Tillich. 
Using them as examples, he demonstrates the two possible ways of speaking 
in human language about a divine subject : starting either from human language 
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or from the reality of God. He finds that Tillich’s reflections form a bridge 
between the interpretations of the two other theologians. 

In three further chapters, the author introduces us to philosophical- 
theological reflections about language itself. He demonstrates the validity of 
both naturalistic and idealistic concepts, the connection between theological 
vocabulary and religious experience, and finally the remarkable results of the 
so-called school of “logical analysis’. He shows in three “case studies” that 
he is not concerned only with theoretical and basic considerations, but also 
with practical results. His linguistic-terminological analysis of De Incarnatione, 
a script by Athanasius, one of the fathers of the church, is particularly inter- 
esting and enlightening. He discovers that in this document “mythical”. 
“symbolic”, “existential”, “authoritarian”, “metaphysical”, and several other 
modes of expression are juxtaposed. The second case study deals with 
Heidegger’s hermeneutics ; and the third examines “‘light as a religious symbol”. 

In a “detour” chapter about mythology, Macquarrie examines the merits 
and limitations of Bultmann’s investigations of this question. He then sum- 
marizes the possibilities — and impossibilities — of analogical thinking, and the 
use of paradox as a tool of theology, stressing the necessity for an empirical 
dimension in theological language to prevent it from becoming mere 
speculation. However, for Macquarrie, the “basic logic” of theology is the 
“language of being and existence”, which, in his opinion, can best be acquired 
from Heidegger. 

We must be grateful to the author for the way in which he sets up the 
confrontation between current systematic-theological reflection and contem- 
porary dissertations on language. The European reader will welcome parti- 
cularly the explanations of logical empiricism found in chapter five. This 
means of analysis was originally developed by continental philosophers but has 
assumed importance almost exclusively in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

We still need a further development of the subject, which would both 
expose the historical-ideological roots of modern hermeneutics, and also 
make the necessary links with Christology (Jesus as logos), with the doctrine 
of creation (nature as the “language of God”), and pneumatology (“speaking 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit’). 

Kiaus-D. BUCHHOLTZ 


RELIGIOUS LANGUAGE, by Ian J. Ramsey. SCM Press, London. 191 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Ever since the logical positivists declared that all religious language is 
meaningless, linguistic analysis has dominated philosophy of religion in the 
English-speaking world. Although most philosophers soon agreed that the 
positivists had been over-hasty in their abrupt rejection of religious language, 
the war was by no means over. Linguistic analysis was the most-used approach. 
But even this theory, with its more sympathetic attempt to find the function 
of words in their context, often found that religious statements had little or 
no empirical meaning. Theologians next began the struggle to have religious 
language considered a special language “game” with its own special logic. 
This point is now quite generally conceded, and linguistic analysis is often 
seen as an aid to honest understanding of theology, rather than its archenemy. 
Indeed, the whole theological revolution which has swept the English-speaking 
world has strong roots in linguistic analysis. 

Ramsey’s book is perhaps a little bit dated, in that it was written in 1957, 
at the time when theologians were pleading that religious language has its own 
special logic, but it is certainly of more than historical interest. It is parti- 
cularly interesting because Ramsey is one of the few writers on the subject 
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who stays within the context of Christian theology and yet is sophisticated 
in his use of logical techniques. One of the problems in the field is that 
following a rigourous logical method produces. results which cannot satisfy 
the religious person. And, on the other hand, beginning with theology 
results in less than absolute logical coherence. 

Ramsey’s arguments are clearly presented. He makes a point of summa- 
rizing frequently, and he uses many delightful illustrations to tie his argument 
down to practical experience. A religious situation, he says, Is one _of 
discernment and commitment. The discernment is a special kind — the kind 
that happens when a situation “comes alive”, when the “light dawns”, “the 
penny drops”. The appropriate response to this discernment is total commit- 
ment — the kind of personal commitment that the fan feels for his idol, or 
the patriotic man for his country. In order to point to this odd discernment, 
and thus lead to the commitment, religious language has an appropriately 
odd logical structure. The typical religious phrase or statement consists 
of 1) an empirical model — an object, quality or relation that we can easily 
imagine, such as “son” and 2) a qualifier that leads us to change the model 
and arrive (hopefully) at a situation with which we are not familiar — a 
qualifier like “eternally generated”. 

The strengths and the weaknesses of Ramsey’s analysis are most evident 
in his consideration of the phrase “infinite goodness” as applied to God. 
He explains (pp. 67 ff.) that we may be tempted to think of a series of good 
people and attempt to place God at the end of the list. 


The first logical function of the word ‘infinite’ is to stimulate us to 
develop these ‘stories of good lives’ in the right direction. But in tracing 
such a sequence, there is no intention of arriving at ‘God’ as a last term; 
the intention is to continue long enough with the sequence to evoke a 
situation characteristically different from the terms which preceeded it. ... 

Now at this point, infinite has second logical function. ... The phrase, 
while having such a basis as we have indicated in ordinary language, points 
to something outside ‘good’ language altogether. In this way it gives an 
appropriate placing to the word ‘God’. ... 

We may take as a first example a succession of regular polygons. ... 
What now of a regular polygon with an “infinite number” of sides ? Here 
is a directive to continue the sequence of regular polygons indefinitely. ... 
If we increased the sides without limit, but kept the area approximately 
constant, there may suddenly dawn on us at a certain point the outline of 
something quite different : a circle. 


The argument is clear and the analogy between the way one arrives at 
“circle” via “polygon”, and the way one arrives at “God’s goodness” via “‘good- 
ness” is very compelling. However, this analogy is subject to serious problems. 
We know what polygons are and we know what circles are — they are already 
present in our experience. Further, they belong to the same area of discourse — 
they are two-dimensional enclosed spaces. However, although we may have 
some idea of what goodness is, we do not know what God’s goodness is ; and we 
do not know how to get from one to the other, because we are told that 
God’s goodness is “characteristically different” from goodness as we know it. 
A truer analogy would go something like this: “You know what a cow is. 
Now think of the phrase infinite cow”. This is an odd phrase and rightly so. 
If you develop the idea of cow to infinite, something characteristically different 
will appear and that is a “whatsit”. You see by this example that you 
cannot know what a “whatsit” is. True, you start with an empirical basis, 
a cow, but you are immediately told that it is of no use to you. 
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The empirical starting-point is itself a problem. Some of the “models” 
are, of course, familiar to us — son, birth, creation, for example; but 
others, such as Jogos, goodness and cause are themselves problematic. Some 
of the words suggested as empirically grounded starting points are already 
“loaded” with religious and/or philosophical problems. 

And of course, why has Bishop Ramsey chosen these models. Why start 
with a cow to get to a “whatsit” if a “whatsit” bears no relation to a cow? 
Or, why start with human goodness to get to God’s goodness, if the two are 
characteristically different? But I am being unfair in criticizing the area 
Ramsey picked to write about. I think that now, eleven years after the book 
was written, it would be considered impossible to write a book on religious 
language without attempting at least a brief explanation of the criteria for 
selecting material. However, at the time Ramsey wrote, he felt it possible to 
select a Christian theology as his framework and worked only inside that 
circle. 

Thus, there are grave logical faults in Ramsey’s argument. However, 
Ramsey is well aware of this and presents a reason for it. His reason, a 
sound religious one, is that one must preserve the gap between “God’s 
goodness” and “goodness” or else we are saying we can describe God exactly. 
And if we pretend to have a precisely marked linguistic route to God, we are 
dealing in magic and not theology. Ramsev is willing to give linguistic 
analysis a large territory, but at a certain point there is a gap — a gap 
that, for the religious person, has to be there because of the Christian 
belief in revelation and grace. 

Logicians may gnash their teeth in frustration and say that Ramsey 
has placed God in the realm of the meaningless, but this is not so. The 
strongest point in Ramsey’s argument is that he is not talking about 
developing a model and arriving at God. All that he claims to arrive at is 
religious experience — discernment-commitment. He has described discern- 
ment and commitment carefully enough that one might ascertain whether 
someone had had such an experience. True, Ramsey cannot distinguish 
between different kinds of discernment-commitment (hallucination or mystical 
experience) but surely you could tell, with a fair degree of probability 
whether X really did have an experience which made him “see things 
differently” and called forth a deep personal devotion. As long as there is 
one such person (and even in the time of the “Death of God” there are 
many more than one) Ramsey’s argument has a strong empirical basis. 

Ramsey’s book is so intelligently and delightfully written that I could 
only feel frustrated that there are so many questions he chose not to consider. 
Religious Language is the kind of book that makes you want to read more 
on the subject. 


JANET CAWLEY SMITH 
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Editorial 


Four years ago, at the time of the WSCF General Committee meeting 
held at Embalse Rio II, Argentina, the idea of ‘‘openness’”’ was central 
to the life of the Federation. We discussed Federation openness in relation 
to the election of the Executive Committee, posing the question of whether 
nominal Christians, Christians without church affiliation or even non- 
Christians could fill leadership positions. The statement on ‘“The Christian 
Community in the Academic World’’ defined openness as the primary 
characteristic of any Christian community which is faithfully present in 
the academic world. And the General Committee’s commission on “‘The 
Life and Functioning of Movements’’ was requested to produce a statement 
on openness and open membership. 

Given the varying policies of the different movements and their inter- 
pretations of the meaning of “‘open membership,” and because there was 
not sufficient time to arrive at any consensus, the commission was not 
able to make proposals for an official WSCF policy. So, the General 
Committee began a process which would enable its next meeting to arrive 
at concrete conclusions concerning eligibility for office in SCM’s and the 
WSCFE. 

That “‘next” meeting of the General Assembly ? is history. It was held 
a few months ago in Otaniemi, near Helsinki, Finland. The theme of 
Openness was not discussed, and the issues of open membership and 
eligibility for leadership were never raised. How can this apparent lack 
of continuity be explained? It would be superficial to say that a new 
student generation was not concerned about the issue. 

Four years ago, openness was not only central in Federation thinking ; 
it had reached its apogee. Since then, the process has revealed that “‘open- 
ness”’ is only one of two poles, the second being “‘conviction.”” This bipolari- 
ty was already emerging at the Embalse Rio HI meeting where two central 
principles for the SCM’s and the Federation were generally agreed upon : 
openness to the world and avowedly, centrally Christian conviction. If 
openness were the only principle, it would — as the Embalse report indica- 
ted — be made into an ideology and could be used as a club with which 
to beat those who use a different language. 

The explicit critique of the concept of openness continued to be 
expressed by various groups and persons related to the Federation. Here, 
for example, is part of an article by the General Secretary of the British 
SCM, dealing with the concept of openness : 


To take issue with you... I suspect that to be open is to live without 
ideologies, including the ideology of openness... You have the smell of 


! In the course of the restructuring of the Federation during the Otaniemi meeting, 
the term to designate the “General Committee’ was changed to the ‘““General Assem- 
bly.” 
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death about you... As a mental concept you have replaced the reality... 
You have become the substitute for, not the sacrament of, reality... Your 
brilliance has shut men up in a warmth of admiration, with only the 
kiss of Judas to give you. 


We can appreciate the limits of openness when we understand the 
variety of ways in which the movements perceive the issue. “Some of our 
differences of opinion,” said the commission report at Embalse Rio III, 
“seem to arise from the diversity of our cultural backgrounds. For 
example, Christians are much more identifiable as such in countries where 
they constitute a minority group than in those where they are the majority.” 
Movements also differ significantly if they are more concerned with 
the technical questions of “‘open membership” than with the full chal- 
lenge of the Christian community’s openness to the world. The first 
understanding of openness means simple readiness to accept all those who 
come to us, while the second understanding implies readiness to go out to 
meet people not on our ground but on theirs. The Latin American 
Consultation on Ecumenical Strategy in the Academic World drew this 
distinction in its report about the task of the Christian communities in the 
universities. 


They are open communities, ready to invite and receive students of 
different confessions and those who profess no personal faith in Jesus 
Christ. This openness of the Christian community must not be under- 
stood, however, as a strategy aimed at proselytism. It is, in fact, an act 
of faith on the part of the church which is capable of giving its life for 
the world as its Lord did. For the same reason, this openness can even 
mean living in diaspora, i.e. that the members of the Christian com- 


munity are ready to take an active part in different aspects of university 
life. 


The distinctions drawn on the basis of diverse cultural backgrounds 
are important because they force us to consider the issue in an existential 
way and they help us to see that there are different ways for the movements 
to practice genuine openness. To put it simply, there may be as much 
Openness in a movement with closed membership as in one with open 
membership. And openness within the Federation means that the two 
kinds of movements will understand each other and acknowledge each 
other’s faithfulness to genuine openness. 

Given this concrete situation and the discussion about openness, Asian 
voices asserted, ‘“What we need now is conviction,” pointing to the factor 
which is necessary to counter-balance and give meaning to openness. This 
second factor received the lion’s share of attention in the recent General 
Assembly and is likely to be the subject of SCM reflection during the 
coming years. We wish to define our deepest convictions. What are the 
aims of the WSCF ? How do we express them in a new situation ? Does 
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the Federation have a political identity ? Is the concern for unity blurring 
our convictions ? What is the meaning of human life ? 

The purpose of this issue of Student World is to provide material for 
studying the relationship and tension between openness and conviction, in 
hope of promoting true conviction and genuine openness. We are pleased 
that many friends and WSCF members on all continents have been willing 
to write articles. But the issue does not belong exclusively to the Christian 
community. It is a universal question. People who hold other convictions 
discuss the same issue in other terms. Witness the following thought of 
Chairman Mao Tse-Tung : 


Dogmatism and revisionism always go against the tenets of Marxism. 
Marxism must advance and develop in the praxis and cannot stay in 
one place. If it becomes stagnant and stereotyped, it has no more life. 
So, one cannot go against the fundamental principles of Marxism 
without falling into error. Considering Marxism from a metaphysical 
point-of-view or as something which is petrified is dogmatism ; and 
denying the fundamental principles and the universal truth of Marxism 
is revisionism, which is a form of bourgeois ideology. Revisionists 
erase the distinction between socialism and capitalism, the distinction 
between the dictatorship of the people and the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie. What they advocate is certainly not the socialist line but 
is, in fact, the capitalist line. In the present circumstances, revisionism 
is more damaging than dogmatism, and one of our most important 
ideological tasks is to criticize revisionism. 


Since we are all in the same boat, we can help one another by listening 
to what people of other convictions have to say. We are particularly 
grateful that Dr. Konrad Farner and Professor Jean Halperin have agreed 
to express respectively the Marxist and Jewish understandings of our theme. 


* # * 


This issue of Student World is the last one planned by the Geneva-based 
staff which, until the Otaniemi General Assembly, acted as Editorial 
Board for the WSCF quarterly. At present, a new team, with one 
or two secretaries ensuring true continuity, has taken over. But if there 
is some uncertainty about the future of Student World, it has nothing 
to do with the coming of this new personnel. It is rather a result of basic 
policy decisions regarding the Federation’s publications and its system of 
communication. The Executive Committee is now authorized to implement 
this policy, having before it a recommendation from the previous Executive 
Committee that Student World be discontinued. 

This radical proposal must be seen in the light of an over-all recom- 
mendation made by a recent WSCF Publications Consultation. The 
consultation discovered that publications must serve a function as part of 
a network of communications. It, therefore, recommended the “building 
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of a communications network throughout and beyond the Federation which 
will use more vitally and actively the wealth of images and techniques which 
are now a part of the communications industry.”’ Student World may be 
replaced by varied material — published twice a year, representative of 
Federation thinking related to education, the church, and world issues. 
It could take different forms such as booklets, paperbacks, folios of photo- 
graphs and resource kits containing several types of material in one folder. 
Hopefully, this new method will ensure better quality, greater flexibility 
and more variety. Of course, much depends upon securing the services 
of the right kind of person as Communications Secretary. 

Until the new Executive Committee makes a more final decision, Student 
World continues as in the past. Whatever the future, however, I wish to 
express two convictions as I come to the end of a long period during which I 
have been privileged to serve the WSCF. First, whatever the modern tech- 
niques offered us by the technological civilization, the system of communica- 
tions must fulfil the function of Student World to provide an international, 
ecumenical and university forum. Second, those in charge of such an enter- 
prise (and obviously this cannot be the task of a single man but of an 
international, ecumenical and university team) must do the work with 
conviction and openness: conviction about the centrality of Jesus Christ 
in history and in personal lives and openness to his work, not only among 
WSCF members but among all men whatever their convictions and degree 
of openness. This is to say that the ultimate meaning of both openness 
and conviction is to be found in the one who was, who is, and who is to 
come. 

VALDO GALLAND 


The Crisis of the Ecumenical Movement 


KEITH BRIDSTON 3 


The fundamental crisis of the ecumenical movement is an inner crisis. 
That is, the exterior forces militating against the ecumenical movement 
in its broadest sense have largely been overcome — theological hostility, 
ecclesiastical isolation, confessional sectarianism. Insofar as these pres- 
sures still exist, they serve to challenge and stimulate the movement rather 
than obstruct it. However, the inner crisis is partially provoked by this 
fact. For the ecumenical movement finds itself in the ironical situation of 
being its own most dangerous enemy. Institutionally and organizationally, 
it may become the embodiment of those exterior forces which it has 
struggled so long to overcome — churchly introversion, religious compla- 
cency, spiritual stagnation. To put it another way, the ecumenical move- 
ment today is faced with the critical question: How is revolutionary 
conviction to be expressed when the revolution has succeeded ? 

In one sense, this is no new problem. History is the story of one revolu- 
tion succeeding another. Every revolution, to the extent that it is successful, 
becomes established and every establishment is an implicit invitation to 
a new revolution. And, of course, it is inevitable that youth will be the 
bearer and articulator of that new revolutionary spirit. So, it may be 
taken for granted that the dialectic between revolution and establishment 
will be intertwined with the problem of the relation between generations, 
another perennial crisis in the human story. But the generational problem 
has certain peculiar configurations in this modern world which provokes 
a deep sense of malaise in all generations. The generations have difficulty 
relating to each other not only because of age difference but also because 
of the difference in revolutionary convictions. 


Ecumenical disillusionment 


To grow old gracefully is not considered a virtue in many sectors of the 
modern world; and one suspects that this is true not only personally 
but also institutionally. As a young member of the World Council of 
Churches staff, I was told that the day of revolutionary confrontation was 
over and that the dawn of ecclesiastical diplomacy was at hand. Our genera- 
tion had been equipped to be the shock-troops of revolutionary renewal ; 
but, the hostilities apparently over, we were being advised by our revolution- 
ary mentors to put battle-dress aside and assume the grey-flannel roles of 
bureaucratic managers and political diplomats in the ecumenical establish- 
ment. It was a bitter experience to hear those who had been most fervent 
in indoctrinating us in the ideology of ecumenical revolution now becoming 
the apostles of pacification and accommodation. 


1 Professor of Theology and Social Ethics, Pacific Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Berkeley, California, USA. 
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At the time, I felt the power of Albert Camus’ thesis that all modern 
revolutions have ended in the reinforcement of the power of the state. 
The ecumenical movement was becoming another “‘Caesarian revolution,” 
and I had invested too much in it and was too deeply committed to it 
not to feel a profound sense of loss at the prospect. And so, like Camus, 
I found myself ‘waiting for the calm voice of a child to proclaim suddenly 
that the king is naked. This small voice, the voice of rebellion... saying, 
what all the world can see already, that a revolution which, in order to 
last, is condemned to deny its universal vocation, or to renounce itself 
in order to be universal, is living by false principles.” * 

All this was a painful but necessary part of my ecumenical disillusion- 
ment. But I was not really prepared to face the loss. So my conviction 
was to some extent maintained by refusing disillusionment. 

I took another step in the same process at the Faith and Order Confer- 
ence in Montreal, 1963. There, I was confronted by an officer of the 
World Council who was ‘‘offended”’ by an essay I wrote for Unity in 
Mid-Career —a book that provoked considerable antipathy in certain 
quarters because of its critical (some thought unfair) analysis of ecumenical 
institutionalization. He was particularly upset, he said, by my “sexual 
language’ such as the phrase “‘organizationally incestuous” which I had 
used to suggest the dangers of certain power centers becoming too closely 
intermeshed and thus fostering small, self-perpetuating, oligarchical cliques 
controlling the affairs of the World Council. I tried to reassure him by 
saying that it was not my intention to be obscene. The term, as I pointed 
out to him, was one which I had garnered from an editorial in the New 
York Times — not usually considered to be a purveyor of suggestive or 
salacious materials. But I asked him whether the problem I raised was a real 
one or not. He had to admit that it was. It fascinated me that a hard-nosed 
church politician should be so obviously upset by common, journalistic 
language. Perhaps he had some qualms about the issue itself. But I was 
made to realize — perhaps for the first time — that he was an old man 
and that we represented two different generations, both committed to 
the ecumenical cause, both with similar ecumenical conviction, yet hard- 
pressed to be open to each other. Before, the generation gap had been 
obscured by our common involvement in the ecumenical revolution, causing 
us to assume that we looked at that revolution in the same way. But this 
was not so and could not be so because of the gulf between our generations. 
We talked a different language —in more than one way. 

What I have related is the loss of ecumenical innocence. I now under- 
stand that revolutionary conviction cannot be based on illusions. On the one 
hand, I learned that an ecumenical institution cannot be revolutionary in 
quite the same way that an ecumenical movement can. An institution 
has its own raison d’étre. Over against a movement, it has certain basic 


* The Rebel. 
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limitations. But over against a movement, it also has certain unique 
strengths. The point is that I was not being realistic about what one can 
legitimately expect from an ecumenical institution — especially one as 
ecclesiastically structured as the World Council of Churches. I wanted 
it to express my kind of revolutionary ecumenical conviction; but it 
probably could not even if it were so minded. On the other hand, I had 
to accept the gap between ecumenical generations. I had to put aside 
the romantic myth (partially perpetuated by the familial in-group ethos 
of the WSCF where I had been ecumenically trained) that the movement 
represented one big, happy family. It is a family all right, and big. But 
no really big family has that kind of easy, natural openness that is often 
sentimentally ascribed to it. To the extent that the members of the family, 
representing generational levels, have real convictions, there are going to 
be radical tensions and polarities. Complete openness to one another in 
that context is an illusion. The family is a competitive society; and, 
though the generations within it are mutually dependent in many ways, it 
cannot be a real community unless the conflicting generational convictions 
within it are honestly recognized and expressed. In other words, a commun- 
ity, to be healthy, must have an openness to convictions that are to some 
extent contradictory and to some extent in profound conflict with one 
another. 


Let the young fight for themselves 


When the older generation “‘plays’’ young — personally or institutionally 
—it robs the younger generation of its own self-awareness and self- 
image. In order for a younger generation to achieve mature self-identity, 
it must win out over the older generation. But it must do this on the 
basis of its own strength, its own convictions. There is a kind of “‘openness”’ 
on the part of the older generation which effectively denies the younger 
generation this possibility. As Bruno Bettelheim, the anthropologist, puts 
it, the young person must fight “for both his rights and his obligations, 
and the sooner the better, because only both in their combination make 
for the realm of the mature man.”’ Bettelheim concludes : 


In the present-day world with its tamer middle-class society, we find 
that the conflicts between a youth either afraid of or prevented from 
coming into its own and an older generation unwilling or unable to give 
way, are no less tragic though played out in more muted tones. It 
follows that whenever society is so organized that youth remains 
dependent on the older generation, because of the duration of the 
educational process or for other reasons, and this older generation is 
not ready to step aside economically, politically or emotionally, a 
psychological impasse is created which may then be aggravated by 
unresolved oedipal conflicts.1 


1 The Challenge of Youth, edited by Erik Erikson. 
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An example of this phenomenon is a ‘“‘youth department” in an 
ecumenical or church structure which can all too easily be seen as an 
institutional denial of the generational conflict, an organizational way “‘to 
put reins on the younger generation and to saddle it with the burden of 
gratitude.” 1 Special ‘‘youth delegations” to church or ecumenical meetings 
or special staff appointments on the basis of “‘youth”’ can also be interpreted 
to mean that conflicts of convictions between generations do not really 
exist. 


The dialectic of convictions 


As I reflect on my own generation, I think that we trusted our liberal, 
reformist, revolutionary fathers too much. But I realized — and this was 
another part of my ecumenical disillusionment — that there were ecumenical 
revolutionaries who had become burnt-out cases. I became aware that 
ideological convictions had become blunted by the pursuit of hierarchical 
status. I awoke to the fact that the ecumenical movement had become an 
ecclesiastical power game. One can, in awakening to all this, become 
bitter about the persons involved. But also, in retrospect, I realize that 
through the process I became aware of the adult world. I cannot help 
but feel, however, that the bitterness would have been mitigated if our 
generation had been in honest political competition with the older 
generation in an open way all along. And I think they would have been 
better for it too. We were robbed of the right to fight for our own place 
in the world. They were robbed of the satisfaction of knowing they were 
worth fighting. We would have learned to respect each other, to have 
that openness to one another that is a precondition of a honourable battle ; 
and we would not have been simply dependent on each other. Only when 
one has the strength of his convictions will he be able to have the openness to 
face the strength of convictions of the other. That’s love. 


Bruno Bettelheim summarizes the problem of generations in a way that 
may be relevant to the crisis which the ecumenical movement faces : 


Old age is happiest when it can take youth up to the threshhold of 
the good and the new and, like the mythical father of the West, point out 
the Promised Land to its children, saying : you and only you in a hard 
fight will have to make this your own ; because what is handed down 
to you, what you have not won for yourselves, is never truly your own. 

Youth, on the other hand, is happiest when it feels it is fighting to 
reach goals that were conceived of but not realized by the generation 
before them. What the older generation then urgently wished for itself, 
but had to acknowledge as the hope of the future — this is the legacy 
of youth. That the preceding generation wished to create such a better 


' Bettelheim. 
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world makes it a worthy standard for youth. To come closer to 
achieving it through its own efforts proves to youth that it is gaining 
its own rich maturity. 


The crisis which the ecumenical movement faces is primarily, therefore, 
to find the institutional forms and the political means of realizing and 
expressing this dialectic of convictions — between churches, between tradi- 
tions, between generations, between persons. The church requires that 
kind of openness if it is to be true to itself. And it is that kind of openness 
for which modern man searches. The world will believe when it is confron- 
ted by that kind of community. But nothing less open will be convincing — 
either to the world or to those who are by conviction part of the ecumenical 
movement. 


A New Look at the Sectarian Option 


RICHARD SHAULL #2 


As opposed to the experience of Christians in the university even a few 
decades ago, many of.us today perceive the church as a problem rather 
than as a meaningful reality. For some of us, Christian faith is a vital force 
shaping thought and life ; for others, it is little more than a memory. In 
either case, we sense that faith can be a reality only as it takes shape in 
community ; and yet, with rare exceptions, we perceive little relationship 
between the church and such authentic community. There are several 
reasons, I believe, why the problem has been raised in this way : 

First, the language which the church uses to speak about itself makes 
no sense to us any longer. We have long since reached the point where we 
reflect upon the world, life and destiny in fundamentally historical cate- 
gories ; yet the church continues to speak about itself and what happens in 
it using the old metaphysical terms or traditional religious language. Its 
language is quite unrelated to contemporary human experience and the 
issues with which man struggles. 

The problem is complicated rather than solved by the fact that the 
church’s language about itself does speak of the ‘new humanity,’ the 
church as “‘sign and first fruits of the new creation,” etc. These phrases, 
however, lack historical concreteness; and to speak concretely of the 
church in these terms would mean to discern how the issues of man’s 
humanity are being raised in particular times and places and to figure out 
what it would mean for the Christian community to point to and express the 
new possibilities. If the God of faith is not the metaphysical God above 
and beyond us, but the one who goes ahead of us, and whose presence 
makes each moment pregnant with new possibilities, then to speak of the 
church means to describe the coming shape of the new humanity ; and to 
be the church means to give concrete form to this new reality in community. 
Thinking in such terms would shatter our conventional definitions of the 
church, raising in an inescapable way the question of the visibility of the 
church in the world. 

Secondly, to the degree that we understand at all the ongoing work 
of redemption, we are haunted by the suspicion that God’s action to 
transform man and society has not merely outrun the church but is going 
in quite a different direction from that indicated by the church. The German 
sociologist, Dietrich von Oppen, has described the revolution which Christ 
proclaimed as a radical transformation of the nature of institutions —a 
transformation which undermines their authoritarian character, makes them 
functional and open and thus creates the context for human liberation. 


* Richard Shaull, newly-elected chairman of the WSCF and Professor of Ecu- 
menics at Princeton Theological Seminary, is presently living with a small community 
of students in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, USA. 
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Arendt van Leeuwen describes the gospel as a force which gradually destroys 
all ontocratic patterns of thought. This force pushes men and nations to the 
point where they can move ahead if they come to terms with the destruction 
of old patterns and dare to take responsibility for deciding about and 
creating their own future. 

Within this perspective, the church can be the church only if it is on the 
front lines of the process, providing resources for understanding this 
development and creating a community in which man is free to live without 
old securities and ready to move expectantly towards the future. In many 
parts of the world, the religious institutions which we know are not merely 
far from the front lines; they have become the last places of refuge for 
those who feel unprepared to move into the new era. 

Third, many Christians in the university world are convinced that the 
question about the future of man and society is now being raised in a 
decisive way and demands a specific response. Their university experience 
in Western and Eastern Europe, North America and the Third World 
confirms their conviction that something is fundamentally wrong, not only 
in the university but also in the larger social order. They believe that man 
is increasingly a victim of a system which stifles his creativity and fails to 
satisfy his deepest needs and which is unable to solve the most urgent 
economic, social and political problems. Therefore, to live responsibly 
means to take a stand over against the system, resist it and find some way 
to change its basic structures and direction. 

There is something about our Christian faith which makes us especially 
sensitive to this call to responsibility. We are involved in a struggle with 
principalities and powers; and that struggle at times reaches a point of 
direct confrontation. Trust in a God who is at work in human history 
implies that our faithfulness and obedience result in concrete decisions at 
specific times and places. 

Whenever such a moment arises, we cannot ignore the meaning of the 
church. The Constantinian era may have ended, but the church continues 
to be identified with the dominant culture and social order. What is 
perhaps more serious is that the church, in its organization and bureau- 
cratic structure, maintains the same sclerotic order that exists elsewhere in 
society instead of challenging this order. Therefore, if we are to be obedient 
to Christ in the world situation by developing a radically new life style and 
new forms of social organization over against the dominant system, we can 
hardly look to the institutional church for models of revolution. 


The stagnating system 

Since the way in which we perceive the present crisis in our society is the 
crucial issue, I would like to describe it more fully. Our experiences in 
different parts of the world are, of course, varied ; and yet the growing 
unrest in student circles today may manifest some common elements. There 
is a growing awareness that, as our advanced technological society evolved 
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within the context of diverse economic and political systems, it created a 
de-humanizing system which has eventually become intolerable. Nonethe- 
less, despite our deep dissatisfaction with the system and despite its inability 
to meet major problems, the technological society seems to be the victim of 
its own inner logic, incapable of changing the basic principles on which it 
now operates. 

This stagnation is increasingly evident in the economic and political 
orders. For example, we take a profit system of production for granted 
because we have a market economy dominated by large corporations. 
However, in order for this system to function, it must arouse and satisfy 
false needs at the same time that it allows a quarter of the population to 
continue in poverty. Economic resources have developed to a point where 
a society can be the master of its economy, decide upon its economic goals 
and plan to achieve them; but we do not plan responsibly, and so we 
find ourselves each year less able to meet the most pressing demands of the 
society at large. We assume that our economic development should serve 
as a model for the Third World without realizing that our relationship to 
the former colonial nations is a factor which makes development impossible 
and which widens the gap between rich and poor nations. 

In the name of democracy, the United States maintains a political 
structure which gives the average citizen little opportunity to participate. 
At the same time that we preserve a myth about the balance of power in our 
society, we have no structures to counter the overwhelming power of 
business, government and labour, now in basic agreement on their goals. 
At the same time that we place great value on the electoral process, we 
see that those who are elected have fewer and fewer possibilities to make 
decisions. Government is increasingly a matter of administrative and 
bureaucratic decision-making, yet its centralization does not make it more 
efficient in dealing with the urgent new problems before us. 

Bureaucracy has become the dominant order in institutions and social 
organizations. It promises us great rewards —as long as we are willing 
to play a pre-determined role in a managed society. It functions effectively 
as long as we want more and more of the same, but thus far it has not been 
able to deal with new problems in qualitatively new ways. As it extends 
its area of influence, the bureaucratic style rewards conformity rather than 
creative questioning and creates the illusion of limitless progress at the 
same time that it brings about what one American student leader has 
described as “the end of history.” 

Given this framework, the price of human liberation, both in personal 
terms and in the creation of a society open to the future, is clear. Human 
liberation will depend on the formation of communities of openness and 
trust in which people are challenged to move to new dimensions of 
experience, creativity and risk — communities in which we take responsibi- 
lity to determine our future and find the way to engage in a long term 
struggle to change the system. 
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The sectarian riches 


[f a cultural and social revolution is to occur in our time, the university 
is destined to play a central role in it — not because of what it is now, but 
because it can bring together those who are most sensitive to the present 
crisis and enable the emergence of a new vanguard for the struggle ahead 
of us. 

Can the Christian community in the university play a significant role in 
this struggle ? The Christian symbols offer rather unusual resources for 
social criticism — concern for the human and the awakening of hope — and 
the historical experience of the Christian community should be helpful in 
discovering the form of community required for such a struggle. Also, the 
international structure of the World Student Christian Federation offers 
a rather unusual framework for a dynamic and free relationship between the 
new internal and external proletariat as it is now being defined. But all 
these resources can be brought to bear in the struggle only to the extent that 
the Christian community in the university is a community of those who 
discern the depth of the present crisis and opt for a revolutionary struggle 
to create a new order. 

Assuming for the moment that this perspective on the present situation 
has an element of truth in it, two major questions immediately arise : Is it 
reasonable to expect that a movement with such a diverse constituency 
can achieve this sharpness of focus? And if it were possible, would it be 
justified ? 

Whatever the ultimate decision of the Federation and related movements 
on this issue, the options we make will be increasingly important in 
the next few years. What I have said here is intended to raise the issue, not 
to foreclose the discussion. However, I wish to make a few remarks 
about one important aspect of the problem which will arise again and 
again as the discussion continues. Certainly one of the major obstacles 
to making a revolutionary choice at the present time is the generally 
accepted understanding of the church and of the nature of the ecumenical. 
In many circles, it is assumed that the Student Christian Movement must 
represent the whole church in the university. In some situations, this means 
that it is the instrument by which the churches as ecclesiastical institutions 
extend their work into the university world ; in others, the Student Christian 
Movement, while independent of the churches, is expected to do the work 
of the church in the university and thus give expression to the variety of 
theological and social positions in it. And the fact that the student move- 
ment is ecumenical is often interpreted to mean, above all else, the repudia- 
tion of any sectarian spirit. Claude Welch writes, ‘“Catholicity allows us 
to be satisfied with nothing less than the most inclusive possible expression 
of the richness of Christ. Therefore, for all the churches, catholicity 
requires the repudiation of the sectarian spirit.” 1 


1 CLAUDE WELCH, “Catholicity,” The Ecumenical Review, XVI, October, 1963, 
p. 42. 
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Concerned as I am about the unity of the church and the fullest possible 
expression of the riches of Christ in it, I am convinced that something is 
radically wrong when our concern for these things blocks creative response 
to the new works of God around us. This is not the place to undertake a 
re-examination of our ecclesiology in relation to this problem, but I would 
like to call attention to two facts. 

First, the biblical perspective on the people of God is much more dialec- 
tical than much contemporary ecumenical thought makes room for. Jesus 
Christ made his high priestly prayer at a time when he was creating what 
might have become a new Jewish sect. His work of reconciliation 
was a disruptive force among the people of God — so disruptive that the 
leaders of the religious community crucified him for it. As van Leeuwen 
has suggested, the rhythm of life of the people of Israel is that of being 
gathered, scattered and gathered again ; and, in this way, their life reflects 
the nature of God’s work among the nations. In the New Testament, the 
death and resurrection of Christ is seen as a paradigm of the life of the 
church. The church is the body of Christ as it is free to die and be reborn 
time and again. 

Secondly, it would be good for us to remember that the ecumenical 
movement was the product of sectarian developments in the last century. 
It arose as men and women came together to risk a new response to the call 
of God in new situations. The early movements expressing concern for 
peace and for the church’s responsibility in society, the missionary enter- 
prise, organizations of laymen, and the student movement — all of these 
were spurred by small groups of people whose rediscovery of the Christian 
ideal and the call of God led them to be impatient and called them to create 
new organizations and movements at the margin of the official church 
institutions. 


The WSCF as a “‘confessing church’”’ 


The time has come when we must take a new look at our sectarian 
heritage and the role it has played in certain decisive moments in Christian 
history. This may require some hard historical investigation on our part, 
since most church history text books are written by representatives of the 
established order and not by those who have broken with it. Whatever the 
limitations of the sectarian option, it is nevertheless the way by which new 
responses to new works of God take shape in the church — new principles 
take institutional form and are eventually incorporated into the life of the 
church ; new dimensions of mission and witness establish themselves and 
make their way. As Troeltsch put it, the sect is the way by which the 
radical character of the Christian ideal breaks forth again and again with 
extraordinary power. It is the means by which an “overwhelmingly 
conservative church” that is an “‘integral part of the existing social order” 
responds to new challenges and attempts to faithful to its ideal. For this 
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reason, Paul and his associates were denounced as sectarians (Acts 24: 5, 
28 : 22) and the Emperor Charles V closed the Diet of Augsburg denouncing 
the Lutherans as a sect. 

What is important here is not the exclusiveness of such groups or their 
tendency to break completely with the old structures. In fact, quite often 
sect groups have existed within the larger religious institution. What is 
important is that, for the new to emerge and take institutional form, it is 
often necessary for it to become incarnate in individuals and communities 
who develop a new self-identity and demand the freedom to search for and 
create new structures in response to a new demand. 

To urge a new look at the sectarian principle and its incorporation into 
the student movement in an ecumenical era does not mean to endorse all 
the limitations and errors of earlier sectarian experience. Our sectarian 
history, like other aspects of our tradition, should not bind us to the 
past but should free us for the future. In fact, today the sectarian principle 
must also take new forms if we are to respond to our situation : We need 
corporate self-identity over against the larger ecclesiastical organization 
without a sense of exclusiveness ; we need an apocalyptic attitude toward 
the church and the world without the chiliastic excesses of some sectarian 
movements ; we need freedom to respond in a particular way to a partic- 
ular situation without absolutizing our own position or denouncing all those 
who do not go along with us. Purged of its excesses and re-interpreted for a 
new situation in Christian history, the sectarian principle can play an 
important role in our contemporary efforts to discover what it means to be 
the people of God. 

The immediate question before us, however, is whether the Student 
Christian Movements in various parts of the world should give priority 
to the creation of small communities of those who adopt a radical stance 
over against the present order and who are committed to a long-term 
struggle for human liberation through social transformation. My own 
experience and reflection has led me, in recent years, to the gradual and 
somewhat reluctant conclusion that an affirmative answer is called for. 
During the Nazi era in Germany, a group of churchmen were forced to 
conclude that the order under which they lived was such a threat to the 
highest human values and to the future of man that they had no choice but 
to stand over against it. And they also decided that they had to create the 
‘Confessing Church,”’ even though this act would lead to great tension and 
conflict within the church. I am not exaggerating when I say that a signifi- 
cant number of people in the university — not in one country but in many 
parts of the world — now believe that they are rapidly arriving at a similar 
point. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that the Student Christian 
Movements and the Federation could provide the context and framework 
for the shaping of a similar response. 


The Nature and Function of Conviction 


GEORGES CRESPY 1 


Etymologically, “conviction” means that which joins one person to 
others (cum = with; vinctio = act of joining). But it is also possible to 
derive convictio from convincere (to convince), implying not a mutual 
participation but a struggle at the end of which there are victors and 
vanquished. 

Using the first etymology, a conviction is seen as one element of 
communication and sharing, a community-creating element; using the 
second, it becomes a form of confrontation between men, between groups, 
nations, churches and peoples. 

Generally speaking, a word is equivocal when it contains a semantic 
paradox describing a situation which is itself equivocal. The two meanings 
of conviction suggested by etymology point to the double character of the 
same reality. Conviction has the characteristics of communion and 
terrorism (intellectual terrorism, if nothing more) or, more broadly still, 
of love and domination, of agape and eros. Depending on which charac- 
teristic is stressed, it is constructive or destructive. 

Using Hegelian methodology, we can perhaps synthesize the first two 
meanings of the word and discover yet a third meaning — namely, “‘being 
vanquished together with the other party.”” This would mean that a truth 
originally unknown to either party vanquishes them both and subjects them 
both to its own power. In this case, truth practises the terrorism and forges 
the communal link between the parties, forcing them both to recognize 
something which goes beyond them and unites them. Christians are 
inclined to understand conviction in this way, and St. Augustine, who seems 
to have coined the term, used it with this meaning. 

But although we should never lose sight of this third meaning — espe- 
cially since it affirms the possibility of going beyond the first two — we must 
recognize that the situation it describes is quite theoretical. Apart from 
utterly exceptional circumstances, such as St. Paul’s experience on the 
Damascus road, the truth, even the truth of God, normally reaches us 


(and possibly vanquishes us) by means of the conduct and speech of 
another human being. 


Utterances which communicate 


To be convinced means to encounter a truth which is expressed in 
conduct and speech but which goes beyond conduct and speech. It means 
passing through a “manifestation” in order to reach a “‘presence.” The 
manifestation is, of course, always a manifestation of the presence, but the 
presence is always something beyond its manifestation simply because man 


* Professor of Systematic Theology at the University of Montpellier, France. 
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is not a robot. I must, therefore, recognize that the truth is mediated 
through the utterance of another human being even though it is not the 
same as his utterance. Another person is, for me, the bearer of a truth 
which is declared, paradoxically, at the very moment when it slips away. 
The truth is there in the other person, yet it is distinct from him. It reaches 
me as if it were identical with the actions and utterance of the other person, 
although I know in fact that it is quite another thing. 

The same is true, of course, when I bear witness to my conviction. I am 
the bearer of a truth which dwells in me and which, at the same time, 
exists outside me. Insofar as it is something outside me, my sole desire 
is to be its anonymous voice; insofar as it dwells in me, it will take my 
place, become the centre of my attitudes, my mental processes and my 
own language. It will, thus, be related to what I am — all the more so 
when it concerns what is for me the most essential thing or, in St. Augus- 
tine’s words, “‘the profoundest depth of my being.”’ 

It would be possible to maintain paradoxically that the more important 
a truth is for me, the more it approximates the absolute and the more it is 
related to me. 

This is why univocal statements, regarded by Wittgenstein and the 
formalists as the ideal of completely clear language, are also the most 
superficial and the least important ones: To set forth some “‘state of things” 
(Sachverhalt), such as ‘“‘There is a table in this office,’’ involves no convic- 
tion whatsoever, describes the most impersonal kind of reality. If, as logical- 
empiricism would have it, all language were reduced to statements of this 
kind, not only would philosophy become impossible (as Wittgenstein 
himself insists it would) but we would be condemned to utterly superficial 
triviality — we would develop in a world of things or would ourselves become 
things. Identity between a statement and what is stated, between the 
“signifier” and the “‘signified,’’ is characteristic of the lowest levels of 
knowledge. The closer we approach what really counts, the closer we come 
to the truth, the more the signified is detached from the sign or signifier. 
Strictly speaking, a tautology (like a is identical with a) is not true, nor does 
it in any sense involve the problem of truth. + 

But once I attempt to pass on the truth about being (about the world, 
man, the meaning of life, God and so on), the distance widens between 
what I say and what there is to be said ; for, in fact, I do not know exactly 
what there is to be said. If I did, if the truth could be completely covered 
by my statements, it would mean that truth is part of the most trivial 
experience, a thing. It is however, of the very essence of the truth never 
to be completely communicable, always to be in some sense relative. This 
is why one speaks of conviction and not merely statement of truth. 


1 Nor is it false. It is simply correct, expressing the identity between a perception 
and the univocal designation of what is perceived. 


20 
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The convinced and the sceptical 


Conviction puts me in the position of having to convince others to the 
extent that my conviction is related to the truth. If I teach mathematics, 
I do not have to convince a pupil that the sum of the angles of a triangle 
equals two right angles. All I have to do is to point this out. If he resists 
the demonstration, he will have to abandon mathematics for something else. 
But this will not greatly affect the meaning of his life. However, the more a 
truth matters to me and the more it seems to be essential to others, the 
more it is personal and universal, or at least potentially universal. Indeed, 
it is as I come to understand the potential universality that it also becomes 
most personal to me. If I am persuaded that the meaning of all life is given 
in the existence of a being who is hidden yet everywhere present and 
that knowledge of him is essential for man’s fulfilment, I am bound to 
conclude that anyone not knowing him is not yet in a position to fulfil 
himself. The love I may have for this person, then, requires me to lead 
him to this knowledge, lacking which he lacks not just something but the 
vital thing. Because it is the truth of my life, it is necessarily the truth of 
every life ; and the only way I can escape this conclusion is by affirming 
a kind of spiritual aristocracy which restricts the privilege of knowledge 
to a happy few — the gnostic way out. But all forms of gnosticism are elitist 
and scornful. The gnostic position is similar to that of the ‘‘psychical”’ 
speaking about the “‘carnal’’ who were close to animality : Those who do 
not attain the truth should be treated as children. The convinced man almost 
inevitably becomes intolerant by the very fact that he is convinced. 

The counterpart to the convinced man is the sceptic — he who believes 
that there are as many truths as there are men and that all truth is finally 
a debatable opinion, subject to revision, uncertain. From the sceptics, 
Plato borrowed the term pistis (a term which, ironically, is used in the 
New Testament to denote faith) to describe the doubtful and ill-founded 
truths professed by sophists. Anyone who, like Pythagoras, affirms that 
“‘man is the measure of all things’’ will be unable to convince or to be con- 
vinced except perhaps of the impossibility of establishing any conviction 
whatever. Nor will he strive to impose his conviction, for this would be 
contradictory. He will, therefore, be tolerant. 

At this point, we encounter our initial problem in different terms. If 
every conviction strives to be convincing, then conviction becomes terrorism. 
To cease being terrorist, one would need to assume a sceptical position. 

The matter is not as simple as that, of course — despite the fact that 
the entire history of our culture is full of such simplifications. The fact is 
that we are accustomed to contrast dogmatism and liberalism, regarding 
the latter as tolerant and the former as intolerant —a distinction which 
causes us some difficulties, since we readily attach the dogmatist label to 
someone whose convictions we do not share and tend to think that our own 
views never develop into dogmatism. We are quick to take offence at 
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Veuillot’s remark: “I concede the truth of what you say, on your 
premises, but I reject it on my own.” But we are constantly tempted to 
adopt this cynical position in practice although we reject it in theory. 


The ambiguity of tolerance 


A second difficulty arises because the notion of tolerance is ambiguous. 
If being tolerant requires me to believe that all truths are valid or that there 
is no such thing as truth, then, ipso facto, tolerance requires me to condemn 
anyone who presents himself as serving one particular truth. Inevitably, 
I will consider him mistaken and wrong. Depending on circumstances, I will 
perceive him as either temporarily distraught or else incurably retarded. 
But, in any case, if only out of respect for the human intelligence, I shall 
have to try to convince him of the unreality of what he regards as the 
supreme reality. 

Here too, I can behave like an aristocrat regarding knowledge of the 
non-existence of truth as a privilege of the happy few. But this position is 
an example of anti-gnosticism which no less elitist than gnosticism itself. 
Tolerance would, in that case, be just another name for scorn. 

We oscillate — or are in danger of oscillating — between scorn and a 
subtle form of intimidation. Tolerance can be intolerant; or, in other 
words, there is a form of tolerance which is simply a disguised form 
of intolerance. Philosophers have recognized this kind of intolerance ; 
and Socrates and Kierkegaard organized an admirable defence against it, 
making irony the main methodological tool of all enquiry into the truth. 
They also scorned tolerance, knowing that it aids and abets intolerance. 

In the course of the last two centuries, we have witnessed the confronta- 
tion between those who, in the name of tolerance and in opposition to 
dogmatism, militate against any public recognition of truth and those who, 
carrying the flag of some beneficent truth, despised tolerance as a form of 
cowardice. 

This confrontation was inevitable and exposes the way all cultures 
function. Every culture tends to be intolerant, even when respect for all 
opinions is its declared basis of operation ; for every liberal culture tends to 
impose this all-encompassing respect to the point of intimidating all who dare 
to profess their belief in one single truth. This statement can be illustrated 
by the writings of Heidegger and Sartre — two philosophers who occupy 
a position between epicureanism and scepticism and who are almost equally 
intolerant in denouncing beliefs which attempt to express some given truth. 
They both practise what is clearly a form of intellectual intimidation, 
abounding, as all forms of terrorism abound, in sincerity and good faith. 

Tolerance and intolerance cannot, of course, be placed on the same 
level. While there may be good reason to suspect a disguised intolerance 
in almost every form of tolerance, nevertheless an avowed tolerance 
is a more satisfactory attitude than intolerance. It does at least provide 
safeguards for the liberty of the individual. And that is no small matter. 
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We must add that, in our time of the modern industrial empires, such 
safeguards are in danger of becoming mere show-pieces. And Marcuse 
has spoken vigorously about this matter. Advanced industrial societies 
can present an appearance of toleration. They tolerate the hippies, the 
happening, pop art, the sexualization of advertising and the communism 
of the intellectuals. But they thus succeed in robbing these displays of 
nonconformity of any possible effectiveness. They integrate them by accord- 
ing them a certain status —the status of romantic marginal phenomena. 
They tolerate them to the point of denying them the semblance of power. 
Should any of these phenomena really threaten the established order, the 
authorities would react against it with the utmost rigour in order to break 
it, as in the cases of Spanish, Italian, French and Mexican student 
revolts. 

Soviet society also tolerates a certain measure of nonconformity, 
allowing some previously prohibited expressions of unrest — but only 
on the condition that this nonconformity does not upset the real seats of 
power. Last summer’s events in Czechoslovakia clearly show that any desire 
for real change at once incurs repression of the most vigorous kind, with 
the least respect for the liberty professed in theory. 


The political implications of conviction 


It seems almost impossible for established power to be genuinely 
tolerant in practice ; for it can tolerate convictions differing from its own 
(the latter being seldom formulated, since power is reluctant to reveal 
its true motives) only insofar as they represent no threat to its own complex 
nature. This is as true of ecclesiastical power as it is of political power. 

Consequently, a conviction is either on the side of established power 
and becomes intolerant under the veil of toleration or else it ends up oppo- 
sing established power and becomes to a greater or lesser degree subversive. 
Seen in this light, lack of firm convictions simply amounts to leaving 
established power a clear field to do as it pleases. Lack of conviction is a 
form of complicity with established power. 

Our problem is, thus, complex, for we do not choose simply between 
intimidation and communion. Our convictions determine our position 
as we face established power. 

Let us, at this point, in order to make a detour, consider the meaning of 
the popular western notion — freedom of thought. In theory, of course, no 
one can compel me to think in a way which goes against my convictions. 
Even propaganda is, in theory, powerless to influence me if I am deter- 
mined to resist it. But to say that man is free to think as he chooses is an 
ambiguous statement — ambiguous, in the first place, because the mass 
media push certain thought patterns so powerfully that the individual 
is nearly helpless. If I am told repeatedly for years that the society I live 
in is the happiest society imaginable, I end up not perhaps believing, but 
at least no longer protesting against this conviction. People resist 
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persuasion to a certain extent, but the barriers of resistance are weaker 
from day to day. The moment comes when my protest must take the 
form of total questioning — emotional and anarchical rejection which 
turns me into an asocial person exposed to all kinds of persecution. Then, 
once more, we are faced with terrorism. 

In the second place, the statement that man is free to think as he chooses 
is ambiguous because there is no such thing as pure thought. Freedom of 
thought cannot exist without freedom of communication and freedom to 
express one’s thoughts in public life. To say, as was long the case in 
Spain, that one is free not to be a Catholic provided his affiliation is kept 
secret; or to say, as is the case in the U.S.A., that one is free to be a 
communist provided he does not organize a communist party, amounts 
to saying that one is not really free to have any convictions at all except 
those of established power. Freedom of thought is, therefore, doubly 
illusory. 

It is easy to see that revolutionary movements must permit those who 
do not support them to speak and must give them a hearing. Marxist 
theory defines a classless society as one in which freedom of expression 
is a result of the satisfaction of all needs; and, similarly, a revolutionary 
society should be a society of dialogue, so that it will not become just 
another terrorist society, exercising intimidation in the reverse direction. 
From this standpoint, the Czechoslovakian Communist Party’s liberalization 
program is closely related to the aims of the Sorbonne students. Both were 
pursuing a campaign for freedom of expression, conscious that genuine free- 
dom of thought is possible only in the wider context of freedom of expres- 
sion. But they both came up against established power. And the tragedy 
of highly industrialized societies (precarious in their power bases because 
of their complexity) is their tendency to become repressive in order to 
shore up the structures of power. 

In such an atmosphere, we are condemned to endure the intimidation of 
vague, badly formulated, but well-armed ideologies. And, unless there is 
some change, the society of the future will drive men to join ranks against 
values which are increasingly empty, dubious and trivial. The essence 
of power will be exposed as power without purpose —a giant force in the 
service of an intellectual and spiritual void. 

The problem of conviction is, thus, no longer a matter of relationship 
between two individuals, one of whom would hope to convince the other ; 
nor is it a matter of questions raised by this relationship. The problematic 
which shapes our lives is the clash between two types of power: power 
incarnate in society and the power of individual conviction. 


The Christian options of dogmatics and encounter 


This is not a new situation. In the past, for example, non-conformist 
convictions had to struggle against state religions; and the role which 
the state plays today was then played by the church or the religious commu- 
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nity. Power had to be placed at the service of the truth using the criteria 
of the church or religious orthodoxy, with the result that every dissenting 
conviction became heretical. The situation would probably not have 
changed had the church not been deprived of its political power by what 
Gabriel Vahanian calls secularism —‘‘a form of religion in which the 
present and the immanent is clothed with the attributes of the eternal 
and transcendent,” or, “‘an expropriation of religion brought about not 
in order to rid it of the burden of supernatural features which it claims, but 
in name of another mystique or fundamentalism or fanaticism.” To the 
extent that Vahanian is right, the day of genuine freedom of conviction will 
never dawn, since religion is inevitably replaced by new forms of religious 
mystiques. 

Still, we cannot resolve the problem so facilely. While there may be 
a certain inevitability that historical processes reappear with new trappings, 
is it just as inevitable that Christians must continue to think of conviction 
as a call to oppress others or as a call to accept martyrdom ? If this is 
the choice offered, if it seems to be the only choice possible, could it not 
also be true that we have not given enough thought to the contents of a 
conviction of faith ? 

The difficulty here is a direct result of the supposed necessity for the 
church (and religious bodies in general) to translate what is believed (the 
credenda) into statements of truth which are intellectually binding. The 
naive centuries-old theory of truth insisted that the contents of faith should 
be communicated in a text, whether it be the Bible or the Koran, or some 
written confession of faith. Given this understanding, conviction seemed 
to be a matter of intellectual conversion — conversion which led to either 
martyrdom or intimidation. 

The New Testament itself gives sufficient warning about interpreting 
the situation in this way ; for the New Testament (and even the Old Testa- 
ment) never presents revelation as a body of doctrine appealing to the 
intellect but as a person who reveals himself and calls man to reveal 
himself. The fundamental reality of the Bible is not a system but a pres- 
ence. God is not a being who possesses a truth which is separate from 
his person —a truth which he wishes to impose by virtue of his power. 
Quite the opposite. God is only to be found where he gives himself — 
namely, under and in the faces of the prophets and apostles which reflect 
the face of the man Jesus Christ. At no time does Jesus make adherence 
to some abstract truth the criterion for encounter with God. On the con- 
trary, he emphasizes the unknowability of God by affirming that only he 
who has seen Jesus has seen the Father. 

The New Testament, thus, relativizes utterance. It refers to “speaking” 
the truth. This is clear in John’s gospel which refers to Jesus paradoxically 
as the logos. The evangelist tells us that the logos became flesh. But no 
logos can become flesh — whether it be the logos of science or the logos 
of philosophy. If a logos could become flesh, adherence to this logos would 
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mean affirming that a totally sensory experience contains a reality which, by 
definition, is inaccessible to the senses. The truth cannot be born, grow 
up, eat, sleep and die. This is surely why the Greeks never identified the 
wise man with wisdom. Wisdom was thought of as eternal, non-temporal, 
always identical with itself, non-contradictory and so on; and man cannot 
match any of these characteristics — not even the wise man, not even 
Socrates. Strictly speaking, even the concept “wise man” is questionable. At 
best, one can be a “friend or lover of widsom,” a philo-sopher. 

The paradox of Christian truth hinges on its affirmation that the supreme 
knowledge of time and eternity, being and becoming, is given in a man 
born under King Herod and crucified under the Procurator Pontius Pilate. 
The relationship between an individual and this truth is, consequently, an 
indirect relationship or a mediated relationship. Knowledge of Christian 
truth comes through experience, an encounter; and the relationship is 
doubly mediated, since we have access to Jesus Chrisst only through the 
testimony of his witnesses, the prophets and apostles, and through scripture. 


How God speaks 


Scripture is not the utterance of God. At most, it is the utterance about 
God, recorded by men who were in dialogue with him. It is witness to a wit- 
ness — the witness of the first believers to the witness given by God him- 
self through the human utterance of Jesus. It only becomes God’s utterance 
to the extent that it leads us to encounter him. In other words, only when we 
can pass through scripture to the one who made it his meeting place with 
men, can we begin to know the utterance of God in reality. 

The moment we set up scripture or a confession of faith or any other 
sacred text as God’s own utterance, we commit ourselves to intimidation 
of God and man. We intimidate man by pushing something identified as 
truth itself, requiring a-sacrificium intellectus which can only enslave him 
to a text. And we intimidate God by identifying his presence with his 
manifestation, clothing the manifestation in all the attributes of the presence, 
to the point of imprisoning God in his utterance. Suddenly, this utterance 
is no longer liberating for anyone. 

Christian truth is different from all other kinds of truth, and it becomes 
necessary to defend it (the task of apologetics) and to impose it by persua- 
sion (testimony). But there can be no escape from the vicious circle of 
having only the choice between intimidation and enticement. 

This is the problem in establishing relationships with other religions 
and with modern political and cultural systems of thought. Since these 
religions and systems experience the tension between conviction and estab- 
lished power as we do, it becomes necessary either to fight on two fronts 
(against the ideological systems and against the power which upholds them) 
or else to side with power against the systems or with the systems against 
established power. In no case are we genuinely free. 

This lack of freedom characterizes Christian involvement today as it 
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did in the past ; and, to some extent, this is inevitable, because, seen from 
outside, the Christian conviction is no more than one among many systems 
of thought. Since our culture is poisoned with opposing forms of intellectual 
totalitarianism, there is little likelihood that Christian conviction will be 
treated as more than a theory. We may be invited to speak as Christians 
at meetings of Marxists, existentialists or adherents of other religions ; 
but this makes us define ourselves in the same terms as others define us — 
namely, as authorized representatives of an ideology. 


Acting out God’s love 


It is perhaps time for us to learn anew that God (to the extent that we 
may speak of him without contradiction) makes no effort to convince us. 
At any rate, he is far less zealous than the professional converters. If God 
were identical with a sum total of truth and assumed the attributes of 
power, he would be able to bring about resounding conversions. But, in 
fact, he does no such thing. Why not? 

Surely the reason is that, according to the testimony of scripture, the 
only conviction God wishes to set at work in us is the conviction of his 
love. In the last analysis, God has nothing else to say to us; and, in the 
infinitely varied testimony of scripture, he says nothing else to us than: 
“T love you and have created you to enter into my love.”’ When this 
testimony is passed over, God is dead. And no amount of talking will 
resurrect him. The words “‘to be dead’’ have two meanings in the Bible. 
The first is “no longer to exist ;” and the second is “to be as if no longer 
existing.”” Thus, saying that God is dead means that he is as if no longer 
existing where men compel him to be what he is not or prevent him from 
being what he is. Our insistence on identifying God with our thought about 
him distorts our view of things; and we kill him because our thought of 
God is not God’s thought. 

But if God reveals himself.in the utterance “I oe you,” then the Chris- 
tian conviction, the conviction of God’s love, cannot permit intimidation or 
enticement. Indeed, we know that religious people intimidated Jesus, just 
as the “Prince” of this world enticed him. 

To be convinced of the love of God means moving in the opposite 
direction from intimidation and enticement. It means trying to receive 
men with a warmth of welcome analogous to God’s action in welcoming us. 

We need a radical change in our existential attitude. Having no truth 
to defend, since love does not defend itself, we are called to give love the 
opportunity to reveal itself as the essence of being. Conviction no longer 
results in the mechanics of persuasion but, rather, makes us available. 
To be convinced means to exist for others in such a way that we allow our 
fellow men to exist authentically. We no longer work on the theoretical 
level, defining how they should exist. The man to whom God reveals himself 
as the one who declared “I love you”’ is the real, the authentic man. He 


is the man who does not allow his race or his religion, his atheism or his 
beliefs to limit his essence. 


Election and Universality : A Jewish View 


JEAN HALPERIN ! 


The existence of the Jewish people began with the call by which the 
Lord chose Abraham. And he replied, ‘‘Hineni’” (‘‘Here I am’’). No 
conscious Jew will reply differently today when faced with a challenge to his 
Jewishness or to his human condition, since there is obviously no contradic- 
tion between them. If he is to fulfil his commitment, a Jew has no choice 
but to affirm his identity, which means to live, react and behave both as 
a Jew and as a member of the human society. 

The will to affirm the Jewish identity is stronger because of the 
sociological fact that Jews are always a minority group in the countries 
where they live. Unless they accept the idea of being absorbed into the 
societies of which they form a part, they, more than others, must protect 
their religious and cultural individuality. The political history of the 
Jews illustrates this point; for, even in situations where they had nearly 
every Opportunity to be fully assimilated (thereby losing their collective 
identity), they still met with racial or religious hostility and even persecu- 
tions. At the same time, through the process of assimilation, they were 
deprived of their message for the world. In order, therefore, to contribute 
their values to civilization and communicate the universal importance of 
their message to those who profess another creed, Jews must first of all 
be knowledgeable about their own teachings. More than ten years ago, 
the late Dag Hammarskjold, then Secretary General of the United Nations, 
delivered a speech in which he said, “The history of the Jewish people 
offers some of the most magnificent examples of how ideals and law may 
be brought to victory through courageous assertion of new universal 
principles which the wise call folly when they are first introduced in a 
society shaped on a different pattern.”’ Similarly, one could assert that 
Jews are in a better position to express their convictions to others when 
they courageously expound their own principles. 

The readers of Student World are no doubt familiar with Biblical 
quotations such as : ““Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself... Thou shalt 
love the stranger that dwelleth with you as thyself” (Leviticus 19: 18 and 
34) or, ‘““Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord” (Isaiah 43: 10) and “I the 
Lord.... will give thee for a covenant to the people, as a light to the Gentiles” 
(Isaiah 42 : 6). The Jewish community does not wish to close in upon itself. 
We may be tempted to exist as a closed community, and we may at times 
be justified in living in this way, but we are increasingly aware that the 
Jewish people remains faithful to its true calling by opening itself to the 
world. Nevertheless, if this dialogue is to be meaningful, the Jewish voice 
must speak unembarrassedly. 
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Like in any other human group, the Jewish community includes 
extremists, bigots, and nationalists in the narrowest sense of the word. But 
to assume these postures is to go against the concept of universalism which 
is as much a part of Judaism as the concept of election. To be more 
universally-minded, the Jew has to be more, not less, Jewish. It cannot 
be a matter of either/or. 

Elie Wiesel, the most outstanding Jewish writer of our generation, and 
a survivor of Auschwitz, said, “‘To be Jewish means to speak on behalf 
of all men... One cannot achieve universality by surrendering one’s own 
identity. A Jewish writer can contribute best to the universal man by 
remaining genuinely Jewish.”’ He also writes, “I have realized that in times 
of trial, man is more than himself — he represents more than his own self. 
When his roots are at stake, he becomes the sum total of experiences, 
acquired or inherited, an underground network of friendships, of alliances 
— he becomes a conscience.” 

Election most certainly does not imply privilege. On the contrary, it 
means added duties and responsibilities rather than inherited advantages. 
At best, one can speak of election in terms of the French dictum noblesse 
oblige, putting the emphasis on oblige. 

Jews have acquired a vast amount of experience throughout their long 
history. Having suffered more than their share, they should be able to 
realize possibly better than others what suffering means. Having been 
“strangers in the land of Egypt,’’ they teach one another to understand 
the plight of a stranger or refugee. Having been the victims of racial and 
religious hatred, they are called to show the concern for others suffering 
oppression. More specifically, Jews, who as individuals do not claim to 
be any better than others, may have inside knowledge about how to deal 
with the tremendous problem of human rights — if only because of their 
teachings and because of their historical experience. And, from their experi- 
ence, they recognize the importance of genuine democracy and how difficult 
it is to achieve. They have been victims of Auschwitz and the holocaust; and 
this too imposes on them — and on others too —a distinct responsibility. 

The Hebrew prophets addressed themselves not only to the Jewish 
people but also, in many cases, to the peoples of the world. And there 
are many sayings of the oral law, the Talmud, which reflect this concern for 
all peoples. In fact, “The Right to be a Man,” a book published by 
UNESCO on the occasion of the 20th anniversary of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, cites many quotations from Jewish wisdom. 
Biblical and post-Biblical, which are still most pertinent for the contem- 
porary situation. 

Paraphrasing Albert Camus, I would say that the Jewish community has 
always been and still is both “‘solitary” and ‘“‘solidary” with all other 
people. This is one of the conclusions I draw from the writings of promi- 
nent contemporary Jewish thinkers such as Professor Abraham Heschel in 
the U.S.A., Professor André Neher in France, or the late Y. Aviad, in Israel. 
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To be a conscious Jew is to be committed to Judaism and the human race 
as a whole. This is why the Jew who has so often been the victim of others’ 
indifference, should never be indifferent in the face of injustice or exploita- 
tion. In the contemporary search for better values, neither the West nor 
the East have described absolute truth and justice. By boldly going back 
to the ancient sources of Biblical wisdom, we may be able to find the keys 
of progress for the future. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A Challenge to the European University 


By providing an historical background on the student revolts of 
1968, this 146 page volume is invaluable to all involved in the university 
enterprise today. It contains articles and papers relating to the European 
study consultation, “Christian Presence in Higher Education,” convened 
by the WSCE and the Conference of European Churches, Basel, Switzer- 
land, September 4-7, 1967. Together, the articles comprise one of 
the most contemporary and comprehensive studies of the problems 
facing European education and its role in modern society. Reimut 
Reiche, former president of the German SDS, levels a convincing 
indictment against the undemocratic tendencies of technological society 
and the feudal educational structures crumbling in their efforts to keep 
apace with society’s demands. In “The European University Tradition 
and the Renascent World Cultures,” the Indian philosopher Raymond 
Pannikar examines the limits of scientific thought from an eastern 
perspective and suggests that western-style education may be the 
greatest stronghold of neo-colonialism for Asia today. “The New 
Learning,” by C. A. van Peursen attempts to revise the whole epistemolo- 
gical basis for education in Europe. And Milan Opocensky, European 
secretary for the WSCF, contributes an analysis of the political stance 
of the Federation. Finally, the appendix includes “The Call of the 
Sorbonne,” an epoch-making document published from the May, 1968 
student struggles. 


Available from the WSCF office in Geneva. Price: 8s.; $1.00; 
Sw. frs. 4. 


Revisionism : 
A Marxist Excursus on Romans 12: 2 


KONRAD FARNER 1 


Orthodox Marxist writings describe revisionism as deviation from 
orthodoxy. This deviation, which is mainly economic and political in 
character, also has ideological and philosophical components, since the 
ideological is inseparable from the economic and political. The revisionist 
movement is neatly summed up in Eduard Bernstein’s assertion, ““The 
way is everything ; the goal is nothing ;” and its theoretical principles are 
set out in Bernstein’s work, The Assumptions of Socialism, published in 
1899. 

The revisionist theses have developed during the past seventy years, 
producing a large body of favourable and critical literature. And they 
have influenced socialist practice considerably, particularly in countries 
with a capitalist economy. Renouncing the class struggle, those who take 
the revisionist position call for social partnership, which means close 
cooperation between employers and employees. Advocating evolution 
and rejecting revolution, they consequently reject the dialectic between 
evolution and revolution. They speak of reconciling class divisions in 
bourgeois society, of gradual and peaceful transformation of capitalism 
into socialism and of an inevitable movement from late-capitalist techno- 
logy and economy to a socialist structure. 

Politically, revisionism expresses itself in the form of social democracy 
and becomes, by and large, an integral part of bourgeois politics and 
ideology — a part of the anti-revolutionary establishment. In socio-political 
terms, it becomes nothing more than policy for trade unions, trapped by 
bureaucracy and concerned only with material questions. In terms of 
social psychology, the only consideration is the improvement of workers’ 
material conditions and a better standard of life. Marx described the 
communist society as one in which individuals are not only materially and 
politically free but also spiritually free and part of a new, ethically 
advanced society. But this is not the revisionist understanding. Indeed, 
communism has disappeared from its consciousness along with the unified 
view of history. 

Planted in the soil of their purely material program, the social demo- 
cratic parties and trade unions quickly grew into vast organizations, partici- 
pating actively in bourgeois capitalist governments and cooperating with 
their policies. In 1914, they supported the war ; and in 1918, they opposed 
the Russian Revolution. They moved consistently in this direction and 
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backed the Godesberg Program of the Socialist Party of Germany, which 
replaced the Workers’ Party with the Popular Party. They also promoted 
the massive rearmament program of the Swiss Metal Workers’ Union. 

This, however, describes only the economic and political components 
of revisionist thinking. Its ideological formulations are far more radical. 
To a great extent, revisionism stripped socialism of its ethical content, 
concentrating on the demands for better material conditions. In the 
struggle to build a new and truly human society, it is surely necessary to 
halt man’s exploitation by his fellow man, to retain the forms of bourgeois 
democracy in a materially socialist democracy, to base all social relation- 
ships on the principle of human equality, and to implement the communist 
principle of sharing (“from each according to his capacities; to each 
according to his needs’’). All these are essential conditions for real material 
freedom. 

Nonetheless, the constant emphasis on the material struggle distorted 
the ethical basis of communist freedom. In the process, the revisionists 
forgot the other, equally important, equally demanding struggle for the 
spiritual freedom of man, especially the worker. They supposed that 
material freedom automatically brought spiritual freedom and, therefore, 
made man completely free. Or else, they assumed that material freedom 
had to be won first in order to make spiritual freedom possible. But they 
overlooked three important considerations: first, that even Renaissance 
utopian theorists such as More and Campanella believed “education 
of the human race” to be of primary importance; secondly, that the 
bourgeois Enlightenment figures such as Lessing also affirmed this prin- 
ciple ; and, thirdly, that Marx’s primary concern was not with economics 
but with man. The revisionists underestimated the danger of money and 
private property, the power of the golden calf; they did not appreciate 
the human problems of a prosperous society, with its constant blandish- 
ments and false standards ; they capitulated to bourgeois self-centeredness 
and pursuit of profit, which have for centuries perverted the white man’s 
world and infected Christianity itself. They wished to imitate the bourgeois 
world and, thus, became bourgeois in outlook. Because of modern mass 
media in the industrialized consumer society, because of the tremendous 
possibilities of raising living standards, because of the psychological 
compulsion of the little man to keep up with the big man, and because of 
the artificially stimulated idea of status and prestige, the worker of revi- 
sionist socialism became a petty bourgeois with a desire to climb higher in 
the social scale. Socialist revisionism ended up in the middle of the bour- 
geois world. 

If it is true that Marxism seeks to create a new society and a new 
humanity, the revisionist socialists have failed to create either a new society 
or a new humanity. Indeed, not only have they not changed the old order 
and the old humanity ; they have actually played their part in strengthening 
them. 
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Communist revisionism — a secularized theology 


Marx and Engels fought against the pressures of the “bourgeois state” 
idea, rebutting Ferdinand Lasalle and criticizing the Gotha Program in 1875. 
But Lenin was the severest critic of revisionism as represented by 
Bernstein and later Karl Kautsky. Lenin especially attacked Kautsky’s 
theory about the forces of production —a theory which is now in vogue 
among the bourgeois technocrats. 

The Russian October Revolution of 1917 marked the final rupture 
between those who advocated social democracy as evolutionary revisionism 
and those who supported communism as revolutionary orthodoxy ; for the 
orthodox Marxists reaffirmed the principles of the 1848 Communist 
Manifesto : revolution as an evolutionary factor and “driving force of 
world history,”’ the doctrine of the class struggle, and the call for destruction 
of the bourgeois state. 

Since 1917, the workers’ movement throughout the world has continued 
the battle between orthodoxy and revisionism. On the orthodox side, we 
have seen the Soviet Union as the centre of the revolutionary world 
movement and its international expression, the Communist International, 
whose member parties have done everything possible to secure Russia’s 
central position. On the revisionist side, we have witnessed an even greater 
assimilation into bourgeois capitalist society. The social democrats have 
adopted capitalist ideology and have joined in the unrelenting struggle 
against communism. 

As we know, the Soviet Union was isolated from international contacts 
as it exerted herculean efforts to construct the new state after the revolu- 
tion. And the mixed results of this isolation are familiar. While the 
Soviets centralized party and state machinery, transformed theory into 
dogma, created a personality-cult dictatorship which refused criticism from 
below, restricted individual freedom and discouraged any real democratic 
approach, they were also able to spur a tremendous but exhausting indus- 
trial expansion, open up Siberia, eliminate illiteracy, and emphasize 
excellence in the technical and natural sciences (although at the same time 
neglecting the social sciences). 

The Soviet experiment was an astounding historical venture; and it 
stood the test of World War II. But one can hardly measure the cost of this 
experiment, for the dialectical unity of the material and the ideal was 
destroyed by an over-emphasis on materialism. Taking a different route on 
a different level, choosing a revolutionary rather than an evolutionary 
path, the Soviet society arrived at a point which is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the socialist revisionists. Again, the idea of “better living” 
took precedence over the essential communist goal of ‘“‘better being.” 
Man’s thrust toward freedom was again thwarted because materialism 
gained the upperhand and because dogmatism was allowed to embrace 
everything, thus negating the Marxist principles of universal conflict and 
constant evolution of theory and practice. 
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After the Soviet victory of 1945, it was asserted more strongly than 
ever that the Soviet Union provided the only real pattern of socialism- 
communism and revolution. The Soviet leaders staked their prestige on 
material progress, and Stalin’s successors, from Malenkov through Krush- 
chev to Brezhnev, followed what was basically a revisionist program 
(and still is, despite the XXth Party Conference). Soviet Marxism has 
become a secularized theology. 

So too, the official communist parties, as former members of the 
Communist International, have preferred to remain associated with the 
material and ideological expansion of the Soviet Union. Today, like the 
Soviet Union, they are no longer revolutionary but are little more than 
evolutionary and dogmatic, a secure element in the old scheme of things. 
While desiring to build a new world, they have become incapable of 
freeing man from materialism ; and, therefore, man lapses back into old 
patterns. 

The present controversy over the Czechoslovak Soviet Republic is 
simply a reshuffle of the old cards. It is a controversy between two kinds 
of revisionism : one which is rigid and dogmatic, the other flexible and 
undogmatic. The Czechoslovak reformers are not revolutionary in their 
concrete proposals ; for the economic reform, made necessary by the wrong- 
headed economic policy of the past twenty years, is motivated by techno- 
cratic concern for profit, and there is seemingly no intention of replacing 
the parasitic bureaucracy with a genuinely democratic form of government. 
Working within the revisionist context, they did not choose to replace the 
old system of production but, instead, shored up the old system by 
intensifying consumer incentives and encouraging petty-bourgeois attitudes 
to property. They also decentralized the means of production and the 
communications facilities. And they talked of a self-regulating market, 
using terminology which is similar to the capitalist slogan of a “‘social 
market economy.” They affirmed the revisionist position of Kautsky and 
the Mensheviks that capitalistic industrial development had to be completed 
before socialism was possible. And they placed the responsibility for 
production and distribution in the hands of technocrats rather than workers. 
In other words, they elevated a spiritual élite above the people, the only 
difference from the previous system being that now economics experts 
rather than a party hierarchy are judged fit to give the orders. Like the 
leaders of the Soviet Union, the Czechoslovakian leaders wished to enter 
into economic competition with the West and eventually overtake it. 

It is part of the nature of the revisionist system that the educational 
methods of the orthodox party schools, with their dogma and their rigid 
control produce no ‘‘education of the human race.” Thus, the psychological 
conditions for a Marxist revolution were not present in Czechoslovakia. 
The fact that the Czechoslovakians had been denied the most elementary 
freedoms for so many years intensified their nostalgia for the “‘freedom”’ 
of the bourgeois world. What people in the Czechoslovak Soviet Republic 
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wanted was the relaxation of a rigid system, but not a radical replacement 
of it. They were ‘“‘communist’’ enough to know that, given the total 
situation, this replacement would inevitably involve the return to bourgeois 
capitalism, since the ethical bases for revolutionary socialism had not been 
created, could not have been created, in the course of the last twenty 
years. 

If the aim of Marxism is the creation of a new society together with a 
new humanity, the most that can be said of the Soviet communists and their 
supporters is that they created a new society but not a new humanity. This 
new society will, therefore, inevitably lapse back into the old, although 
materially changed, society. 


The Christian understanding of the communist concern 


The tragedy of Christianity is even greater. If the Christian church is 
a pilgrim church, it has not followed the road to the divine altar of love 
with a new, Christian humanity but has chosen the path to the idolatrous 
shrine of the ‘“‘golden calf” with the old, non-Christian humanity. In Jurgen 
Moltmann’s words, faith is ‘“‘participation in the creative divine freedom.” 
But in the course of bourgeois history, this freedom has more and more 
come to be understood as freedom for egotism rather than as freedom for 
altruism. Since ‘“‘Christian’’? man is, as a matter of course, defined as 
“‘bourgeois’”” man; since white man’s churches have participated in the 
capitalist system of exploitation in the colonized and semi-colonized 
regions of the world ; and since the churches have become a part of the 
establishment in the widest sense, the world has begun to question seriously 
the meaning of Christian hope and Christian future. 

For the Christian hope and the Christian future cannot come to fruition 
without revolution. If it be true, as Richard Shaull has affirmed, that 
Christianity is “the authentic all-embracing revolution,” then Christendom 
has betrayed Christianity, both in theory and in practice. For almost two 
thousand years, the official church has branded and persecuted all 
revolutionary movements as heretical — from the Montanists of the second 
century through the Cathari right down to the murdered priests, David 
Lazaretti in the nineteenth and Camille Torres in the twentieth century. 

For far too long, the church has distracted the attention of the oppressed 
and the exploited with comforting pictures of a world to come while 
approving and even blessing the rich and the exploiter. For far too long, 
Christians have betrayed their real future by waiting for a false one—a 
future which is real and material in this world and abstract and idealized 
in the world to come. For far too long, Christians have scorned and 
opposed Marxists for attempting to build a future in which the material 
and the ideal would be fused. Only in this way can a just society be built. 
For far too long, Christians have made the ideal their goal, just as 
Marxists have made the material theirs. Marxists supposed that it was 
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sufficient to construct a new, material, socialist order of things in order 
that the new humanity might emerge ; just as Christians supposed it suffi- 
cient to proclaim a new, ideal, Christian world for the new just society to 
come into being. (Calvin, following Augustine and Thomas Aquinas, based 
his theology of hope on the belief that the church could gradually reach 
this goal.) Neither assumption has proved correct since one misunderstands 
the Marxist view of history and the other distorts the Christian message. 

The material and ethical deliverance of man must take place simulta- 
neously. In other words, we must declare war not only on socialist and 
traditional communist revisionism but also on Christian revisionism. We 
have, in fact, witnessed the first skirmishes: Contemporary Christian 
theology is asking new and really revolutionary questions ; the Chinese 
cultural revolution has contributed significantly to the revolutionary pro- 
cess ; Cuba affirms the liberation struggle for which Che Guevara died ; 
and the youth of all continents, rebelling against mindless obedience, put 
in question not only bourgeois capitalist materialism but also pseudo- 
Marxist and pseudo-Christian materialism. And many Christians in the 
socialist countries realize this. 

Thus, Romans 12:2, “Be not conformed to this world but be trans- 
formed by the renewing of your mind,” should be taken extremely 
seriously by those involved in the world revolution. We should not, of 
course, be content with the traditional interpretation which sweeps off to 
another world. But we should use the passage to understand the genuine 
dialectic between the material and the ideal, both individual and social. 
If we are faithful, we may prove the truth of Joseph Hromadka’s words : 
“It could be that the Christian can understand the concern of communism 
more profoundly than the Marxist himself.” 

But the Christian will only come to this deeper understanding of the 
communist concern when he ceases to dismiss Luke’s gospel as an idealized 
picture and begins to perceive the reality of the primitive church community 
as something which can be experienced. The Christian will understand 
when he no longer sees the history of Christianity as a history of switching 
around a stable order but rather as one of constant revolution. He will 
understand the communist concern only if he tries to rediscover the 
meaning of the Cathari movement and only when he sees Thomas Mintzer 
as a Christian pioneer. 

This does not mean that the Christian has to return to the utopian 
socialism of the nineteenth century (Saint-Simon or Weitling) but rather 
that he must brighten the utopian lights of his eschatological faith in the 
scientific institutions of the secular modern world as Teilhard de Chardin 
did. He must enter into a new dialectical relationship between the utopia 
in which he believes and the experience in which he participates every day. 
He must seek to realize his hope in this world. 

Marxists do not have monopoly on communism ; it is of concern to all 
men and is not contradictory to the Christian message. It is not an other- 
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worldly Kingdom of God, but is an attempt to live the Kingdom of God in 
our earthly tasks. Communism is hope for salvation in our world. The 
following words from Che Guevara’s diary express our hope : “My vision 
of the future will never be a very personal one because, in my fashion, I am 
at the same time a Christian, a Marxist, a Trotskyist, and a Maoist. What 
I strive for is that, one day, man may find justice and equality together 
with his fellow men.” 


Solidarity and Clandestinity 
AMEDEO MOLNAR 


In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the itinerant missionary 
activity of the Waldensians was unusually appealing to large segments of 


society. People went into the middle of the forest to seek out Waldensian — ae 


preachers ; and they, in turn, went into the cities, preaching to the public 


and discussing in streets and marketplaces. Their followers in the rural — 
areas sometimes took them into their homes for an entire month and shared 


their food with them. 
The itinerant preachers went out from a network of centres, often 
headed by Waldensian ‘‘teachers.”” These houses, found in Calabria, in 


central Italy, in the Alps, and also in Germany, where they were used by © 
the Hussites in the second half of the fifteenth century, provided the itinerant — 


preachers with support and a place for study and meditation. They were 


not sanctuaries but communities serving a mission which upset the custom-. 


ary order of the churches and went against the fixed rules which had 
gradully become church dogma, especially after the Fourth Lateran Council 
Of IZ15: 

In the beginning, the Waldensian lay preachers addressed their message 
to all men in an attempt to fulfil a task neglected by the Roman Catholic 


clergy. Valdés of Lyon and his fellow preachers felt themselves to be an ~ 


itinerant apostolic community within the church. But the fact that they 
were lay preachers, seeking to make the apostolic nature of their commit- 
ment authentic through poverty, involved a social choice. They found 
that their most receptive audience was the lower middle class, craftsmen 
and country folk; and, after two centuries of persecution and forced 
clandestinity, they had to leave the urban centers and set out for the more 
remote countryside. 

From the second half of the fourteenth century, the Waldensians’ 
missionary outreach lost some of its vigour; and, in many countries of 
Europe, they became content to pass the tradition of the movement from 
father to son. More and more the itinerant brothers became “‘spiritual 
counsellors,”’ addressing their message to converts and their children or to 
guests whom they could trust. Thus, one can justifiably speak of a 
Waldensian crisis around 1400. Overwhelming sociological forces impinged 
on this group whose commitment to the gospel was transformed into a 
family tradition nurtured in small communities outside major population 
centers. 

The Waldensian movement should not be interpreted as a movement of 
the poor against the rich. But it is no more correct to say that they appealed 
to the underprivileged and the outcast purely as a matter of chance. The 
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fact is that the content of the message which these Christians felt called 
to proclaim was meaningful to the poor and challenged the established 
order of the medieval society. The Waldensian activity could never be 
simply identified with the demands of the rural population or the urban 
_ proletariat ; but they did, on certain occasions, take their part. The move- 
ment attracted members of dissident social groups, but this does not mean 
that the Waldensian preachers were speaking out for economic and social 
improvements alone. Their sermons did not grow out of material concern 
nor did they contain any reference to the actual methods which would be 
required to bring about the overthrow of the feudal system. 

The Waldensian movement seems to have been an early form of 
Christian presence in the secular world. Living in solidarity with the suf- 
fering, the oppressed and the injured, the “poor” Waldensian took on 
man’s threatened, thwarted, lost condition. His faith meant to him that 
God’s mercy is for the powerless and not the powerful — an affirmation 
expressed as early as 1190 by Durand de Osca, a disciple of Valdés. They 
first chose poverty voluntarily so that the “poor”? might be free to evange- 
lize ; but they later made their decision on behalf of the poor in general. 
Their belief led them to openness. Placing the highest value on Christ-like 
poverty and powerlessness, the Waldensians believed that Christians and 
the church were not those called to organize or guide the world nor to 
dictate political programs. 

The Waldensian movement brought together a heterogeneous group, 
but they did not have overwhelming popular support. And class differences 
inevitably meant less effective social action, especially since their preaching 
was their only direct means of involvement in the society. Still, as long as 
they had free access to the pulpit (until the second half of the thirteenth 
century), the Waldensian movement was in an unusually favourable position 
for social outreach. Then, they were hastily excommunicated and systema- 
tically attacked by the Inquisition ; and mendicant orders began to usurp 
their function and their style of life, leaving the Waldensians more brutally 
repudiated than either Jews or lepers. 

In this situation, the Waldensian response was different from that of social 
or political movements engaged in the struggle for power. Without making 
any theoretical distinction between social classes, they preached the gospel 
to the poor (Matthew 11:5) and, when they were prevented from reaching 
the public in this way, they endeavoured to live as an international com- 
munity of the people of God. Thus, in their anthropological view, they were 
far ahead of their time. 


Passive resistance and active non-violence 


Historians are justified in interpreting the sectarian nature of the 
Waldensian movement as a form of ideological alienation ; but, the medieval 
Waldensians believed that their alienation gave them opportunity to live in 
obedience to their faith, to live under the liberating burden of the eschato- 
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logical future, the kingdom to come. They felt the dialectical tension 
between the mission to live that eschatological freedom in order to preach, 
and the necessity to survive as a closed, even clandestine, minority. Viewed 
theologically, this tension is the essential problem of the Waldensian move- 
ment of the Middle Ages. 

The historian who does not feel compelled to take into account this 
“subjective” aspect of the Waldensian movement must give due attention 
to an important, well-documented factor which is the alternating social 
passivity and activity of the Waldensians. The American historian Howard 
Kaminsky drew attention to this “dialectical conversion from passivity to 
activity, both based in the same objective alienation from society.” ! That 
which has been called the passivity or passive resistance of the Waldensians 
— it was often active non-violence — was a result of their commitment to 
the New Testament and especially the Sermon on the Mount. They were 
impressed and inspired by the demands of the Sermon on the Mount which 
they saw in opposition to the Old Testament ethos. First the Waldensians 
and later the Hussites accepted the beatitudes in Matthew’s gospel as their 
primary source of inspiration. According to their interpretation, faithful 
Christians of the pre-Constantinian church lived their lives as a response 
to the proclamation of the kingdom, never persecuting nor oppressing 
anyone. On the contrary, they were the ones who were persecuted. The 
Waldensians, therefore, believed that the saints would be oppressed by an 
extremely self-complacent Christendom until the Lord’s return. 

For justice’s sake, the Waldensians refused to take oaths and would not 
accept any form of violence, whether it was promoted by the church or the 
state. This was true of all Waldensians : French, Italians, Germans and even 
Slavs. And if we fully appreciate the importance of the oath in maintaining 
armies and in other ordinary relationships within the feudal society, we can 
understand the far-reaching social implications of their conviction during 
that era. The Waldensians protested against war, especially “holy” wars 
such as the Crusades. They took an open stand against combats waged 
by the papacy and the Lombardian militia. Moreover, in spite of their 
difficulties in the newly colonized lands between the Elbe and the Oder 
rivers, the Waldensians refused to aid the violent Germanic conquest of 
the Slav populations in the fourteenth century. 

The Waldensians were rebels but not revolutionaries. Seldom during 
the two centuries of underground activity did their protest take on a violent 
character. And, if there was violence, it was provoked by an explosive 
local situation (in the Piedmont valleys, in Austria, in southern Bohemia), 
and was not the result of a preconceived program for shaping the world 
according to a theoretical pattern. Although various Waldensian-inspired 
uprisings illustrate their dialectical ability to convert from passive resistance 
to active revolt, we must note that these uprisings were qualitatively 
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different from the Hussite revolution in the fifteenth century. Among the 
dozen or so cases of Waldensian rebellion, there was not one which aimed 
at a wide scale social, national or political overthrow — decidedly in contrast 
to the case of the Hussites. All, without exception, were spontaneous 
reactions to violent inquisitional repression and cruelty. Still, taking the 
life of Inquisition authorities was not a basic part of the Waldensian 
program. 


Call to preach, necessity to survive 


The primary task of the Waldensian minister or ‘teacher’? was his 
itinerant preaching. And the fact that the Waldensian preaching was, in 
the beginning at least, open to the world is of tremendous significance ; for, 
during the Middle Ages, the gospel was communicated much more by 
means of the spoken word, by attitudes and actions, than by written texts. 
The Waldensian brothers did not accept the common formulation of the 
preaching office as a priestly mandate and special mission conferred by a 
bishop according to the principle laici praedicare non debent. They believed 
that the free grace given to the apostles enabled them to preach as laymen 
and witness to Christ in this way; and, because this interpretation went 
against the common practice, they were forced to do without the protection 
of the powerful Christian establishment. 

The Waldensian movement did have a certain kind of continuity 
because children were born and brought up in the tradition and adults 
lived and died in the communities. But, until the fifteenth century, the 
Waldensians had no organized congregations and no parish priests in charge 
of churches where people went for the sacraments, ceremonies or burials. 
The itinerant minister was there as a symbol of the precarious Christian 
existence — the Christian’s functional nature and his freedom to refuse the 
traditions and rigidity of an orderly existence. Instead of living under cover 
of a comfortable ecclesiastical institution, the itinerant brothers submitted 
themselves only to Christ and accepted only his power to command. In 
response, the Waldensian community affirmed that those who are called 
to salvation can be in communion only sporadically, with the grace of God. 
That is the reason underlying the Waldensian distrust of official places 
of worship, cemeteries, bells, etc. “‘Proper’’ Waldensian congregations with 
ministers in residence did not appear until the fifteenth century in Central 
Europe (under the auspices of the Czech Brethren) and to a greater extent 
in the sixteenth century under the Swiss and Strasbourg Reformation. This 
anti-parochialism implied a concept of Christian presence in the world — 
a presence which does not need buildings or officially recognized institu- 
tions. 

The Waldensians in the Middle Ages sought to live in obedience to the 
gospel which had claimed their faith. Excommunicated from official 
Christendom because of their supposedly heretical beliefs, they had to go 
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underground and assume the sociological character of a ‘“‘sect.” At the 
same time, however, their faith in the crucified Christ brought them into 
solidarity with the poor and opened them to the great human problems of 
the Middle Ages. Through their faith, they found the courage to challenge 
the Constantinian Church, to reject the expansion of Christianity by 
coercion and violence and to condemn warfare. Thanks to their faithful- 
ness to the gospel of the kingdom, they often found the language which 
fittingly expressed the mute uneasiness of the lower classes in that time. In 
this language they proclaimed the unalienable dignity of every man, founded — 
upon the fact of Christ’s death for all. 


Indigenous Heritage and Foreign Influence 


Mark SUNDER RAO? 


A study of India’s history over the last eight hundred years throws 
much light on the general theme of “Openness and Conviction,” for this 
is the period in which the Hindus — still the dominant majority in the 
country — were for the first time confronted by what they considered 
alien faiths and powers. The Hindus’ natural reaction to the iconoclastic 
foreign influence was to repel it and, failing this, to safeguard what they 
held sacred. 

But this same period, far from being one of unrelieved conflict, saw 
some moments of openness and even appropriation of what others revered 
and held to be relevant. This ambivalent relationship between the Hin- 
dus and the alien faiths, Muslim and Christianity, may not be exactly 
what is understood in European and Trans-Atlantic countries as the 
relationship between “openness and conviction.” It might be better stated 
in terms of ‘“‘absolutism and relativism’? — a formulation which for reasons 
given below, the West should pay attention to. 

Let it be said at the outset that the three most important foreign 
influences which have been brought to bear on the Indians are Islam, 
Christianity and, in this generation, modern science and technology. This 
article will set out a few significant features of the relationship between 
these foreign and Indian styles of thought and life as they have developed 
over the last eight hundred years. It is hoped that the Christian community 
in India —a vital community although a minority of barely three per 
cent — has profited from the lessons of the past and can share with its 
brethren in other parts of the world a few insights on how to maintain 
one’s convictions while at the same time being open to the positive realities 
in the faiths of one’s neighbours. 


Absolutism and relativism 


While I was preparing this article, my friend Dr. Werner Bieder of 
Basel University said to me, “Openness and conviction belong together. 
Behind these English expressions, I see the Greek New Testament terms 
which imply openness towards God in prayer and towards men in testimony 
(Romans 8 : 38).”’ He went on to say something which is perhaps more 
relevant to our theme : “The terrible absolutism and weak liberalism which 
we find in Christianity are both caricatures of the true Christianity which 
we must find anew.” Since this is not the way in which the Indian people 
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have either understood or interpreted foreign influences in our country, 
I wish to offer the following thesis : 

It seems to me that we will gain a deeper understanding of the historical 
reality in the Indian sub-continent if, instead of placing the concepts of 
openess and conviction side by side, we consider the situation in terms of 
the absolutism of the Muslim, the Christian and the technocrat in contrast 
with the relativism of the Hindu. It may indeed be said that the history 
of India in the last eight hundred years illustrates what happens when 
foreign absolutisms and native relativism collide. (If we had discovered 
what Dr. Bieder refers to as “true” Christianity, the story would have 
been different ; but, alas, this was not the case.) 

Let us clarify the thesis by analyzing three focal ‘‘moments’’ in the 
nation’s history: a) the establishment of the Muslim Sultanate in Delhi 
in the first decade of the thirteenth century ; b) the arrival of Christianity 
with Vasco da Gama at the end of the fifteenth century ; and c) the advance 
of western science and technology since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Thus Islam, Christianity and modern scientism assume great 
importance in the evolution and revolution within the Indian society. 


The absolutism of Islam 


It was the behaviour of the Muslim potentates rather than the rational, 
conceptual character of Islam which causes us to shape the question of 
the relationship between foreign influence and local culture in such sharp 
terms as absolutism and relativism. At the time of the first Delhi Sultanate, 
a Muslim historian wrote : “‘Merciless and fanatical, he [Sultan Qutb-ud- 
din Aibak] built mosques on the ruins of the temples. But he may have 
acted in this way in order to placate the fanaticism of Muslim orthodoxy 
rather than to carry out the principle that ‘Islam is only a weapon of decora- 
tion and offence.’ ’’ And a Hindu historian wrote of the Muslims who had 
earlier come to India, been received by the Hindus, and settled in Konkan, 
Kutch, and Malabar in this way : “‘On the one hand, their [Muslim] leaders 
became government officers, admirals, ambassadors and land owners ; 
and, on the other, they made converts, propagated their religious ideas, 
established mosques and erected tombs which became centers of the 
activities of their saints and missionaries.” These accounts reveal a signifi- 
cant contrast between Hindu liberality and Muslim fanaticism. 


Christian absolutism 


If the Muslim believed that the Qur’an was the absolute expression of 
the word of God, the Christian who came to India later on was no less 
definite about the Bible ; and, if early missionary documents (certain mis- 
sionary conference reports, not to mention some speeches in the British 
Parliament) are any guide, it would seem that the Christian visitors main- 
tained that the Bible alone contained the truth about man’s salvation. They 
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called the Hindu scriptures the work of the devil and looked forward to 
“wiping out this heathenism from the face of India.” Whether these charac- 
‘terizations are fair or not, the fact is that the missionary attitude and outlook 
of the early days undoubtedly went against the Hindu constitution and tem- 
per. However, more importantly, the intellectual and theological postures of 
the early missionaries brought about tension between the adherents of the 
two faiths. For example, the Indian translations of the Bible carried (and 
still do!) the title Satya Veda which means the true scripture, implying 
that the Hindu scripture is false ; and the Christian liturgical service was 
named Satya Karma, which means true worship, inferring that the Hindu 
worship is the opposite. Add to this the equation of western culture with 
Christianity. Was there any need, I wonder, to lay it on so thick? And 
the result is that a bare three per cent of the population is Christian even 
though colossal sums of money have been spent and an army of missionaries 
deployed. 


Absolutism of science and technology 


The great new fact of our time is certainly the advance of science and 
technology. Although science and technology moved forward in the West 
motivated by a certain religious (or, at least, spiritual and metaphysical) 
impulse which is comparatively more absolutistic than either Islam or 
Christianity, this movement cannot be characterized as “‘religious.”” What 
I mean is that, in the present day, more people are amendable to the 
promises and challenges of science and technology than they are to the 
inherited patterns of belief and behaviour. 

Today, one adopts science and technology not only as tools for better 
social living but as those things which provide the axiology and method- 
ology of life. That is the sign of being authentically modern, genuinely 
contemporary. By implication, one who follows the traditional styles of 
thought and behaviour is ticked off as anachronistic, a relic of the meaning- 
less past. 

One can deduce from the writings of such scholars as Harvey Cox, 
Paul van Buren, Arendt van Leeuwen and Thomas Altizer that the most 
significant product of this scientism is the current wave of secularism in 
the Christian West. Scientific technology is said to yield “‘modernity” and 
“humanism” — both of which have been accorded the status of revela- 
tion, demanding modern man’s total acceptance and allegiance. And it is 
strange that this concept of modernity has been tacitly accepted by many 
western theologians in spite of a few like Winston L. King of Vanderbilt 
University and Carl T. Smith, an authority on Confucianism who has tried 
to show that this “‘new theology” contains revelations as ancient as Hindu 
secularism, Zen Buddhism and Confucianism. All this is to no avail in 
making contemporary technocratism less absolutistic. It is the modern 
“Christian” ideology no matter how one looks at it. 
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Reviewing the meaning and implications of the three absolutisms 
mentioned above, I consider it unlikely that they will have much effect on 


the minds of persons steeped in Indian cultural lore, for Indians are able to © 


see the fanaticism behind masks of modernity, rationality and spirituality. 


The Christians among the Hindus in India 


I suggest that the question of openness and conviction may be relevantly 
and meaningfully discussed with special reference to the Indian Christian 
community in the contemporary Hindu milieu. I have come to believe that 
if there is one place where foreign and native influences in India can be 


felt in their full complementary and contrary natures, it is in the heart 


and mind of the Indian Christian. 

The Christian faith arrived in India from across the seas, bearing all the 
marks of foreignness ; and, since the Indian Christian is a son of the Indian 
soil, he imbibes the traditional values of Hinduism with his mother’s 
milk. Thus, the story of Indian Christianity is the story of the 
man who inherits the legacies of both Christianity and Hinduism. 


Although seemingly a contradiction between the logical and theological — 


“s 


truths of both faiths; this is the case. And, if we accept the. 


possibility that the Indian Christian has experienced a confluence of 
foreign Christianity and native Hinduism, we must ask ourselves what 
consequences this has for inter-faith relations. 

To further this discussion, I wish to refer to an extreme case of Indian 
Christian consciousness and behaviour — the “‘Re-Thinking Group” which 
gained attention around the time of the 1938 Tambaram Conference of the 
International Missionary Council. The authors of the book Re-Thinking 
Christianity in India (and their friends) were for the most part upper caste 
Hindus turned Christians. They were so strong in their Christian conviction 
that they would yield to none in their loyalty to Jesus Christ ; but, being 
open to their Hindu heritage, they would not jettison it in preference to any 
western pattern. I do not know of any other instance where questions 
relating to conviction and openness or the relative values of foreign and 
native influences came into such sharp relief if not acute conflict. 


Strong conviction 


The Re-Thinking Group made a clear distinction between the funda- 
mentals or essentials of the Christian faith and its accompanying “religious 
lumber’’ — the creeds and confessions as opposed to the kerygma, the great 
and mighty things that God accomplished in Christ Jesus. This group 
believed that the Christian sects from the West were ethnically and socio- 
logically conditioned entities and were, thus, of questionable value in the 
Indian setting. They claimed the right to confront Jesus Christ without 
foreign trappings, interpreting the uniqueness of Jesus Christ in terms 
of the religious experience familiar to them in Hinduism. The members of 
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this group were as firm as any western Christian when it came to asserting 
the uniqueness, finality and adequacy of Jesus Christ and were not embar- 
rassed about being Christians. But, at the same time, they were open and 
appreciative of the thought and experience of their brethren in the Hindu 
community. 


Wide openness 


It seems to me that the Re-Thinking Group appreciated their Hindu 
brethren much more for their ethical emphasis than for the tenets of their 
faith. They appreciated the Hindu attitude towards their fellows of whatever 
faith and the Hindu insight into reality expressed in the vedic utterance 
ekam sadvipraa bahudhaa vadanti, which means that reality is one, even 
though people may describe it differently. 

Further, the members of this group adopted a kind of verification 
principle : If the spirit and mind of Christ is not in you, you are not a 
Christian. In line with the idea of the bhagavaan, the divinized man, they 
asserted that the work of the Holy Spirit in the church is to reproduce 
Christ in Indian Christians. Because their were open to and yet critical 
of their Hindu heritage, the group participants were able to enrich their 
Christian faith. 

At this point, I wish to return to what my friend Dr. Bieder said to 
me in connection with the theme of this article : ““Even in our present time 
when a new sycretism and terrible conservatism (‘Hold your position !’) 
are threatening forces, it is important to think about the true Christian exist- 
ence in openness and conviction.” 


Ethos of Hinduism 


The fears of syncretism and terrible conservatism are, like the poor, 
always with us. But the Indian Christian, except when under tutelage of 
the foreign missionary, has not been overly excited by these phenomena. 
On the contrary, he has taken a cosmic view of his faith and has conse- 
quently anticipated a cosmic Christianity to which each nation will bring 
its own tribute of national spiritual wealth. This cosmic view implies the 
recognition that one, single interpretation of the fact of Christ cannot be 
adequate for all of mankind and the recognition that each race and nation 
is part of God’s creation which he found good. In this way, we can accept 
various national emphases and views of religious reality as valid. We can 
draw on the deep and ancient insights of Hinduism, which has in turn 
learned something valuable from the heterodox Hainism. The philosophical 
term for that insight is anekaatavaada, the theory of the relativity of truth — 
its many-sidedness which requires us to remain open, to be willing to learn 
from others, to be tolerant amid differences. I must hasten to add that this 
liberality does not place a premium on syncretism or laxity of doctrine. 
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It is rather a kind of humility that refuses to arrogate magisterial powers and 
authority in matters of faith. 

Since I have dealt with two matters in this article, some may reasonably 
ask about the relevance of discussing absolutism and relativism and strong 
conviction open to influence of alien faiths, I have no rough and ready 
answer to this question ; and that is why I preferred to record facts of our 
history, first in relation to three absolutistic movements and then in relation 
to one genuine indigenous expression of Christianity in the Hindu land. I 
would not venture to answer all questions the theme forces up; but if I 
have helped some people to ask the right questions, I may feel gratified. 


The Message in a New Medium 


The Federation has designed and 
printed a 60 cm. by 90 cm. poster 
entitled “Conviction Tatoos” (illus- 
trated here). Bearing the legend 
“A New Man and a New Society” 
in French, Spanish, English and 
Chinese, the poster represents an 
attempt to express the theological- 
political understanding of the Fed- 
eration in a way which will cut 
across the cultural diversity of the 
Student Christian Movements. 
Available in satinized poster paper 
with a rust-coloured text and tur- 
quoise background, the poster can 
be for personal use or for publici- 
zing Student Christian Movement 
activities and events. Order from 
the WSCF office in Geneva. Price : 
8s.; $1.00; Sw. frs. 4, plus postage 
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‘Discovering What God Has Touched — 


GEORGE KHODR + 


When, in the nineteenth century, people discovered the plurality of 
civilizations, they began to lose their faith in Europocentrism. The 
profoundly human and creative character of the various cultures in Africa, 
Asia Minor and the Far East showed us the fundamental unity of man 
and proved that civilization is not an ideal to which we refer, but rather 
an ensemble of facts which we can talk about. 

In parallel fashion, the scholars who made a comparative study of 
religions moved from apologetics to phenomenology. Their concern was 
to discover common themes in religions in order to be able to define 
“religion in its essence and in its manifestations.” As they pushed the 
analysis of each religion to the limit, they never lost hope of arriving at 
a general philosophy of religion— a synthesis which would take into 
account the religious phenomenon in its entirety. The research itself 
posed the problem of openness to human beings who were, after wars and 
suffering, in search of peace. The Baha’i faith, for example, was born in the 
last century from the history of religions research when some asked if it 
were not conceivable that God should make himself known in another 
figure after Mohammed. Various modern syncretisms and Western enthu- 
siasm for Hinduism were signs of renewed sensitivity to religious plurality. 

But while we appreciate the value of these enthusiasms, we must ask 
ourselves whether the truth we are seeking is to be found not only in 
plurality but also in pluralism. If there were only one anthropological 


truth, only one form of religious truth, what would be the relationship of 


revelation to the culture out of which each revelation sprang? This is the 


_ kind of question which modern man debates. 


Plurality puts us on the horns of the truth problem because the Christian 
must ask himself what it means to say that the gospel message is unique ; 
and the rediscovery of ancient religions and syncretism made Christians 
uneasy precisely for that reason. Yet, despite the uneasiness, it was 
considered important to deal with the theology of religions and not just 
their histories. What value did these religions have? The problem of 
dialogue between religions was, thus, posed with due sharpness. 

Inside the Christian world, the problem of unity and plurality helped 
to determine the shape of the ecumenical movement. In seeking to define 


_ Protestantism and Catholicism, the 1948 Amsterdam Assembly of the 


World Council of Churches was aware of the opposing positions of the 
two groups but was also able to point out certain complementary positions. 
And well before that, all Christian ““communions” began to be aware of 
those features of their theology and polity which were original and were, 
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thus, important contributions to the ecumenical movement. Not only did 
Lutheranism, Anglicanism and Eastern Orthodoxy examine more closely 
that which was their own, but each one of them moved towards an internal 
unity which apparently contradicted the common march towards unity. 

The Roman Catholic Church was not unacquainted with this movement. 
Even before the Second Vatican Council, the Roman Catholics rediscovered 
those values which related them to communicants of other churches. In the — 
process, Catholicism took on such a different aspect that, after Vatican II, 
the mother church was hardly recognizable to certain of its children. The 
ancient conflict between Parmenides and Heraclitus was again part of our — 
discourse: Is reality in non-change or in change? How can one at the 
same time be and become ? What are we faithful to ? 

The modern attitude goes beyond the problem of pure truth posed by 
plurality ; it poses the existential question of love. Today we are sensitive 
to a notion of truth which can make man fruitful. We seek salvation in 
which we can know the truth not only in action but also in its transformation 
into justice and purification. Truth is a community event — the coming 
of a new humanity. And that is why we are no longer capable of being ~ 
interested in ideas from a purely logical or metaphysical point of view. 
Our concern is to know if these ideas have something to do with the destiny 
of man — if they witness to a greater reality. This is why modern man is 
no longer so concerned about truth as such. He tests out any idea for its 
liberating or enslaving potential. 

The problem of ‘‘openness and conviction” is a gnosilogical problem, 
but it is especially a spiritual problem ; and so we will not discuss here the 
methodology of knowledge nor the logical problem of dialogue but will 
try to start from a reflection grounded in witness and experience. 


Eucharistic bread and common bread 


The grace of God enables us to understand that truth is interpreted by 
love and revealed to the community. The church is the place where love 
brings men together — where men go beyond the gregarious to become 
aware of the unique value of each person and of the equally unique value of 
being together as a single flesh. In the church, men become aware that their 
unity is made possible by the gift of the body of Christ; and this gift 
destroys the individual’s egoism, puts him at the service of all, and lets 
him discover the fundamental unity between him and others, since all 
belong to this same body of humanity which is called to become the body 
of Christ. 

We perceive truth to the degree that we live out this love. That is why 
one must believe. Belief can become the basis for the intimate act of 
sharing the same bread and the same cup. The truth is that which permits 
praying together and going out together to serve the world after the 
eucharist has been shared. From this perspective, the church is not a 
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ghetto, a civilization or a system of knowledge, but rather the place where 
the resurrected Christ directs us back to ourselves and to his truth in order 
to send us forth in a mission of love. 

Thus, the more one is of the church, the more one is sensitive to the 
suffering of others —to the need to share not the eucharist, which is the 
symbol of our unity, but to share the ordinary bread. One is sensitive to 
the need of transmitting culture and of receiving culture because the church 
creates in us a need for communication. The church itself needs to grow, to 
inherit the riches of the nations and to become thus the place where they 
meet. 

Understood in this way, the church is not an entity in itself, not some- 
thing which can be set against the world ; for the church is separate not 
from the world but from God. The church is the body of the Son and 
therefore distinct from the head. But the church is the world understood in 
its call to sainthood, as the loved one of God destined to fulfil itself in an 
eternal transfiguration. The church is the meaning, the order, the harmony 
of the world, an integral part of the movement towards the end of time — 
the movement which the Spirit began at the creation of the universe and 
renewed at Pentecost. 

If the church is to discover itself by loving the world, it must be open to 
the world. In losing its soul it will find its liberty. The question for the 
church is whether it is in the process of giving up its proper identity by 
attaching itself for too long to a culture it has borrowed. If Hellenism, for 
example, was useful for the church, it is not necessary. Not all symbols are 
useful. But one cannot play around with human psychology and the 
stubborn present reality of the past. 


Reconciliation in the East 


The situation of the eastern churches illustrates how plastic the church 
can be in regard to its language and symbolism ; for the Orthodox Church 
and the so-called monophysite churches (Coptic, Ethiopian, Syriac, and 
Armenian) are beginning to be reconciled to one another even though their 
concepts of christology have separated them since the fifth century. 
Orthodoxy, like the western church, speaks of two natures of Christ united 
in one person, while the others speak of only nature in the incarnation. 
However, several decades ago, they realized that these two seemingly 
contradictory formulae affirmed the same fundamental reality that Christ 
was truly man and truly God. They realized that the duality of natures 
affirmed by one side did not contradict the unity of the person of Christ, 
and that the unity of the nature affirmed by the other side did not confuse 
divinity and humanity in the Lord. Therefore, these two formulae expressed 
the same faith. We can only hope that this discovery will lead to greater 
unity of these various Christians groups. But it is paradoxical that the 
awareness of fundamental unity between the Orthodox and the mono- 
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physites has made the monophysites more aware of their internal unity, and 
they have developed an educational program together. A general law 
of inter-church relations seems to be that effort towards unity among various 
ecclesiastical groups leads to internal reconciliation among the individual 
churches which form these groups. 

Openness is a result of joint action, and the ecumenical movement is 
aware of unity to the extent that it is aware of the call to service. The 
common love which we profess for the world puts a judgment on our 
quarrels and reveals our fundamental unity. The fervor for unity has 
slackened at the present moment, but it will quicken again, leading us to 
a greater unity which we never thought possible. For this reason, the 
Uppsala General Assembly’s emphasis on “‘life and work’’ will not neces- 
sarily be prejudicial to matters of faith and unity. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that openness is incompatible with sectarianism 
and proselytism. The latter, understood as an organized system of religious 
propaganda, is the negation of the Christian mystery of belonging to a 
historical community. It also negates the conviction that unity is a work 
of reconciliation among historic communities. To uproot a person from 
his tradition means to risk giving him another which he possibly will not be 
able to assimilate or live with productively. And those who would proselyt- 
ize do not understand that spiritual development takes place as an individ- 
ual delves into his own heritage. Authentic dialogue presumes love for 
all those whom the Lord desired to be born and to grow up. True open- 
ness to another confession is certainly a source of suffering, but even this 
suffering is a sign of future meeting. 

Ecumenical involvement implies suspending all conquest operations. 
giving up any objectives which are less than universal, giving up the attempt 
to bind the Holy Spirit to one means of salvation, to one history, to the East 
or to the West. To affirm this in no way hinders my belief that my church 
professes the truth of Christianity. But the truth which I profess will 
be unveiled to all in God’s own time — not by a militant action but by the 
power of prayer and spiritual fruitfulness. The inner strength of this truth 
will be convincing because of its beauty and because it represents the 
fulfilment of all human aspirations. 


All God’s voices 


In the same way, we can listen to non-Christian religions as other 
voices of the Lord. Several of the church fathers believed that non-Christian 
religions prepared the nations for the coming of Christ and that they were 
revelations of the divine plan — although not as important as the epipha- 
nies of the Old Testament . Why shouldn’t we grant even more importance 
to these other religions after the New Testament? The major part of 
humanity is not Christian and we do not have any scriptural guarantee that 
it will be ! Even though we believe that the gospel is the light which comes 
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into the world for all men, there is nothing which prevents us from 
according a certain status to non-Christian religions — especially since we 
also believe that God’s universal plan of salvation is always the same. The 
church is the place of salvation and no one can be saved outside it, but one 
can be baptized into the church by Christ in a non-sacramental manner even 
if one cannot name the Christ. Any man who places himself at the service 
of agape is fundamentally “‘Christic.’’ Christian faith does not cut itself off 
from but recognizes other values, seeking to discover those things which 
God has touched. And we put ourselves in dialogue with the great religions 
in order to enrich our beliefs and challenge those parts of our faith which 
are historically conditioned and have little to do with the essentials of faith. 
We do not attempt to integrate practitioners of other religions into the 
ecclesiastical institution but rather reveal to them the mystery of the love 
which is for all men. Perhaps someday the church will be a sign of this love 
for all men. 

Not only religious persons feel the tension between openness and 
conviction ; and fanaticism is not the sole property of religions. The 
conflicts between differing ideologies are at least as virulent. That is why 
the end of ideologies means greater human liberation. Surely, a more 
pragmatic and less philosophical approach to economic and social questions 
is an imperative given the complexity of our structures and our technology. 

Nevertheless, the realization that all people are interdependent is not 
necessarily enough to persuade men to curtail their nationalistic sentiments 
which are always bursting forth when the poor and the weak have their 
dignity wounded. On the other hand, it is certain that only the revolt of 
the oppressed will force those who possess the land to recognize the unity 
of man. Through terrible pain, humanity will recognize its common 
destiny. In times of tension and war, and especially in situations where 
peoples are systematically dispersed and annihilated, it is difficult to 
escape the fact that the Beast of the Apocalypse is among us and that these 
conflicts have cosmic dimensions. To a certain degree every conflict is 
religious in nature, and the essential is to battle with foregiveness and the 
slightest possible suffering. 

In spite of all his involvements, man must be entirely free in truth and 
in love. Openness to others which forces us to suppress our witness leads 
to internal chaos ; but a belief which becomes fanaticism is slavery. The 
“royal way” is to discipline ourselves in truth and love. The individual is 
thus united with himself and with God, giving himself to others in purity 
and consequently in creativity. 


Fire and Ice in East Africa 


BETHUEL A. KIPLAGAT 1 


The church is part of the East African society. Its advice s appreciated 
by civil and political leaders and its cooperation in nation-building is 
welcome. Few, very few, would consider Christianity a foreign, imported 
religion. Although it was imported, it is now in the process of becoming 
ours. The percentage of Christians is steadily on the ascent; and in 
certain parts of Tanzania, for example, the increases are extremely 
significant. 

With all these developments, we must pause and ask ourselves whether 
the church will be in East Africa (or Africa for that matter) in another 
fifty, one hundred or two hundred years —a question we cannot answer 
since the future is in God’s hands. There are some, both in East Africa 
and overseas, who after examining past records would not hesitate to 
affirm that the church will certainly be here three hundred years from 
now. After all, the Buganda martyrs and those Kikuyu Christians who 
went to their death rather than deny their master have demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt the strength and depth of Christianity in 
East Africa. It is not the sword, it is not fire or prison which will kill the 
church. In fact all these tend to strengthen and build it up. What will 
kill the church is not what comes from outside but that which is inside. 

There are two factors which will determine the continued existence 
of the church : her conviction and her adaptability to the rapidly changing 
situation. And, certainly, no one can say that we are set right on these 
tracks. 

When we speak of conviction, what do we really mean? Do we 
mean the holding of the right theology, whether it be orthodox or modern 
and up-to-date? Do we mean having a creed which we obediently recite 
Sunday after Sunday ? Do we have in mind powerful Christian organiz- 
ations like the WSCF or doctrinal statements which we sign? Unless 
our conviction goes beyond all these, we can never be certain that the 
church will not be wiped out. Our faith must be first hand ; for Christianity, 
like other faiths, cannot be simply inherited —each generation has to 
work it out anew. Only then is it our faith. Only then is it the focal point 
around which all else will revolve. 

There is nothing sadder or more dangerous than a church, Christian 
community, or individual Christian that cuts itself off from society and 
closes itself in for what is termed Christian conviction. In our churches 
in East Africa we have very often allowed those things which are not the 
essence of our faith to cut us off—not only from other ideologies but 
also from other men. If you attend a church service or a Revival Fellowship 


1 Based in Nairobi, Kenya, Mr. Kiplagat is communications secretary for the 
WSCF secretariat in Africa. 
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meeting, you will notice few of the elite, few of the educated Africans. 
Why are they not in the church? Have they seriously thought out 
the Christian faith and then rejected it because of conviction. This is 
certainly not the case. One of the reasons for this sad state is the strong 
conviction which the church holds on matters such as smoking, drinking, 
dancing and even involvement in politics and trade union activities. At 
times when you are invited out for a meal where drinks are offered and you 
refuse, most people’s immediate reaction will be, “Ah, you are a 
Christian.’ Christians (Protestant Christians) are those who don’t drink. 
The same goes for smoking. While it is true that a reasonable class 
discussion cannot take place in schools where some of the teachers show 
up drunk ; and while many first-class men have destroyed themselves, not 
because of drinks, but because of getting drunk, we seem to be so obsessed 
by these negatiive attitudes that our energies are frozen and we cease 
to deal with the problems constructively. 


The Revival Fellowship 


The thirty years Revival which began in Ruanda has been a great 
blessing to the church in East Africa. The movement, though troubled 
by internal tensions and division, is still strong and expanding. If you 
want to see fellowship, sharing of joy, sorrows and difficulties among a 
Christian community, come and live among the members of the revival 
movement. News of brethren on journey is announced; visitors to 
a particular fellowship meeting are asked to stand and be presented to 
the whole group; marriages are arranged and even the total expenses 
of the wedding party is shared by the group. These are indeed the 
signs of the kingdom. However, all these concerns for the well-being of 
the individual and community are wholly and entirely confined to those in 
the Revival Fellowship. Other Christians have dubious status ; and there 
seems to be no concern for those outside the movement. Our only concern 
for them is to “preach the gospel,” using the most narrow definition of 
the term. There have been instances where a member of the revival 
movement has been advised not to associate himself too closely with 
non-members. And marriages between members and non-members of 
the movement are not approved off. In such cases, the couple will not 
be given any help whatsoever. In a sense the Revival Fellowship reinforces 
the general stand of the church in a much more forceful way. If a 
persecution of Christians came to East Africa, I have no doubt that this 
is the group which will stand. They already demonstrated their strength 
during the Mau Mau emergency in Kenya. They died for their Lord. 
And yet, he is thirsty and no one gives him water; he is hungry and 
no food is offered to him: he is imprisoned and he is not visited. 

This lack of concern or deliberate refusal to help those who are 
outside the particular “fold” will have serious consequences for the health 
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and the existence of the church. Faith is a gift which cannot be gained 
by works; but faith without works is dead. It is because of our faith, 
it is because we believe in the man Jesus, that we will not leave one stone 
unturned to be of service to our neighbour and help anyone who is in 
need. This is the logical consequence of our faith. 


The deeper level of communication 


The church, as I indicated earlier, has to adapt itself to the changing 
situation. If it simply conforms to the pattern and circumstance of the time 
without being shaped by the right convictions, it will be used as a tool 
and will have no message of comfort and judgment for the societies 
and nations in the midst of which it lives. Nevertheless, the risks of 
adaptability are worth taking. 

We have been talking and talking about the indigenization of the 
church. To some, indigenization means playing drums in the church and 
singing a few hymns set to African melodies. Is this really indigenization 
of the church ? What is the purpose and aim of indigenization ? Aren’t we 
trying to express the Christian message in the idiom which will strike a 
chord in the depth of the African personality ? It is theology which is 
at stake. Until the time comes when there is not an African theology, but 
a theology worked out and expressed through the African cultures, we 
should not even talk of the indigenization of the church. 

This is a dangerous road but one we must follow if the church is to sur- 
vive on this continent. Many of the African church leaders and Christians 
are afraid to take this risk ; and, in certain cases, missionaries are far more 
willing to take the first step, sometimes against tremendous opposition 
from the African Christian. We must say in humility that we have much 
to learn from some of the independent churches in their attempt to make 
use of our culture in expressing the Christian faith. 

For the church to adapt, she must be open — open to men, to cultures 
and to the world, because we believe that the whole creation and history 
is in God’s hands. God speaks through the events of history, and these 
events do not take place only in the church. If we cut ourselves off from the 
world, we shall not hear God speaking to us. How can we share this 
knowledge of God’s love with others unless we are deeply involved in 
their lives, their aspirations, their concerns. We must not only know their 
language, but penetrate into their “‘feeling world.’’ That is the deeper level 
of communication which requires unreserved openness. Openness does 
not mean accepting or being uncritical about everything in that other 
world. There are things which we may feel are incompatible with the 
message of the gospel. But let us go forward, anchored in the unshakable 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ, lowering down all the barriers and walls 
which hinder men from seeing the man Jesus. 


Ideological Consciousness 


Mario J. YUTZIS 1 


Any society, any plan to organize human beings, must answer one 
fundamental question : What are to be the relationships among the persons 
who form it? Many societies have given answers to this question in the 
course of history, differing in the degree of sophistication and integration 
of their citizens, in the type of technology available to ensure their care, 
and in the structures and organization of power. This indicates that 
life in society constitutes a challenge to all the forces which tend to put 
men in opposition to one other and a challenge to the dominating instincts 
of individuals. Each society then, with its specific form of organization, 
is a response to this challenge. In this way, each type of social organization 
expresses, by the fact of its existence, a specific concept of human rela- 
tionships and a scheme for resolving this complicated problem. 

The important point here is to understand the conglomerate of factors 
which affect the development of any form of communal life and, secondly, 
to realize that concepts of human relationships are necessarily expressed 
through structures. 


What are these structures? Firstly, there are economic structures 
which determine production methods, work relationships and property 
ownership. Secondly, we find social and political structures which form 
social relationships and mechanisms of control and power. Finally, 
there are other structures which we experience at a deeper level: the 
behaviour, attitudes, values and ideas commonly accepted in society 
which permit the functioning and stability of the economic and political 
system. These social structures can be illustrated by an historical example. 

The attitude of submission that a slave demonstrates towards his 
lord in a feudal society is the institutionalized expression of a specific 
concept of relations between classes and the playing out of this relationship. 
In the same way, the essential idea of a feudal system — that birth 
determines man’s fate or that one is born either a lord or a slave and 
this is God’s unchangeable will— not only expresses a way of under- 
standing social relationships but also makes it impossible to offer any 
criticism of the system. 

To sum up, we can say that forms of social organization are expressed 
and determined not only by economic and political structures but also, 
at another level, by what we call ideological structure. Marx defined 
this as social consciousness or the forms of social consciousness which 
are maintained by adhesion — either voluntary or involuntary, conscious 
or unconscious — to a totality of religious, moral, juridical, political, 
esthetic and philosophical modes. These modes relate to the world in 
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which men live, to the political and economic structure ; and they constitute 
their own justification. 

Understanding this, we can affirm that the ideology which underlies 
any social scheme and makes possible its practice and maintenance is not 
always conscious. It can exist and be lived out simply on a spontaneous 
level (the most common of cases, even in the social groups which should 
be more interested in change) or it can occur at the level of reflective 
consciousness, elaborated scientifically. 

Let us now examine the implications of the foregoing analysis for our 
subject of conviction and openness. In the first place, working with 
a generic criterion, we can say that anyone who remains in society without 
being conscious of the ideology which the society has transmitted to 
him from his early education may not be able to perceive from his unreflec- 
ted “spontaneous consciousness” the real extent of his critical faculties nor 
will he feel called to search for a new way of envisioning social organization. 

The complexity of the problem is evident. On the one hand, it may be 
desirable that society transmit a determined ideology which will permit 
its members to be integrated into the existing order. However, at the same 
time, this uncritical assimilation of an ideology constitutes a more 
serious and dangerous conditioning in that this conditioning is not noticed 
by the person in question and his critical possibilities are severely limited 
in the process. At this stage, we can already reach the following 
conclusion: The existing order tends to be perpetuated through the 
above-mentioned mechanisms which ensure its permanence. For this 
reason, change and transformation at all the levels described above are 
not possible unless people become aware of the existing ideology and 
take a critical attitude towards it. 


The ideology of western Christianity 


The problem becomes more acute when we bring Christianity into 
our analysis —even though our reference to it will be tangential and 
implicit. 

The Christian faith never exists in a cultural vacuum but is always 
connected with a vision of the world. We must recognize, therefore, that the 
dynamics of its incarnation have caused Christianity to assume historically 
the values, attitudes and criteria of a specific social organization. Thus, 
it has become identified with an ideology. Because of this identification, 
positions which actually come from the dominant ideology of the existing 
regime are defended in the name of Christian principles. This leads 
(and in Latin America this is fairly clear) to a theological disguise, 
the ethical consequences of which place individuals at the service of 
the dominant classes which in turn are the main promotors of the ideology 
of the ruling order. 

Although there are many questions which could be asked about the 
role of Christianity in society, I will pose only the most significant. 
Shouldn’t those who defend ‘‘Western and Christian civilization” recognize 
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bravely that they are identifying two matters of a different nature ? And 
shouldn’t they take joy that Christianity is “‘good news” in Asia and 
Africa without forcing people on those continents to become westernized ? 
Is it not significant that the great majority of the totalitarian and reactionary 
governments in Latin America supported by large sectors of the church 
defend their regimes in the name of ‘Western and Christian democracy ?” 
In this ideological-theological position, can we not identify an out-and- 
out reaction against the new — a reaction which fixes on a certain moment 
in the past as a model for the present in order to tame new facts and 
assimilate them into the institutions which protect their interests ? In the 
midst of an oppressed and unredeemed society, has the church’s unwilling- 
ness to identify with the world — product of an other-wordly, transcenden- 
talist theology and its concommitant division between the sacred and the 
profane —proved fatal for the great mass of Christians who have been 
sterilized in terms of concrete commitment, thus helping to maintain the 
status quo? For many reasons, there are few Christians who are ready to 
abandon the comfortable refuge of a narrow and false “‘life in community” 
to enter into the purview of God’s future by participation in the transfor- 
mation of a society which is crying out for change. What is less obvious is 
that once identification has occurred, it is more difficult to assume the critical 
attitude towards the existing order which Christianity would seem to 
demand. Two forces combine —the force of an ideology which has 
been received unconsciously and the force of Christianity which is 
mistakenly identified with it. 

Although other factors must not be neglected, these two forces are 
perhaps the most important for the SCM’s of Latin America and Christians 
in general to come to grips with, for they impede us from questioning our 
convictions of the past, including the Christian faith itself — a faith rooted 
in a series of remote, if not contradictory, “traditional cultures” that 
are unresponsive to the needs of the historical process in which we find 
ourselves today. 

Here we reach the point where we must ask how we can overcome 
this situation and turn to the present without conscious or unconscious 
dogmatism which ties us to an outdated past. We must ask how we can 
open our convictions towards a new future. 

In order to achieve this end we must take into account the following 
criteria: First, we must always bear in mind, as my colleague Néstor 
Garcia has pointed out, “that any conviction must relate not only to 
ideas but mainly to persons. It is not the survival of ideas or convictions 
that is at stake in the end, but the future of man and of society.” Secondly, 
we must recognize that it is impossible to elaborate “pure” thought free 
of all ideology, whether it be theological, scientific or philosophical. 

The last affirmation contains these consequences: The ommission 
of ideology at any level is a sure indication of the adoption of the 
ruling ideology, that is the ideology of the dominating class. We 
must constantly expose and criticize the dominant ideology and its 
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subordinate ideologies in order to make possible — where necessary — 
the overcoming of structures and the constructing of a new social scheme. 
Christianity will in no way escape this “ideological catharsis.” 

These criteria may be used in relationship to the following: In the 
first place, we need a scientific approach to reality, a “verification 
principle” which will ensure the best knowledge, explanation, interpre- 
tation and criticism of reality, in order to guarantee the possibility of 
changing the conditions in which men exist. It is clear that each Christian 
must undertake a personal process of transformation which is characterized 
by the liberation proclaimed in his faith and which, because of its liberating 
nature, may prove painful. 


A new man and a new society 


It is probable that in the course of that liberation and the commitment 
which it demands we shall have to shed many habits and ways of think- 
ing and living which have been second nature to us. I believe that we 
must rediscover and recreate the contents of the symbols of Christian 
faith through a new hermeneutics within an anthropological perspective, 
dethroning all static, theistic and other-wordly notions of God, in order 
to place ourselves in a perspective in which Jesus Christ appears as the 
human, historical symbol of liberation and openness towards a future which 
is constantly renewed for the humanization of man. 

In this way we can understand the affirmation of Jiirgen Moltmann, 
which follows closely the thinking of Ernst Bloch, “that the God of Abraham 
and Father of Jesus Christ is recognized in history which promises a new 
future. The God of the exodus and the resurrection is the God of hope 
(Romans 15 : 13) who is understood by grasping the news of his hope as 
begun in the liberation from slavery in the exodus and in the liberation from 
death.” This will be the manifestation of the coming of the kingdom, 
which is always the kingdom of freedom and justice for the redeemed and 
not alienated creature. 

Only in the transformation of life itself and of the conditions of 
existence, in the overcoming and change of all that subjects and oppresses 
us, can freedom enter into history and open it to the future. 

For Latin America, and consequently for our SCM’s, this is a challenge 
and a perspective which throws us into the search for a new society and 
a new man. We will only be able to achieve this by fighting against all 
the factors which alienate and oppress our people — especially imperialism 
and its local expression, national oligarchies. This struggle takes place 
on the economic, social, political and ideological levels. 

This is no foolhardy adventure to which we are called, and the 
choices required of us are not childish. We must not easily take up positions 
or faddish slogans. What we need is the continual discovery of love and 
the serious attitude of openness towards the future, impelled by that 
love to overcome all dehumanizing convictions. 


Education, Strategies and Reconciliation 
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Christians are called to be open to all men — men with anxiety, aspira- 
tions, problems, and ideas. But men have conflicting convictions, depending 
on how they express their aspirations and insights; and these differing 
convictions produce tensions in the human community. In the hope that 
initiatives to secure common benefits and develop a community give us 
some clues about ways of expressing common convictions, I wish to 
analyze a few important issues in Indonesia in relation to the life and 
mission of the Student Christian Movement. Here, we shall examine the 
dynamics of differing convictions : What are the problems caused by the 
differences and how is the Indonesian SCM called to serve in this situation ? 


The environment of differing convictions 


In the Indonesian society, some of the major tensions between convic- 
tions are produced by the variety of ideologies and religions and by the 
conflict between generations. All social and political organizations 
profess their acceptance of Pantjasila? and all express their concern for 
national development; but, within the framework of Pantjasila, each 
group holds to its own particular ideology or philosophical insight into 
human problems, whether it be nationalism, socialism, Islam or Christianity. 
This variety of religions and ideologies leads the organizations to understand 
problems which are common to all in different ways and leads them to 
propose different solutions. Even when they all have the same information 
about a specific problem, they may not agree because their different 
presuppositions will not allow them to agree. 

The diversity of Indonesian youth organizations is roughly analogous 
to the diversity of other social organizations, since most social and political 
groups have their own youth divisions. Nevertheless, the youth in these 
organizations exercise considerable independence of mind in relation to 
the older leaders and seem to be more flexible in interpreting the philos- 
ophies of the mother groups. Many times, the younger generation, usually 
led by university students and young intellectuals, is dissatisfied with the 
present situation and structures. They attempt to make changes by 
consulting with older leaders; but, if this discussion process is fruitless, 
they express their ideas by demonstrating. The youth are, thus, sometimes 
united. Even so, they are motivated by different considerations and 
evaluate their problems in different ways. 

Many Indonesians are increasingly concerned about international 
problems — about the Vietnam war and the problem of peace in general, 
and about the way that the Indonesian economy fits into patterns of 


* Former chairman of the Indonesian GMKI (Student Christian Movement), 
Mr. Nasution is now a secretary of the Indonesian National Council of Churches. 

ie The Five Principles, the moral framework of the Indonesian constitution which 
affirms belief in God, humanity, social justice, democracy and nationality. 
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international trade. They see that Indonesia receives less income from 
the sales of her main export products such as rubber because of competition 
from the synthetically produced materials. And they note that the prices 
of imported industrial goods are increasingly higher. Many leaders, inclu- 
ding Christians, are of the opinion that it is necessary to face this challenge 
positively by diversifying the economy and rationalizing production patterns 
in order to move with the international market. 

In conjunction with these technical considerations, Indonesian Christians 
and others insist that the current world situation, in which one-third of the 
world population lives in affluence and the other two-thirds in poverty 
and misery, must be changed. We must seek ways to solve this great 
humanitarian problem. When we cooperate with non-Christian groups, we 
often need to express our ideas about human values boldly and be clear 
about the objectives of our social action. But we can also learn much 
from their efforts to raise human dignity because they often remind 
us of values which we have neglected. 


The GMKI1 as catalyst and mediator 


What should be the role of the Student Christian Movement in this 
situation ? The GMKI (SCM of Indonesia) has three emphases : reconcili- 
ation, common studies and strategy-planning, and education of the people. 

The GMKI has long attempted to play a positive role of mediation 
and reconciliation, seeking to sort out the various views on a problem 
which confronts the nation in general and the youth in particular in order 
to focus on the real issue. In this process of reconciliation, the SCM must 
be alert to any opening which will allow the cause of welfare and justice 
to advance in the society. We must understand the accepted values of 
society as temporal ; and, if there is a possibility, we need to change them 
in order to achieve a more just society, whether this means a change of 
the whole structure or just a part. 

In order to be more effective in carrying out its task of reconciliation, 
the GMKI needs to study the fundamental problems of society and raise 
the fundamental questions. These study activities require close cooperation 
between the Student Christian Movement and its senior members, so 
that various groups can define common strategies to deal with national 
and international problems. Research organizations, such as the National 
Research and Planning Body, and state universities are also useful in 
investigating basic problems and uncovering the assumptions which underlie 
typical approaches to problems. 

Every organization attempts to gain support and win people by pushing 
its philosophical ideas and programs. But often we do not know how func- 
tional these ideas and programs are. Thus, the GMKI believes that all 
people in Indonesia must be educated about social and political affairs so 
that they can be more critical, so that they can better judge the efficacy of 
political programs, and so that they can choose a more capable group of 
leaders. 
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Studies in conviction 


The Student Christian Movement in Indonesian manifests a wide 
spectrum of opinions because its members come from different regions 
and from different churches, and because its members are influenced by 
different ideologies. How do we solve this problem within our organization 
while preparing our members to cope with the tensions in the society ? 

Our regional and national leadership training courses always include 
discussions about the SCM as a part of the whole church — its call to serve 
and witness as a unique community. We Christians continually speak 
about love for our neighbours, but we need to ask ourselves if our own 
community is governed by this kind of love. How can the world believe 
our words if people cannot discern the signs of love in the Christian 
community? At the very least, we need to understand, identify with 
and serve one another. 

Furthermore, our SCM training courses must provide opportunities to 
to study the Christian understanding of history as God’s history (Col. 1 : 16), 
in which God seeks to reconcile man with man (II Cor. 5:19 and Col. 
1:20). By understanding God’s action and our responsibilities to him 
in this way, we will be free from all powers, systems and ideologies. 
Understanding our action from the perspective of God’s reconciling 
history, we can be clear about our obligation to recreate human relation- 
ships by participating in the liberating process which will allow man to 
assume control over his future. 

These theological studies, combined with the social investigation men- 
tioned above, are designed to orient SCM members in their work; and 
so they should not be merely for the edification of the leaders. To solve 
the problem of the gap between leaders and members, it is necessary to 
understand the members’ feelings and opinions and communicate with 
them. Whether in official meetings or in more intimate settings, the 
dialogue must take place from top to bottom and from bottom to top. 

In the WSCF itself, we find a variety of convictions, since we come 
from many denominations and live in distinct situations. The Federation 
has, in the past, sought to discover an underlying unity among the 
movements by examining issues which are common to all—such as 
the war in Vietnam and secularization. But the tensions in the world 
society, such as the gap between rich and poor nations, are still immense, 
requiring that we work with other criteria than those which are accepted 
and used in international affairs today. I believe that Christian values 
can provide these criteria if we do careful, scientific study. By expanding 
its study programs, making use of its scholar friends and encouraging 
dialogue at all levels of the Federation, perhaps the WSCF can become more 
resourceful in its analysis of world problems and indicate new strategies 
for resolving world tensions. 


Student World Chronicle 


The International Student Centre in Copenhagen 


Until recently, the problem of foreign students and the “‘internationalization 
of the university” was almost unknown in Denmark. However, in 1962 and 
1963, the Danish government expanded the Danish technical assistance program 
considerably by granting scholarships to students from Africa, Asia, the 
Middle East and Latin America. 

Having no experience in this field whatsoever (no colonial past!), the 
agency in charge of this technical assistance did not take into account the 
personal and social aspects of the program and soon found itself faced 
with a growing social problem without facilities and manpower to resolve 
it. As the group of foreign students was so heterogeneous and the phenomenon 
as a whole was unknown in Denmark, no other organization was equipped 
to solve the problem within its own structures either. 

Through persons directly involved in the technical assistance secretariat, 
the SCM became aware of the problem at an early stage and urged a handful 
of volunteers, selected more or less at random, to “do something.” However 
because of the Danish assistance program’s growth, it became apparent 
that the SCM alone would not be able to deal with the wide range of social 
problems presented by students from developing countries. Therefore, in 
May, 1963, the group of about ten persons that was concerned with this 
work broke away from the SCM economically and organizationally; and, 
in November, 1964, an International Student Centre was inaugurated on 
its own premises. 

It is a source of wonder that the almost totally inexperienced members 
of the working group got the courage to continue; that they managed to 
get premises in the heart of Copenhagen (about 670 square meters of space 
in an old, well-kept patrician house); that they raised the thousands of 
kroners necessary to run the place from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
plus thousands more to equip the rooms from private funds and institutions ; 
that they had the vision to organize this explosively growing creature into 
a fairly sensible creation; that they were able to retain the services of 
unpaid Danish and foreign barkeepers and clean-up volunteers including a 
miracle of a char-woman, plus two ideal social advisers and a group of almost 
interested honorary sponsors; that they could gradually include more and 
more social services among their activities; and that they survived the 
inevitable authority crises. All this is a mystery which the pioneers of 
the early days often recall as an unforgettable time of fellowship and 
teamwork, and which could be the subject of many boring memoirs ! 

No doubt, the centre looks like many of its counterparts in other countries. 
It includes among its functions such things as reception at the airport, 
Danish language classes (the language barrier being one of the most obvious 
difficulties), tutoring services, helping people to adapt to the Danish educational 
pattern, finding accomodations with families and in student hostels (racism 
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exists in Denmark too), arranging visits to Danish families during holidays 
and weekends, personal advice, not to mention the ordinary club functions 
such as coffee hours, lectures, discussions, debates, tea-talks, study circles, 
photo competitions, parties and excursions. 

At first, the group of people in charge came together in response to a 
common challenge. No organization defined a “job to be done.” Instead, 
the group followed up its own personal involvement and began the work, so 
that — although the state paid the operational expenses later on— the 
funding represents neither Denmark nor Danish interests. The personal 
approach has been important from the beginning, putting emphasis on 
encounter, dialogue and presence. Every night, at least one committee 
member of the centre is present as host, together with a number of Danish 
and foreign members who serve as volunteers. All members are urged 
to take an active part in the different functions of the centre, so that 
every foreigner as well as Dane feels equally responsible for the life of the 
centre. 

The managing committee of the centre is composed of both foreigners 
and Danes; and service on this committee is non-remunerative as is all 
practical work at the centre. The committee does employ full-time workers 
such as the advisers, office helpers and a language teacher. But the “mutual 
aid” aspect is stressed, for the encounter between persons from different 
cultures works both ways. It is not just a matter of someone doing something 
for others. In order to secure a minimum of interest from the Danes who apply 
for membership, they are obliged to serve as hosts at least once a month 
and are asked to inform themselves about the political, historical and 
geographical background of the student guests. (The foreigners are most 
welcome to help to, but are not obliged to.) 

Although the centre is inter-confessional and non-political, both religion 
and politics are discussed with great interest. The centre does not take stands 
on the official policies of the country. However, because they are acquainted 
with several aspects of the Danish development program from inside, the 
committee members can often offer competent criticism and recommendations. 
They may also offer well-educated opinions about other government concerns 
such as housing; and individual members are sometimes spurred to direct 
political action through the centre. 

Foreign students are extremely heterogeneous and rather few in number 
(about one thousand through one year), so that all have to be served by one 
and the same structure. This fact creates great difficulties in program 
planning, but it also forces people of all nationalities and study programs 
and professional interests to stay under the same roof, thus providing more 
opportunity for both Danes and foreigners to experience a real international 
encounter. To a certain extent, this arrangement also prevents ethno-centrism. 

It is true that those responsible, at least in the beginning, were almost 
totally inexperienced in work with foreign students in particular and organiza- 
tional work as a whole. Very often this led to impractical, stupid and 
troublesome procedures and humiliating, blue-eyed, paternalistic behaviour. 
On the other hand, this lack of experience sometimes made possible unprejudiced 
and untraditional solutions to problems. Having no model, the centre 
tended to develop a structure according to the needs that appeared and tried 
to maintain the greatest possible flexibility. Nevertheless, more knowledge 
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about the issue of foreign students’ problems and backgrounds and more 
information about the way other people had organized similar welfare 
organizations might have helped us to face the multitudinous problems more 
calmly and with less panic-stricken anticipation. 

In terms of its difficulties and frustrations, the International Student Centre 
differs in no way from similar institutions. Political divisions and hatred go 
beyond national lines, and all kinds of authority are suspect, be they 
paternalism, disguised dictatorship, racism, nationalism or religious pressure. 
For example, in the beginning of the centre’s work, especially before there were 
foreigners on the managing committee, a typical reference to the centre 
volunteers might run, “They are not paid, but who knows how much they 
receive under the table from the government or the CIA ?” 

The constitution of the centre was often put under fire for being 
undemocratic because the managing committee chooses its own members. 
For some, the only democratic procedure is to hold elections; but, in the 
case of the centre, elections would be rather undemocratic since democracy 
presupposes equality of all who elect and the conditions of the members 
are not equal. Some are in Denmark for short times; others are long-term 
students. Some live far away ; others nearby. The Danes remain ; the foreigners 
are transient. This inequality also arises from the fact that most scholarship 
holders receive practical rather than academic training, studying special 
technical courses rather than university programs. Thus, they do not belong 
to a homogeneous campus community. For this reason, the centre’s “parents” 
found it more appropriate to work through a trust-democracy. The idea 
that the managing commitee is there to serve the centre implies “checks and 
balances” — implies protection against extremist tendencies and group domina- 
tion. The members of the managing committee are not there for their own sake 
but for the centre. The interests of the centre in its entirety are what matter. 
One important factor is that the committee members themselves represent so 
many different tendencies that it is almost impossible for anyone alone to 
dictate to the others; and another control is provided by the constant 
contact between the managing committee and the members. Because all 
committee members are obliged to be at the centre regularly to complete 
their hosting obligations, they realize the meaning of the practical as well 
as the planning work. Self-election also means that the committee has the 
full participation of its members all the time. They simply withdraw when 
they can no longer fulfil their duties. In contrast, ordinary parliamentary 
committees often have to be run with reduced forces. By working with a 
self-perpetuating committee, we have tried to interpret authority in terms 
of true concern, responsibility and active work for the centre. Critics often 
forget that, in the context of the work, a seat on the committee does not 
necessarily mean honours and privileges but rather an increased amount 
of hard work and a demand for large quantities of time and patience. 

One of the centre’s most disturbing specific problems is that of racism 
which exists in Denmark in many forms — from the straight racist comments 
of landladies who say, “We don’t like coloured people” to the reverse 
racist reactions of people who are too good to foreigners. Racism is also 
sometimes used by the foreigners themselves to mask failure. They may say, 
for example, “I failed — not because I was lazy but because I am black.” 
As long as one cannot quarrel with or get angry with people of another 
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coloured skin, one does not take them seriously. Only when this kind of 
racism has been conquered is a true personal relationship possible. 


Colour arguments, used as a means of pressure, are particularly unfortunate 
in relations between the sexes. The differences in sexual behaviour patterns 
create endless misunderstandings ; and the freedom in Scandinavia is often 
interpreted as if everyone were open game. The issue of colour aside, 
women have great difficulty in playing an active role as serious participants 
in the centre. If they attempt to discuss serious political matters, they are 
interpreted to be playing the game in an especially subtle way. The same 
is true of girls who carry responsibility for parts of the centre program. 
They are often not taken seriously. 


How is it possible to create a good atmosphere, an adequate identity, for 
an international centre when the members have widely varying educational 
backgrounds (from doctors to apprentices) and come from dissimilar social 
backgrounds as well (from the most well-off to the most humble)? One 
way in which we have tried to shape the identity of the centre is to give everyone 
the right to bring one guest. Of course, nobody can guarantee that he or she 
will fit in with the atmosphere; but it would be paternalistic not to trust 
people to bring the guests they judge to be appropriate. One cannot 
provoke a true human relationship nor can one guarantee dialogue, exchange 
of views and true encounter. We must admit that the atmosphere in the 
bar-section of the centre is in general no more edifying than that of an 
ordinary bar, but we have sometimes been able to compensate for this by 
creating small groups for “tea-talks” centred on an important theme. These 
groups seem to attract only those who are really interested and willing to 
discuss the issue at stake. 


It has been difficult to raise the quality of the Danish members or find 
criteria to prevent those who are merely interested in cheap beer or a 
coloured boy- or girl-friend from coming. Some formal requirements and 
procedures have been of limited use: a certain age requirement, responsibilities 
to serve regularly, the possibility of not being readmitted when memberships 
are reviewed, and the requirement to be a “student” (whether at the university 
level or not). But who has ever found waterproof criteria for true humanity ? 


Any membership policy which tries to be even the least bit exclusive risks 
being biased. 


Other problems: A forum like the centre will be inevitably misused for 
propaganda now and then. But, since we did not wish the centre to be 
neutral and colourless, afraid of discussing any controversial subject, that 
is a chance which we were willing to take. We were also willing to take on 
the difficult task of aiding foreign students to adapt to the Danish educational 
system. These difficulties are not directly connected with the functions of the 
centre, but they often influence the lives of its members as do all the traditional 


obstacles of food, climate, language, sex, lodging, culture, alienation, families 
far away and discrimination. 


Finally, I wish to concentrate on one particular aspect of the process which 
brought the centre into being: its relationship to the SCM and its eventual 
emancipation from the SCM. Many people considered that the decision 
to separate the centre from the SCM was a grave error. They asked us why 
we did not seize the opportunity to create a Christian (in this case, denomina- 
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tional or ecumenical) centre and thus promote a Christian witness among 
foreign students. 

But we had several compelling reasons for not taking this direction. 
First of all, the language barrier made it impossible to integrate foreign 
students into the ordinary activities of the SCM. Secondly, it became almost 
immediately evident that the dimensions of the foreign student work 
were much greater than anyone in the SCM had ever thought. Since the 
SCM did not have the manpower or resources available, members of the 
working group began to invite personal friends to join them, many of whom | 
were not affiliated with the church or the SCM but were open to and 
enthusiastic about the project. United by a common challenge and a common 
responsibility, not by a vague commitment to an organization, the group 
developed an identity apart from that of the SCM. Thirdly, experience showed — 
that the name “Christian” kept the foreign students away, especially since 
the majority of them were not Christian. And, besides, only organizations 
of a secular character had the possibilities of receiving money which was © 
sufficient to meet the needs of the foreign student population. All the 
time, energy and money needed to build the centre would simply destroy 
the framework of the SCM. And so, we decided to meet the human need 
without attaching the label. Many SCM members and church people reproached 
us for letting the foreign students instead of the SCM write the agenda. They 
said that we had abandoned Christ for the sake of money. Our answer : The 
distinction is irrelevant, for the centre offers neither more nor less witness 
to Christ because it lacks the Christian label. The only valid question to 
ask is if Christians are answering the challenge, meeting the opportunity to 
engage in responsible action required by a specific situation. The challenge 
and opportunity are the same whether we work in a secular or Christian 
context. Our decision to create a secular centre which tries to meet human 
needs freed the SCM to concentrate with good conscience on the minority 
of foreign students who are Christians. They could, thus, try to meet specifically 
Christian needs by providing Sunday services, seminars, study groups 
and pastoral care — those things connected directly with their belief in Christ. 
(I make no excuses for the distinction between “human” and “Christian” 
aspects of the problem. This distinction proved to be relevant in our situation.) 

For those of us who were Christians, there was no dichotomy between our 
work before and after the separation from the SCM. We remained the same 
persons, bound by loyalty not to the SCM but to Christ. Since it was obvious 
that strict loyalty to the SCM would have blocked the creation of the centre 
and would have prevented us from meeting urgent human needs, such loyalty 
could only appear false. 

Anne Paludan 


Student, Theological Faculty of Copenhagen, 
Denmark 
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LINE AND PLUMMET : THE CHURCHES AND DEVELOPMENT, by Richard Dickin- 
son, World Council of Churches, Geneva. 112 pp. Also available in 
Spanish, French and German translations. 


One academic way to approach a subject winds around through various 
interpretations, touching them all, but being careful not to stick with any, 
so that objective conclusions may be reached. This is the narrow, heavily- 
mined path selected by Dr. Dickinson in bringing together, for the World 
Council of Churches’ Committee for Specialized Assistance for Social Projects 
(SASP), the “collective points of view” of a special Economic Development 
Panel 1 into a report which would serve as a part of the preparatory materials 
for the Uppsala Assembly. Obviously, the author has done more than 
just summarize. With an impressive economy of words and stylistic skill, 
Dickinson has turned what might have been another dry report into a readable 
book, successfully producing the “catalyst... for further discussions” which 
he sought. In all three major sections (The world situation of underdevelop- 
ment; Some theological questions and considerations; and Exploration of 
the implications of the present situation for the life and action of the 
churches), the book presents a least-common-denominator introduction to 
the problem of development. It is must reading for the churchman uninitiated 
in this area yet retains a depth of analysis which will contribute to more 
profound discussions of the church’s participation in the development process. 

In the first section, the author pulls an enormous amount of statistical and 
descriptive details of development into a well organized and understandable 
verbal picture. Practically all the interpretations of such thorny problems 
as population control, trade and aid, education and migration are so 
objectively presented that in less than twenty pages, the most uninformed 
reader can have a solid grasp not only on the problems of underdevelopment 
but on the proposed solutions as well. Dickinson then asks, “What is 
Development: What are its Goals?”, abstracting the various theological 
positions on development before taking his own stance. Proper theology, 
he states, is based on the “total Christian message” and not, as is most 
often the case, on single aspects of that message such as creation, incarnation 
or redemption (eschatology). “Within this theological framework, the moral 
thrust for development grounds in the conviction that although man is 
created in the image of God and called to freedom and fulfilment, he is 
imprisoned and fettered — not only by his own sin, but by the social structures 
and relationships in which he is caught. The realization of the ‘whole man’... 
is thwarted by living conditions which jeopardize man’s physical well-being, 
his intellectual development, and his moral and spiritual growth.” (pp. 40ff.) 

On the basis of well presented evidence, the author rightly concludes that 
“there is no one agreed-upon definition of development,” and offers his 
own “operational definition.” Development must meet the physical and 


* Chaired by Colombian sociologist Orlando Fals-Borda. 
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material necessities of life; increase educational and cultural opportunities ; 
move toward equity of opportunity ; dominate magic and superstition ; honour 
merit above inheritance; increase justice; harmonize values and provide a 
coherent political “ethos ;” and improve the capacity of a society to incorporate 
even radical change without chaos. (p. 42) 

The second half of the book describes the churches’ past contributions 
to development and asks “Are Churches Equiped to Promote Development 
Today ?”1 Then he concludes with a discussion of “What Kinds of Influence 
on Development can the Churches Exert ?”, offering a long list of recommen- 
dations. 

But having arrived at the book’s end (the near reactionary statement 
of the WCC-Roman Catholic sponsored 1968 Beirut Conference on World 
Cooperation for Development is attached as an appendix), earlier hints that 
the author was failing to capture the social dynamic of the Third World are 
boldly confirmed. The word “revolution” is mentioned in only two senses: 
the one that of pre-1966 Geneva Conference on Church and Society, ie., 
“rapid social change;” and the other as a negative social factor which 
impedes development. Looking back, the rigorous pattern of asceptic (and, as 
we shall see, pseudo-) objectivity established in the first pages begins to go 
slack in his “operational definition” and gives way completely in the final 
prescriptions (pp. 67 ff.). 

For Dickinson, “there is no place for hard ideological formulas.” (p. 96) 
“Ideology” is a pejorative term which he tries hard to avoid (although not 
always successfully, as on page sixty-three: “... the international character, 
both ideological 2 and organizational, of the Christian churches is an important 
asset...””). But it is the landmine of ideology that the author has not seen 
in his own path which ultimately blows up the bridges to the rear, leaving 
him stranded on a purely Western-Christian-Free-World, and therefore anti- 
Third World, ideological island. 

The danger signals were posted much earlier when he suggested that 
“emphasis on economic aspects of development [and here he is referring to the 
emphasis on consumption of material goods] may be due to the basically 
western character of the development ethos.” (p. 34, cf. p. 31) Discussing 
the problems of trade and aid, he says that “this is not only an economic 
problem (though it is that), but a psychological and moral one as well.” 
(p. 19, cf. p. 29) Ideology and political-economic solutions are evidently 
closely bound together for the author ; but theology and ideology are mutually 
exclusive. He writes, “A Christian view of man and history... provides a living 
conception of development which avoids the weaknesses of all ideologies. 
Indeed, it is not an ideology, with emphasis on fidelity to a framework 
of intellectual propositions ; it is a faith in a living presence.” (p. 61) Finally, 
the danger signals become billboards. “Development must increase, not 
curtail, man’s freedom and dignity... but there is abroad a tendency to make 
man the slave of the state, in the interest of mobilizing all society’s resources 
for development. In many, especially in the newer and less secure nations, 
there is constant pressure to conform and succumb to social pressures.” 
(p. 95) Is it not the “Red Menace” that Dickinson sees abroad in the world ? 


1 Dickinson lists nine pages of liabilities and five pages of assets on pp. 53 ff. 
2 Emphasis is the reviewers’s. 
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In his attempt to avoid ideologies, he has leaned so far away from the left 
(which is for him ideological), that he has fallen full-length back into the 
opposite (non-ideological?) camp. Economic (i.e., Marxist) analyses and 
solutions are rejected as ideological, and tendencies toward state control 
(socialism) of development programs enslave men. His emphasis is on the 
“srowing capacity of a society to incorporate change, even fundamental and 
radical change, without chaos... The alternative is a pattern of destructive 
and costly cycles of ossification and revolution.” (p. 40) And his ideological 
cues are taken from the United States State Department — free world capitalism. 
The key words are “stability and order, and freedom,” and his appeal is not 
for revolutionary structural change, but to the status quo. The churches 
should appeal to the “social conscience of business investors” in the poor 
nations to change their attitudes (p. 70), and “encourage private businessmen 
(and their stock-holders) to take a long view of their involvement in the 
developing countries...” (p. 73) 

Dickinson confesses to be alarmed “to see abroad such flagrant and 
unbridled utopianism [as the ‘ideologies’ display] about man.” (p. 95) But what 
could be more naive than to hope that the foreign investor in the poor world, 
whose sole raison d’étre is to obtain the greatest possible profits with the 
slightest risk, will suddenly develop a “social conscience ?” 

Perhaps the most important service performed by the SASP book is to 
present the clearest possible picture of the development “ethos” (Dickinson’s 
substitute term for “ideology”)— with all its inner contradictions. By pro- 
fessing to be non-ideological, it is unable to be self-critical about its own 
implicit ideology. The only possible results are blindness to the reality which 
it can describe only symptomatically and a block to effective political 
action for change. The liberal phraseology is present, the descriptions are often 
correct; but, as in the present case, the holders of the development ethos 
are not consequent with their descriptions of reality. Dickinson correctly 
cites Buchenwald, Nagasaki, Hungary, Vietnam, Palestine and Watts as 
examples that all is not well with man. (p. 95) But this is inconsistent 
with his earlier insistence that “the battle lines should not be drawn between 
one set of men and another, but between men united on one side against 
the common enemies of all mankind which threaten to brutalize all human 
life and possibly destroy much of it.” (p. 48) Vietnam was hardly the 
product of some natural, extra-human force ! 

Nor are the development “ethosists” consistent with their own theology. 
If man is, in the author’s view, “imprisoned and fettered... by social structures,” 
and if he is concerned to change that situation, why does he not attack 
those structures instead of symptoms? Again, Dickinson warns against this 
very thing but himself remains at the level of symptoms. By automatically 
shutting out of his analysis any sort of socialist interpretation of history and 
social structures, the author has automatically cut himself off from any under- 
standing of the causes of the misery and suffering of the underdeveloped 
world which he decries. By blindly, uncritically and unknowingly accepting 
the western Christian capitalist ideology, he has unwittingly joined the camp 
of the oppressor and obviated any possibility of effective political action. 

Dwain Epps 


Frontier Intern, Centre of Christian Studies 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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ASIA AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT: 1895-1961, by Hans-Ruedi Weber. 
SCM Press, London. 300 pp. 45 s. 


Professor Weber, presently associate director of the Ecumenical Institute 
at Bossey, Switzerland, wrote this book on ecumenicity from his missionary 
experience in Indonesia. In it, we find a brief review of the Asian scene in 
the twentieth century, with special reference to revolutionary movements, 
and two important clarifications of the term “ecumenical.” 


Weber’s first clarification affirms a truth which had not been fully | 


recognized by students of ecumenical history—namely, that ecumenical 
research which ignores Asian structures cannot claim to be truly ecumenical but 
will be only western and parochial. From the day this book was published, 
it became impossible to do a study of ecumenical developments without 
dealing with the Asian data so ably presented here. The second clarification 
of the “ecumenical” is developed from a perspective which Weber himself 
has helped make a hallmark of World Council of Churches’ thinking and 
programming. This perspective insists on an elliptical view of ecumenicity 
with two centres: the church and the world. One centre is the inner life 


of the churches, worshipping and witnessing to the word of the triune God. | 
The other centre is the life and struggles of the whole world in all times and © 


all places. “The Triune God who is the centre of world history is also its 
beginning and end,” and “the centre of church and world and the ends of time 
and space belong together.” 

Weber’s thesis begins with the assertion that the ecumenical movement 
actually began in Asia. The symbol of this fact was the telegram sent 
by 500 students meeting in Japan’s Doshisha University in 1889 to a YMCA 
student conference being held in the USA. It bore a simple message: “Make 
Jesus King.” This message reached student leaders in northern Europe 
and was one of the impulses in the formation of the World Student Christian 


Federation. Well-known leaders like John R. Mott and Luther Wishard | 


(who had been associated with the Doshisha meeting that sent the telegram) 
had long wished to forge a worldwide instrument of unity among Christians. 
Establishment of the WSCF in the old castle of Vadstena in August, 1895, was, 
as Weber terms it, a “vision become reality.” In other words, the YMCA’s 
and YWCA’s in Asia had pioneered in setting the patterns of ecumenical 
striving and achieving. The WSCF accomplished their dream, making it reality. 
Many have accepted the “myth,” as Weber calls it, that the ecumenical 
movement began with the International Missionary Council in Edinburgh 
in 1910. But the world conferences of the WSCF in Tokyo in 1907 and 
later in Peking in 1922 were unequalled in their ecumenical authenticity. With 
careful documentation, Weber shows that the formation of the WSCF in 
1895 and its Tokyo conference in 1907 not only predate the Edinburgh 
conference of 1910 but also claimed a majority of Asian representation. 
This is something which other ecumenical agencies did not accomplish 
until much later —even when they met to discuss Asian Christianity ! 
Moreover, the WSCF, YMCA and YWCA not only had much broader 
Asian representation at world gatherings; they had Asians serving on central 
committees and in major staff positions long before the WCC and other 
agencies. Women from Asia were on key committees and in staff positions 
in the WSCF and the YWCA much earlier than in other ecumenical 
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bodies. In 1910, when the International Missionary Council came into being, 
Michi Kawai, secretary for the Japan Student YWCA, served as a traveling 
evangelist for the WSCF and, fifteen years later, T. Z. Koo from China 
began his work as WSCF secretary — “the first Asian to be called to the 
staff of an ecumenical organization.” Since that time, the WSCF staff 
has included Asian names that are part of everyone’s image of ecumenicity 
in Asia: K. H. Ting, M. M. Thomas, Kyaw Than, Harry Daniel, T. V. Philip, 
and Kentaro Shiozuki and Moon Kyu Kang who presently serve as WSCF 
staffmen. 

In Part III, Weber deals with missions and the Asian church. He brings 
cautious sensitivity and experiential insight to the delicate problem of 
assessing the ecumenical significance of the missionaries, and he discusses 
the thorny problems of structures, personnel and money without hesitation. 
There is not space to analyse this section of the book fully, but in a footnote I 
found this historic jewel: “On the whole there is no sphere of the missionary 
work in which the value of cooperation has been tested and appreciated more 
than in the translation, publication, and distribution of the Word of God; and 
not least among the fruits of this work must be reckoned the friendships 
which have been formed between men separated ecclesiastically and diverse 
in nationality but called to work around the same translation board.” This 
statement was made at the 1910 Edinburgh Conference. Its truth can 
surely be demonstrated many times over: that efforts in sharing the Bible 
have more often been a source of drawing Christians together than discussing 
it. Another footnote carries an impact for all who share in the world mission 
of the church. At the same 1910 conference, Rev. Y. Honda warned the 
missionaries not to lag behind the times intellectually while living with a 
spirit of self-denial! Though half a century has passed, the importance of 
these words should not be missed today. 

Weber sees the missionary movement as serving a midwife’s role in relation 
to national churches. Hence, early mission-centered activity gave way to an 
era of missionary cooperation with emphasis on equal roles in the building 
up of national churches. Beyond this, he characterizes the third era as 
one of the indigenous church ; and different Asian churches have achieved only 
varying degrees of autonomy and indigenization. Perhaps the most important 
moments in the transition from cooperation to indigenization were the 
International Missionary Council conferences at Jerusalem in 1928 and at 
Tambaram in 1938. This was the decade when Hendrik Kraemer brought the 
full force of dialectical theology to bear on missionary and church life. 
But, from the Asian standpoint, the crucial difference between 1928 and 1938 
was the tremendous increase in Asian influence during the 1938 conference. 

In Part IV, the concluding section, Weber attempts to deal with the “Asian 
contribution” to ecumenical developments. In many ways I found this to be 
the least convincing portion of the book. Perhaps this was inevitable, for 
it brought the discussion too much on to the present stage of history. But no 
one should miss the opportunity to reflect on the role and value of the 
East Asia Christian Conference which Weber’s treatment provides. For 
instance, every Asian Christian with responsibility in church or other 
Christian institutions should study the pages devoted to the EACC. It is “the 
first regional development in the ecumenical movement and it pioneers 
now in experimentally discovering the implications of healthy regionalism.” 
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Because of the sheer size and diversity of Asia there is the danger that 
centralization could “betray the basic requirements of healthy regionalism.” 

More important, the EACC held three “situation conferences” in February 
and March of 1963 at Madras, Tokyo and Singapore. Some strong and 
courageous policies for greater ecumenical life and mission were defined 
by these three self-study sessions. Since Weber’s book appeared, the commit- 
ments of the EACC’s situation conferences were forged together with the 
longtime commitments of the WSCF at the 1966 Hong Kong Consultation on 
an Ecumenical Strategy for the Academic World in Asia. 

Weber closes his volume with “some Asian convictions and questions.” 
But I would prefer to ask my own questions at this point. Has Weber 
overstated his case? Is his thesis romantic? Can we, for instance, really 
think of “Asia” as one place, one region, one cultural realm? Is there not 
something embarrassing about having Chinese, Indonesians, Japanese and 
Indians all lumped together, overlooking the vast differences of language, 
race, climate, culture and so on? The wealth and variety of material presented 
in his book tend to intensify the question as to whether Asia is really a single 
unit in any meangingful sense at all. Nonetheless, the common witness borne 
by Asians to a common Lord through successive generations gives great 
evidence that there is a fundamental unity among Asians who are Christ’s 
disciples, a unity not yet known by other Asians. 

A more incisive question must be asked. To what extent does the ecumenical 
commitment of the EACC and of the SCM units of the WSCF in Asia genuinely 
reflect the actual situation among the broad membership of the Christian 
community in all Asia? Early in his study, Weber remarks that “the student 
YM and YWCA’s have trained the great majority of early ecumenical 
leaders” and that “the WSCF was from its beginning more fully marked 
and committed by the ecumenical vision and spirituality than any other of 
the early ecumenical agents.” My own conviction is that this has been and 
will continue to be true. But Hendrik Kraemer once said that the “ecumenical 
temperature” of the Japanese church is low. Is it also low elsewhere in 
Asia? Will Japan and all Asia fulfil the dream now embraced by the 
EACC and the WSCF, and its SCM units, and by many Asian ecumenical 
leaders ? 

In Weber, we have a man whose devotion to the mission of the church in 
the world compelled him to explore the life and work of many churches, 
with the added difficulties of trying to understand Asian situations which he 
had not experienced deeply or personally. He checked an extensive number 
of sources — books, conference reports, committee minutes, biographies and 
letters, not to mention literally mounds of materials in the WCC archives. 

Not everyone will agree on the depth or relevance of this book, but I 
consider it to be an unique and valuable document. It is a blessing for the 
whole Christian community that this servant of the church has blended his own 
deep sense of mission with the demands of disciplined scholarship. We can 
only hope that his account will now be corrected where necessary and expanded 
by Asian Christians who have the ultimate responsibility to produce full, 
responsible and relevant accounts of the Christian community in Asia in 
languages accessible to the larger world community. 

Davip L. SWAIN 
WSCF Asian Office, Tokyo, Japan 
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CREATION AND REDEMPTION THROUGH JAPANESE ART, by Masao Takenaka. 
217 pages, $2.00 or 700 yen. Japanese text with English introduction, table 
of contents and titles. 100 reproductions, eight in full colour, of contempo- 
rary Japanese art. 

Years ago, Sir Herbert Read wrote a book, Icon and Idea, which claimed 
that it had been the artists throughout history who had changed theological 
trends. Dr. Takenaka’s new book is now further evidence of the fact that 
artists make important contributions in the shaping of theology. 

Two unique factors in Japan must be considered. First, artists develop their 
work in groups. Perhaps more than in any other modern country, artists in 
Japan interact and cooperate each other. This is quite different from the 
lonely isolation of artists in the western world. Second, Japanese artists are 
respected as scholars, intellectuals and leaders in the society. The split 
between the artist and society, which hinders the artists in western societies, 
does not exist in Japan. Further, there is no division between Japanese artists 
who are Christians and the non-Christian artists. They respect each other 
and are open to one another. 

These factors account in part for the fact that Dr. Takenaka is able to 
present such a broad range of indigenous artists and styles of art on the 
current scene in Japan. There are roughly four groupings of art in Dr. 
Takenaka’s book which are distinguished by a western eye. 

The first group: Many of the works, in style, theme and colour, look very 
much like the contemporary art of Mexico. This is interesting because 
Mexican artists after the revolution sought to produce a “public art.” In many 
respects, Japan has also produced a “public art,” although in quite a different 
way. Calligraphy and flower arranging, for instance, have been traditional means 
of communication between the artist and the public. Art in Japan has, like 
the art in Mexico, functioned to enrich the sense of cultural identity and 
dignity. It has given the people an image of themselves as distinctive. 

The second group: I noticed the influence of European painting, especially 
that of France, in Japanese art. The East met the West long ago through 
the artists. For instance, the marvelous paintings of Tadao Tanaka show his 
understanding of what Georges Rouault was doing, yet Tanaka’s paintings 
are distinctively Japanese. 

The third group: There are artists who remain within traditional art 
forms but who are pushing them into new relevance for the twentieth 
century man and society. These artists were to me the most interesting and 
left the deepest impression upon me. Sadao Watanabe, using traditional 
stencil-methods, an elegant primitive style and expressiveness, works out an 
imagery for the drama of our salvation which is both profound and 
charming. Tsutomu Yoshida, a young third-generation calligrapher, experiments 
and explores ways to extend calligraphy into the lives of men through 
technology, using plastics. He wants to make calligraphic environments 
in which men can find sincere dialogue. Mirei Shigemori’s stone garden of 
the cross employs an ancient art in today’s terms. He revitalizes the design 
of a garden for modern man. Gako Ota, in her flower arrangements, also 
brings new life to an ancient form of art. Her work is not mere repetition of 
a formalized past. Toyohiko Kagawa’s simple, naive and direct line-drawing 
is included by Dr. Takenaka as an example of amateur art in the service 
of the church. I wish there had been at least one other example because 
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the work is wonderful. The simplicity has a power which Paul Klee was 
seeking all his life. It is not necessary to quibble over professional versus 
amateur when one sees such a drawing. Shiko Munakata, the artist most 
famous outside Japan for his wood-cut prints, is included and rightly so. 
Munakata has influenced both Japanese and western graphic art. His prints 
are bold and dynamic. 

The fourth group: A group of artists who still work in something like 
the nineteenth century social realism style are included. They are charming, but 
they do not seem to be especially powerful for today. This group tends 
more towards illustration of themes and ideas than direct visual impact. 

Through all these artists’ works, one can clearly see that Japanese Christian 
artists are keenly aware of their art as a service to God and to their fellow-men. 
They take seriously the new possibilities for deeper dialogue between word 
and image, between content and form and between thought and feeling. 
As Dr. Takenaka says, “The realm of art has an incrreasingly important role 
to play for the rehumanization of contemporary man.” 

Finally, the fact that the text is in Japanese may force readers to understand 
art and its message by looking at it rather than by reading words about it. And 
Dr. Takenaka’s book may inspire other theologians and lay-Christians to 
become more aware, concerned and knowledgeable about the artist and his 
work. Dr. Takenaka has made a great contribution both to theology and to 
art. Hopefully, his book will point the way for other theologians to take the 
non-verbal disciplines seriously and to broaden all our understandings. 


MARGARET RIGG 
Florida Presbyterian College, USA 


QUESTIONS OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH, by Wilfred Cantwell Smith. Victor Gollancz, 
London. 128 pp. 21 s. 


People involved in the WSCF have long been aware that we are all world 
citizens now. This awareness was surely part of the vision that contributed 
to the founding of the Federation. And, at this particular moment of our 
pilgrimage, it is something which makes immediate sense to us in the 
political sphere. We are all concerned about developments in Vietnam and 
Czechoslovakia and we all feel in some sense committed to the United 
Nations. In the last two or three years, many of us have become newly 
aware of international interdependence in the academic sphere. We realize 
that truth is inherently universal and that a university cannot work within a 
context made up purely and simply of the goals and heritage of one nation or 
one type of nation.1 But what does all this mean to us at the moment in the 
sphere of deliberately religious discourse, for instance in our constant 
discussions of what it means to be a Christian movement? What are the 
implications here for us in our being world citizens, members of a single 
human race? 

Professor Cantwell Smith, Director of the Centre for the Study of World 
Religions at Harvard University, is doing some extraordinarily useful spade- 
work for answering this huge question. He is literally opening up the ground, 
breaking open those fixed lumps of presuppositions and prejudices in order 


1 Cf, Student World 2, 1967. 
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that the plant of truly religious living in the universal context may freely 
grow. 

This short book consists of four lectures, each devoted, as the title 
suggests, to a question. Rather than rush, as most of us would normally do, 
to make clear his particular answer to the question, his method consists in 
drawing our attention to the question itself, making us aware of how it 
comes to be posed in this form, what options are implicit in the standard 
formulations and what swathes of history have gone into the shaping of 
the question. Then, on the other tack, he helps us see what might be involved 
in different answers, what personal demands and personal qualities will be 
called forth one way and another, so that before an answer —his or the 
reader’s — is formulated, we have faced the question with new sensitivity 
and new dimensions of awareness. 

The second chapter, for instance, faces the question “Is the Qur’an the 
Word of God?” Obviously, the Christian heritage contains a very different 
answer to this question than does the Muslim heritage — given that “European 
history cannot really be understood unless its underlying ‘no’ to the Islamic 
question is taken into account.” (p. 43) Yet what matters more than that 
these answers have confronted one another is the fact that neither side 
has ever really considered the question to be a genuinely open one — one to 
which either a “yes” or a “no” response is possible, and to which different 
men and women, who are equally wise, devout, courageous and moral, 
have for centuries given different answers. Surprisingly few people on either 
side have been bothered by this failure, not least because the posing of 
the question as an open question “is a threat— both to Christian and to 
Muslim theology, simultaneously and for the same reason.” (p. 49) Professor 
Smith’s description and elaboration of this phenomenon leads surprisingly 
but forcefully to the conclusion: “I cannot see how in principle any answer 
to our question can be truly adequate for a Christian unless it were also 
and simultaneously truly adequate for a Muslim; and yet if that be true, 
how profoundly novel the religious history of both our groups has become !” 
(p. 61) This sets up a splendid, difficult, agenda for SCM persons in contact with 
Muslims. 

The three other chapters face the questions: “Can religions be true or 
false?”, “Is the word Christian a noun or an adjective?” (ie. Am I a 
Christian? or Am I Christian?), and “What is the religious meaning of 
the ‘death of God’ ?” The last is a discussion of a particular eddy of theological 
thinking which hardly deserves its place as the opening chapter since it 
moves in a much narrower realm than the others. 

The lectures were originally delivered in 1963 at the time when the 
author’s previous book “The Meaning and End of Religion’ was published.1 
They are, as it were, particular nuggets of gold coined from the same vein 
that produced the sensitive and high artistry of that epoch-making book. 
I need not repeat here much that I wrote in commendation of the other book. 
Professor Cantwell Smith again shows his knack for penetrating to the actual, 
personal realities of important theological questions while setting them in a 
much broader context than most of us normally think of. His ability to make 


* Cf. review in Student World 1, 1967. 
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available his own marvellously sensitive appreciation of the piety of people 
of several different traditions and cultures is unimpaired. For those who 
know the earlier, more complete book, this one will be a welcome (igmat 
least for the British, expensive) reinforcement. For those who do not, it will 
be an enticing appetizer. 

My one hesitation, difficult to mention briefly, is that here— more 
than in the earlier book — Professor Cantwell Smith approaches what at times 
seems to be a relativism that owes more to Hindu than to Christian tradition. 
Maybe he wants to; and, for my part, I don’t wish in the least to take part 
in the blind Christian aggresivity which he so rightly castigates. And yet 
it is obvious that, behind his proper academic concern for satisfying intellectual 
theories, there lies a commitment to certain values and choices rather than 
others. This commitment is far from the cynicism of thorough-going relativism. 
Precisely where are the rocks, where the deep channel? I eagerly hope that 
the next book or books will give us help on this— no doubt in the direction 
of his typically modest statement (p. 107): “I for one can understand and 
countenance meanings for the terms (“Christian” and “Muslim’”)... in which 
one could say that to be truly Christian is ipso facto to be truly muslim.” 


MARTIN CONWAY 


Secretary for Chaplaincies in Higher Education, 
Church of England 


INDISCHE BEITRAGE ZUR THEOLOGIE DER GEGENWART (THE INDIAN CONTRI- 
BUTION TO CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY), herausgegeben von Horst Burkle. 
Evangelisches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart. 284 pp. 


Interest in Indian spiritual life and culture — including Indian theology — 
is probably greater today than ever before. We hope for something original 
from Indian theologians, because for too long the specifically European 
tradition has been predominant in Asian Christian thinking. Therefore, we 
start to read this series of eleven articles on contemporary Indian theology 
with great interest. They fall into four categories: 1) summaries of the 
views of some important Indian theologians, with reference to the way in 
which they have been influenced by traditional Hindu thinking; 2) attempts 
at independent theological thinking inspired by the Indian situation; 3) the 
proclamation of the gospel in a new society undergoing rapid social change ; 
and 4) the understanding of the cosmic Christ (with special reference to 
Raymond Panikkar and J. A. Sittler). 

Unfortunately, the book is not a real success. The last three themes 
are not thoroughly treated because the articles are of unequal quality. It 
might have been better to have concentrated on a few essential articles. 
However, this book does provide an introduction which can inspire us to do 
further reading in the field. 

The articles of greatest interest are those which summarize the thinking 
of some Indian theologians. In the article by Robert H. S. Boyd, “Theology in 
the Context of Indian Thought,” the main lines of the thinking of Pandipeddi 
Chenchiah (1886-1959) are explained in an excellent way. At several important 
points, this Indian layman turned against traditional theology and church 
life as it had been imported from the West and tried to form an impression of 
the Kingdom of God through the use of Indian concepts. He studied contempo- 
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rary Hindu philosophers and found in their thinking certain fundamental pre- 
cepts for an understanding of the life and words of Jesus Christ : that a new 
power must come from outside to renew our spiritual life ; that this power can 
act on the individual; and that God operates in and through the world, so 
we cannot,expect to find fullness of life by withdrawing from it. With this 
as a starting point, Chenchiah stresses that the new power was found in 
the life of Jesus Christ and that only in him can we meet this new power and, 
through the Holy Ghost, share in the fullness of life. Jesus Christ is now taking 
mankind into a new evolutionary phase which until now has been held back by 
evil. (There are some remarkable similarities here to the thinking of Teilhard 
de Chardin.) It is essential to an understanding of Chenchiah’s theology and 
christology that Jesus Christ is the new man. 

In this summary, Boyd has outlined how an original Indian theology 
might be formed. We glimpse something of the great possibilities which may 
be revealed by further studies of the thought of Chenchiah and thinkers like 
him. Here, perhaps, is a possibility for a real exchange of views with the new 
Leben Jesu research in Europe. 

PALLE DINESEN 
Student Pastor, Copenhagen, Denmark 


ISSUES IN SCIENCE AND RELIGION, by Jan G. Barbour. SCM Press, London. 
470 pp. 45 s. 


Professor Barbour’s book fills a gap which has long been felt by many 
who want to have a more complete understanding of the discussion going on 
between the natural sciences and theology. As he is familiar with both 
fields —he is a physicist and a theologian at present at Carleton College 
in the USA — he is able to describe the problems clearly and comprehensively 
in a way which makes them understandable for the non-specialist reader. 

The book is divided into three parts. In “Religion and the History of 
Science,” the author describes how theological, scientific and philosophical 
conceptions have interacted in western cultures from the end of the Middle 
Ages until the twentieth century. In his opinion, physics and metaphysics 
stood over against one another in the seventeenth century; nature and God 
in the eighteenth ; biology and theology in the nineteenth ; and in our century 
natural science as a whole and theology. This leads him to the second part, 
“Religion and the Methods of Science.” Here he examines not only the 
problem of interpreting the results gained from experiments and their interpreta- 
tion, but also that of language and the relationship of scientific concepts to 
reality. The many-sided subject-object relationship is described at length, 
and there is also some reference to the social and historical sciences. Various 
theological issues are dealt with such as the problems of religious and 
Christian experience, personal concern and belief, revelation and the relation- 
ship between religious and scientific terminology. The third part, “Religion and 
the Theories of Science,” is devoted to a systematic investigation and description 
of the major problems which remain between theology and the natural sciences. 
The author indicates how these questions are posed by twentieth century 
physics, in particular by nuclear physics and the theory of relativity, by modern 
biology and biochemistry, including genetics and the study of behaviour, but also 
by the more recent investigation of cosmogny and the theory of derivation, as 
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these touch on the Christian doctrine of creation, and finally by the different 
aspects of the relationship between God and ‘nature in the theology and 
philosophy of the twentieth century. 

Barbour wishes to overcome the traditional division between natural 
science and theology, to explain the relationship between them and to make 
people once more aware of their interconnections. Given this intention, he 
necessarily uses philosophy as a bridge, for only critical philosophical reflection 
on the foundations and methods of the different sciences can reveal such 
relationships. The author is concerned to show parallels in the methods used 
by theology and the natural sciences and to discover a coherent world view 
which would be grounded as much in the biblical image of God as creator 
and Lord as in a desire for consistent thought. This leads him to call for a 
theology of nature (not a natural theology!) which would include nature 
in the framework of theological categories without neglecting the historical 
character of revelation — its interpretation and its reception. With this, Barbour 
arrives at the concept of “continuing creation,” taking up some of the 
ideas of Whitehead’s process philosophy. > 

As discussions between scientists and theologians in Germany and neighbour- 
ing countries are following similar lines, this clear and substantial book is 
of particular value for the European reader. 

Kiaus-D. BUCHHOLTZ 
G6ttingen, Germany 
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Coming Issues of STUDENT WORLD 


ATHENS! BEIRUT! BAGHDAD! GAZA! The Middle East is 
once again on the top of everyone’s agenda. Demagogues from one 
side and the other vie for public attention and the propaganda flies 
wildly. The issues are covered over and everyone opts out in tired 
resignation. But the problem burns on. 

The next two numbers of Student World will deal intensively and 
on a grass roots level with the Middle East problem. Three groups, the 
Israeli Jews, the Arabs in Israel, and the Arab Palestinian refugees 
are directly concerned with this Middle East problem. Over them all 
rages the religious and theological debate which serves as the ideological 
justification for positions on all sides. 

The first 1969 edition of Student World on the Middle East problem, 
appearing in early spring, will contain some points-of-view of students 
representing the first two of the groups directly concerned. This series 
of eleven articles, gathered by the WSCF Frontier Study and Service 
project which lived and worked in Israel from 1966 to 1968, will include 
articles by Jewish and Arab students in Israel such as: “Annexation 
of the Occupied Territories as a Solution of the Arab-Israeli Conflict ;” 
“Zionism, Israel and the Arab-Israeli Conflict: an Israeli Communist 
Perspective ;” “Zionist Ideology and Traditional Judaism ;” “Reflections 
on the National Identity of the Arabs in Israel ;” “A Socialist Perspective 
on the Arab-Israeli Conflict ;” and “The Influence of the Israeli-Arab 
Conflict on the Identity of the Arab Community.” 

The second 1969 edition of Student World, appearing in late spring, 
will contain articles by Arab students outside Israel and theologico- 
ideological reflections on Zionism and the Middle East Problem. Among 
the articles already chosen are “Palestine and the National Liberation 
Movements of the Third World” and “The Islamic Vocation of Jerusa- 
lem” from the WSCF’s May, 1968 Beirut consultation on “Peace and 
Justice in the Near East.” Also figuring in this collection will be 
“Zionism and Anti-Semitism” and a series of articles by Arabs and other 
non-Zionists. 

With these two series of articles, the WSCF hopes to present not a 
solution to the Middle East problem but rather a panorama of ideas 
which demonstrate the possibilities, or the difficulties or impossibilities, 
of a dialogue which would take seriously the interests of those who are 
directly and existentially involved in the conflict now engaged in the 
Middle East. 
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SECULARIZATION AND THE UNIVERSITY, by Harry E. Smith. John Knox Press, 
Richmond, Virginia, USA. 172 pp. $2.95. 


ART, AFFLUENCE AND ALIENATION (The Fine Arts Today), by Roy McMullen. 
Pall Mall Press, Ltd., London. 272 pp. 40 s. 


NATIONALISTS WITHOUT NATIONS (The Oligarchy Versus the People in Latin 
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RECHENSCHAFT UBER GESCHICHTE, GEHEIMNIS UND AUTORITAT DER BIBEL. 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen. 248 pp. Sw. frs. 14.15. 
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EXILE AND RESTORATION (Old Testament Library), by Peter R. Ackroyd. 
286 pp. 55s. 


IsaiAH 40-66 (Old Testament Library), by Claus Westermann. 429 pp. 70s. 


Tue TESTAMENT OF JESUS (New Testament Library), by Ernst Kasemann. 
87 pp. 25s. 


REDISCOVERING THE TEACHING OF THE EVANGELISTS (New Testament Library), 
by Joachim Rohde. 278 pp. 50s. 


THE CHURCH AND Jesus (A Study in History, Philosophy and Theology), 
by F. Gerald Downing. 199 pp. 27s. 6d. 
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ACCORDING To JoHN, by A. M. Hunter. 128 pp. Price 30s. 
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